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A SONG OF ENGLAND. 


THERE is a song of England that rone shall ever sing; 
So sweet it is and fleet it is 
That none whose words are not as fleet as birds upon the wing, 
And regal as her mountains, 
And radiant as the fountains 
Of rainbow-coloured sea-spray that every wave can fling 
Against the cliffs of England, the sturdy cliffs of England, 
Could more than seem to dream of it, 
Or catch one fiying gleam of it, 
Above the seas of England that never cease to sing. 


There is a song of England that only lovers know; 
So rare it is and fair it is, 
Oh, like a fairy rose it is upon a drift of snow, 
So cold and sweet and sunny, 
So full of hidden honey, 
So like a flight of butterflies where rose and lily blow 
Along the lanes of England, the leafy lanes of England; 
When flowers are at their vespers, 
And full of little whispers, 


The boys and girls of England shall sing it as they go. 
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There is a song of England that only love may sing; 
So sure it is and pure it is, 
And seaward with the sea-mew it spreads a whiter wing! 
And with the skylark hovers 
Above the tryst of lovers, 
Above the kiss and whisper that led the lovely Spring 
Through all the glades of England, the ferny glades of England, 
Until the way enwound her 
With sprays of may, and crowned her 
With stars of frosty blossom in a merry morris ring. 


There is a song of England that haunts her hours of rest; 
The calm of it and balm of it 
Are breathed from every hedge-rose that blushes to the west ; 
From the cottage-doors that nightly 
Cast their welcome out so brightly 
On the lanes where laughing children are lifted and caressed 
By the tenderest hands in England, hard and blistered hands 
of England ; 
And from the restful sighing 
Of the sleepers that are lying, 
With the arms of God around them, on the night’s contented 
breast. 


There is a song of England that wanders on the wind; 
So sad it is and glad it is 
That men who hear it madden, and their eyes are wet and blind, 
For the lowlands and the highlands 
Of the unforgotten islands, 
For the Islands of the Blesséd and the rest they cannot find, 
As they grope in dreams to England and the love they left 
in England, 
Little feet that danced to meet them, 
And the lips that used to greet them, 
And the watcher at the window in the home they left behind. 


There is a song of England that thrills the beating blood 
With burning cries and yearning 

Tides of hidden aspiration hardly known or understood ; 
Aspirations of the creature 
Towards the unity of Nature; 
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Sudden chivalries revealing whence the longing is renewed 
In the men that live for England, live and love and die for 


England ; 
By the light of their desire 


They shall blindly blunder higher, 
To a wider grander kingdom and a deeper nobler Good. 


There is a song of England that only God can hear; 
So gloriously victorious, 

It soars above the choral stars that sing the Golden Year ; 
Till even the cloudy shadows 
That wander o’er her meadows 

In silent purple harmonies declare His glory there 

On all the hills of England, the billowy hills of England ; 
While heaven rolls and ranges 
Through all the myriad changes 

That mirror God in music to the mortal eye and ear. 


There is a song of England that none shall ever sing ; 
So sweet it is and fleet it is 

That none whose words are not as fleet as birds upon the wing, 
And regal as her mountains, 
And radiant as the fountains 

Of rainbow-coloured sea-spray that every wave can fling 

Against the cliffs of England, the sturdy cliffs of England, 
Could more than seem to dream of it, 
Or catch one flying gleam of tt, 

Above the seas of England that never cease to sing. 

ALFRED NOYES. 
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VISCOUNT GOUGH. 


BY GEORGE W. FORREST, C.I.E. 


Has Hugh, first Viscount 
Gough, been justly estimated, 
or righteously dealt by? Mr 
Rait thinks not. More than 
thirty years had rolled on 
since a gallant soldier who 
won great and important vic- 
tories passed away from us, 
and the story of his life, so 
full of adventure, had not been 
written. Mr Rait supplies the 
reason. Lord Gough’s Indian 
command was marked by fric- 
tion with successive Governors- 
General. And the brave and 
fiery old hero decided, with a 
sacred respect for his own dig- 
nity and fidelity, “that it was 
inadvisable, in his own lifetime, 
to reveal the differences of 
cpinion that existed between 
the military and the civil 
authorities, and he preferred 
to permit his whole military 
policy to be misunderstood by 
the press and the public rather 
than to defend himself by em- 
barking upon an embittered 
personal controversy.” His 
family after his death main- 
tained the same lofty reserve. 
More than fifty years have 
gone since Hugh Gough com- 
manded the Indian army, the 
controversies of the hour have 
entered the domain of history, 
and Viscount Gough deserves 
grateful thanks and recognition 
for having placed at the dis- 
posal of an expert the volumin- 


ous correspondence of his illus- 
trious ancestor. The result is 
a book,! scholarly, profound, full 
of life and interest. The 
author has thrown on the 
correspondence the light of his 
own research, and he has dealt 
with his materials in a histori- 
cal spirit. His style is clear 
and not ungraceful. The ac- 
counts of the battles from Bar- 
rosa to Gujerat are most care- 
ful and well ordered. What- 
ever conclusions we may draw 
with regard to the strategy of 
the Commander, we cannot but 
respect the temper in which 
the biographer writes, and the 
cogency of many of the argu- 
ments he adduces. The chief 
attraction of the volumes, how- 
ever, lies in the letters which 
make known to us a soldier who 
united the loftiest daring with 
the most watchful humanity 
and responsive affection, whose 
lofty ambition had no alloy of 
selfishness and no taint of the 
feeling of rivalry. In an age of 
distinguished names it is re- 
freshing to read the life of a 
real man. 

Hugh Gough was born at 
Woodstown, in the county of 
Limerick, on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber 1779. His father was 
lieutenant - colonel of the 
Limerick City Militia, and 
Hugh Gough’s first appoint- 
ment was in his father’s corps. 





1 The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount Gough, Field-Marshal. 


By Robert S. Rait. 2 vols. 


London : 


Archibald Constable & Co. 
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On the 7th of August 1794 he 
was gazetted ensign, and two 
months later he was promoted 
to a lieutenancy in the 119th 
Foot. He was an adjutant of 
that regiment at the age of 
fifteen, and there is a tradition 
that he was reported upon as 
a specially capable officer. Ten 
months later he was gazetted 
by transfer from the 119th 
Foot to the 2nd Battalion of 
the 78th Seaforth Highlanders 
or Ross-shire Buffs (now known 
as the 2nd Seaforth High- 
landers). It was with the 78th 
Highlanders that Gough first 
came under fire at the capture 
of Cape Town (August 7, 1795). 
He then obtained a transfer to 
the regiment which is mainly 
associated with his name—the 
87th Foot, or Prince of Wales’ 
Irish Regiment—and was pre- 
sent with them at the unfor- 
tunate attack on Porto Rico 
and the capture of Surinam, 
where the resistance was slight. 
The climate of the West Indies 
did not suit his health, and 
after three and a half years of 
service there, he came back to 
England. In June 1803—the 
year that Wellington won 
Assaye—he was promoted to 
a captaincy. The following 
year he had, however, to re- 
join his regiment, and after a 
brief stay in the West Indies 
he returned with it to England. 
In August 1805 he became a 
major, owing to the “almost 
brotherly kindness” of a com- 
rade, Major Blakeney, who sold 
out earlier than he otherwise 
would have done “in order that 
I might get his majority,” and 
Gough joined the 2nd Battalion 
of the 87th, which had been 


raised the previous year in the 
counties of Tipperary, Galway, 
and Clare. In 1806 we find 
him with the 2nd Battalion 
stationed at Plymouth, where 
he met the beautiful woman 
who for fifty years braved with 
him the world, and exalted his 
true knightliness. A heavy 
trial came early to the young 
wife. Four months after her 
first child was born, Major 
Gough sailed for the Peninsula. 

On the 16th of July 1809 
was fought the battle of Cor- 
unna. And when darkness fell 
the British army embarked 
without loss and sailed for 
England. “The heroic spirit 
of Moore went with the troops, 
his body rested with the 
enemy.” Napoleon, having 
failed to cut off the English 
army, returned to France, 
leaving precise instructions 
with his lieutenants for the 
invasion of Portugal. Marshal 
Ney, who reached Corunna 
three days after the battle, was 
to hold Galicia. Soult, with 
25,000 troops, was to march to 
Oporto upon Lisbon. After 
four months of vacillation the 
English Ministers decided to 
act in Portugal, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, assuming the su- 
preme military command of 
both nations, “commenced that 
series of victories which has 
placed him amongst the truly 
great generals of the world— 
and they are few, though the 
vanity of nations would make 
them many.” The 87th, under 
the command of Major Gough, 
took an active part in the 
brilliant operations by which 
Soult was dislodged from 
Oporto and Portugal delivered 
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from the enemy. A part of 
Donkin’s brigade accompanied 
Wellesley’s advance into Spain, 
and proved their gallantry at 
Talavera. Gough was severely 
wounded in the side by a can- 
non-shot. Twenty other officers 
of the battalion were also 
wounded, and so great were 
the losses in rank and file that 
it was sent into garrison when 
Wellesley retired into Portugal. 
It remained in garrison while 
he prepared the gigantic lines 
of Torres Vedras—“a grand 
project, conceived and enforced 
with all the might of genius.” 
As Gough’s wound proved 
troublesome, he returned to 
England on short leave to 
recruit. 

In the beginning of 1810 
Soult invaded Andalusia, and 
Marshal Victor blockaded the 
Isla de Leon, where Cadiz 
stands on a projecting promon- 
tory. The loss of the town 
would have been a grievous 
blow to the Allies, and rendered 
it difficult for them to hold the 
south-west of Spain. It was 
saved by the British supremacy 
of the sea, which allowed Well- 
ington to throw into it a fresh 
garrison, including the 2nd 
battalion of the 87th. In 
March 1810 Graham, “a daring 
old man of ready temper for 
battle,” assumed the command 
of the garrison. The summer 
was spent in improving the 
fortifications. At the close of 
December Soult left Cadiz to 
go to the assistance of Massena : 
the French army was left under 
the command of Marshal Victor, 
and Graham determined to 
make an effort to raise the 
blockade. His plan was to 
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convey by sea a large body of 
troops to Tarifa (situated al- 
most in the centre of the 
Spanish side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar), and in concert with 
the garrison of that town and 
a large body of Spanish troops, 
to attack the rear of the French 
lines. Contrary winds delayed 
the project, and it was not till 
the 2nd of February that 
Graham set sail for Cadiz and 
landed at Algeciras. 

“On the 24th,” says Gough, 
“we marched to Tarifa, where 
we were joined by six or eight 
thousand Spaniards. We had 
about 4000 men.” The 6000 
or 8000 Spaniards to whom 
Gough refers were under the 
command of La Peiia, captain- 
general at the Isla de Leon. 
The story of “bright Barrosa” 
is a familiar one, but it will 
always bear being told again ; 
and Mr Rait has been able, by 
means of Major Gough’s letters 
and General Graham’s de- 
spatches, to give a clear and 
detailed account of the stub- 
born contest. 

After a night’s march of 
sixteen hours the British troops 
arrived on the morning of the 
5th of March at the low ridge 
of Barrosa, which crept in from 
the coast for a mile and a half. 
It “overlooked,” says Napier, 
“a broken plain, which was 
bounded on the left by the 
coast cliffs, on the right by the 
forest of Chiclana, in front by 
a pine-wood, beyond which rose 
a long narrow height called the 
Bermeja, to be reached by 
wading through the pine-wood 
or by the beach under the 
cliffs.” Graham, to preserve 
unanimity, had conceded the 
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command to La Peijia, and the 
Spanish general sent him direc- 
tions to move down from Bar- 
rosa to the Bermeja. At four 
in the afternoon he set forth 
through the pine-wood, leaving 
a small rearguard under Colonel 
Brown to guard the Barrosa. 
When he emerged from the 
wood he found himself brought 
to bay. The right wing of the 
enemy under Laval was close 
upon him. Victor had captured 
the height in hisrear. Nosign 
of La Pefia—Graham must 
stoutly fight it or die. To 
Brown, who was slowly retir- 
ing into the plain and sent for 
orders, he returned the laconic 
answer, “Fight!” “Trusting 
to the known heroism of British 
troops,” says Graham, “regard- 
less of the numbers and position 
of the enemy, an immediate 
attack was determined upon.” 
Ten guns under Major Duncan 
immediately opened a terrific 
fire. The right wing, led by 
General Dilkes, marched to the 
assistance of Brown, who was 
fighting at the foot of the Bar- 
rosa ridge. After a long and 
desperate combat the French 
were driven from its summit, 
“with the loss of their guns 
and many brave soldiers.” The 
left wing, led by Colonel 
Wheatley, to which the 87th 
was attached, advanced against 
Laval. When Gough came out 
of the pine-wood he formed the 
87th into line, and threw out 
his flanks to meet the enemy’s 
advance. Many went down 
under the slaughtering fire. 
Gough, as he looked down the 
dark red line, saw the symp- 
toms of wavering always to be 
noticed among men who have 
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to stand still while bullets 
crash amidst them. “Steady, 
my men,” he said, as he rode in 
their front ; “hold yourselves in 
readiness: see what we'll give 
these fellows by-and-by.” They 
When the 
light troops which were skir- 
mishing in front were with- 
drawn, Gough, waving his hat 
over his head, gave the word 
“Charge!” With a tremen- 
dous cheer they dashed upon 
the 8th French Regiment and 
broke it. The 47th French 
now came down on the right. 
Gough with great difficulty got 
his right wing collected, with 
which he made another fierce 
and rapid charge, and they too 
were broken. The next day 
Gough wrote to his wife: “We 
proudly bring with us a trophy 
that will long record the re- 
sults of two successive charges 
against two regiments, the 8th 
and the 47th. The former 
came into the field, 1600 Grena- 
diers, the finest-looking men I 
ever saw, and from the centre 
of their column we took their 
eagles,” 

The eagle was captured by 
Sergeant Patrick Masterman, 
and it was the first taken dur- 
ing the war. It bore a laurel 
wreath of pure gold round its 
neck, an honour conferred upon’ 
the 8th Regiment by Napoleon 
himself. It was conveyed to 
England and presented to the 
Prince Regent. Graham writes 
to the colonel, Sir John Doyle: 
“Your regiment has covered 
itself with glory. Recommend 
it and its commander, Gough, 
to their illustrious patron the 
Prince Regent ; too much can- 
not be done for it.” Upon the 
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87th was conferred the title of 
the Prince of Wales’ Own Irish 
Regiment, and it still bears “as 
badge of honour” upon the 
regimental colours an eagle 
with a wreath of laurel above 
the harp. Upon their com- 
mander, who had been “ear- 
nestly recommended” for pro- 
motion by General Graham, 
was conferred the brevet rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, being the 
first British officer who ever 
reached brevet promotion for 
service in action at the head of 
a regiment. On the Duke of 
Wellington’s representation it 
was antedated to the date of 
his Talavera despatches. Con- 
spicuous in the ranks of 


Graham’s little army were the 
men of the 87th Regiment, but 
at Barrosa there was sufficient 
glory to cover all the troops. 
“‘ No expression of mine,” wrote 
the general, “‘could do justice 


to the conduct of the troops 
throughout. Nothing less than 
the most unparalleled exertions 
of every officer, the invincible 
bravery of every soldier, and 
the most determined devotion 
to the honour of his Majesty’s 
arms in all, could have achieved 
such brilliant success against 
such a formidable enemy so 
posted.” 

Barrosa was a brilliant suc- 
cess, but owing to La Peiia 
keeping aloof during and after 
the action, and our troops 
being unable from exhaustion 
to follow up the victory, the 
results of the expedition proved 
fruitless. Graham retired to 
Cadiz, and the French resumed 
the blockade of the place. For 
six months Gough had to en- 
dure the monotonous life of a 
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blockaded town. Then there 
came the request from Major 
King, who commanded Tarifa, 
to send him 1200 men. Tarifa 
lies not many leagues from 
Tangiers, and Soult was anxious 
to get it as a base for supplies. 
Among the troops selected to 
send to King were eight com- 
panies of the 87th, 520 men. 


“T cannot tell you,” writes Gough 
to his wife, “the delight this little 
temporary move has given us all; 
anything for a change to a soldier. 
. « « We only got the first intima- 
tion of such a thing going forward 
while I was at dinner on the 9th, 
and the next morning I marched 
down to the water, and embarked 
the whole of the men and baggage 
in three minutes, to the astonish- 
ment of every person present.” 


After a most boisterous voy- 
age of six days, the little force 
reached Tarifa, a smal! quad- 
rangular town twenty-one miles 
by land from Gibraltar, sur- 
rounded by a narrow Moorish 
wall broken by a series of 
towers. Through the centre, 
from east to north-west, flowed 
a periodical torrent, barred at 
the entrance by a Moorish 
turret with a portcullis and 
a series of palisades. At the 
portcullis there rose from the 
bank of the torrent a row of 
houses which stretched into the 
town. These had been loop- 
holed by Captain Felix Smith, 
to whom was intrusted the 
difficult task of planning the 
defences. No place seemed so 
incapable of sustaining a siege 
or a vigorous assault. It 
was, as Wellington said, “com- 
manded at short distances, en- 
filaded in every direction, un- 
provided with artillery, and 
the walls scarcely cannon- 
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proof.” The little garrison 
consisted of about 2500 (in- 
cluding 600 Spanish infantry 
and 100 horse), and the enemy 
numbered probably about 5000 
men. On the 19th of December 
the French took possession of 
the hills surrounding Tarifa. 
Before nightfall the town was 
closely invested. On the morn- 
ing of the 24th of December 
the enemy had pushed their 
advance to within 400 yards of 
the north-east tower. Colonel 
Skerrett, who commanded the 
brigade from Cadiz, applied to 
General Cook, the commander 
of the garrison, for orders. He 
was to embark his brigade and 
return to Cadiz. That night 
a council of war was held. 
Skerrett strongly advocated 
the abandonment of Tarifa; 
but Smith, King (who came 
with the forces from Gibraltar), 
and Gough opposed the with- 
drawal. It was decided to 
continue the resistance. On 
the 29th the enemy turned 
their guns against the port- 
cullis and adjacent rampart: 
the old walls crumbled away, 
and a yawning breach ap- 
peared. “But between the 
breach, the depth to the street 
was above fourteen feet; the 
space below was covered with 
iron window-gratings, having 
every second bar turned up; 
the houses there, and behind 
all points liable to escalade, 
were completely prepared and 
garrisoned, and the troops were 
dispersed all round the ram- 
parts, each regiment having its 
own quarter.” The defence of 
the breach was intrusted to 
Gough and the 87th, who 
flanked from north to south. 
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At eight o’clock on the 31st 
of December ninety years 
ago 2000 French Grenadiers 
marched forward to the breach. 
Gough, telling his Irish boys 
that “wherever there is op- 
portunity the bayonet must 
be used,” drew his sword and 
ordered the band to strike up 
“Garry Owen.” As the French 
Grenadiers advanced, the gar- 
rison commenced a well - sus- 
tained fusilade. Every shot 
told. The breach could not 
be taken. They turned their 
attack on the portcullis. Here 
Gough and the 87th were 
ready to receive them. The 
band struck up “St Patrick’s 
Day,” “and with a crushing 
volley they smote the head 
of the French column.” Their 
gallant leader, covered with 
wounds, fell against the port- 
cullis and gave up his sword 
through the bars to Gough. 
It now required all their 
commander’s power of com- 
mand to prevent the lads from 
Galway and Tipperary from 
bursting forth and attacking 
the foe. “ Bloody war, colonel !” 
said one of the soldier-heroes 
of Barrosa; “I only want to 
teach ’em what it is to attack 
the Aiglers.” He had to con- 
tent himself with the hope 
that “next time they came, 
we'll give them ‘Garry Owen’ 
again.” But they did not 
come again. ‘On our side,” 
wrote Colonel Skerrett in gen- 
eral orders issued that evening, 
“all behaved nobly; but the 
conduct of Lieut. - Colonel 
Gough and the 87th, whose 
good fortune it was to defend 
the breach, surpasses all praise.” 
As Gough wrote to his wife, 
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“Never did British courage 
and discipline overcome more 
difficulties.” 

In October 1812 the 2nd 
Battalion under Colonel Gough 
were ordered to join Welling- 
ton’s army, and in June the fol- 
lowing year they helped to win 
the victory of Vittoria. Led 
by their colonel, they took with 
a swift charge the village of 
Hermandad. During the stub- 
born contest a bullet passed 
through his coat, but “his skin 
not broken,” and his horse 
was killed under him. “The 
officers,” he says, “ are surprised 
I brought my men under such 
a tremendous fire; they would 
have been more astonished if 
they had been there to see it.” 
The day after the battle he 
wrote to his wife :— 


**My beloved will rejoice to hear 
that the opportunity of distinguishing 
myself and the Corps occurred yester- 
day, the glorious Twenty-First of 
June. The Battalion out-Heroded 
Herod ; its conduct called forth the 
warmest encomiums from General 
Colville, who witnessed a part of its 
conduct. After the action he said 
before several officers, ‘Gough, you 
and your corps have done wonders.’ 
But, by the bye, he did not see all, a 
village having separated me from the 
rest of the Brigade, when I charged 
two heights on which were a numerous 
Force of Artillery supported by a 
heavy column of Infantry, I should 
think about two thousand, without a 
corps to assist us. My good fortune 
a came me, as I found one 
of my Sergeants got the Batonner 
[Truncheon] of Marshal Jourdan, 
who commanded the French, carried, 
I should think, by one of his staff 
who waskilled. I shall present it to- 
morrow to General Colville for Lord 
Wellington. Unfortunately no officer 
saw the fellow take it. I should 
therefore fear our action will not 
appear. . . . . It'is a staff about 
2 feet long, covered with pyrple 


velvet, most beautifully embroidered 
with Eagles. The young rascal has 
taken off the two Gold Eagles on either 
end, which he pretends he has lost.” 


The baton was presented by 
Wellington to the Prince Reg- 
ent, who sent him in return 
that of a field-marshal of the 
British army. 

On the 9th of November 
“with great splendour the day 
broke, and as the first ray of 
light played on the summit of 
the lofty Atchubia the signal- 
guns were fired in rapid succes- 
sion. Then the light-division 
soldiers leaped up, and the 
French beheld with astonish- 
ment the columns rushing on- 
ward from the flank of the 
great Rhune.” So began the 
battle of Nivelle. By night- 
fall Soult was driven from a 
mountain position he had been 
fortifying for months. The 
87th shared in the heavy fight- 
ing around the village and 
heights of Sarre, and in the 
rush for the fortifications of 
Saint Pé. During the day’s 
hard fighting Gough was 
wounded. That evening he 
wrote to his wife :— 


“Don’t be frightened, my darling 
Frances, by seeing your old man’s 
name in the list of wounded. I got 
a hard rap in the hip, but the bone is 
not touched. I, however, fear it will 
be some time before I will be well. 
However, I fully did, I trust, my 
duty—one comfort, I feel I did. I 
fear I lost most severely—three other 
officers wounded are in the room 
with me.” 


The 87th had fully main- 


tained its reputation. “The 
old Corps,” he says, “ behaved 
as usual... . Nothing could 


withstand the Prince’s Own. 
Old Colville cried out, ‘Royal 
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87th! Glorious 87th!’ 
well he might.” 

The wound prevented Gough 
from taking part in any more 
fighting in the Peninsular War. 
For his great services in the 
campaign he was awarded a 
pension and the medal for 
Talavera, for which Wellington 
had applied. On May 25, 1815, 
he was gazetted lieutenant-col- 
onel, and the honour of knight- 
hood was conferred on him. 

When Waterloo had been 
won, and the Napoleonic star 
had set, the English politician 
with his perennial desire for 
economy proceeded to reduce 
the strength of the army. On 
the Ist of February 1817 the 
2nd Battalion of the 87th was 
disbanded at Colchester. Three 
hundred and thirty men were 
transferred to the 1st Bat- 
talion. The present regiment, 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers, is 
thus the lineal descendant of 
the 2nd Battalion as well as of 
the Ist. It still bears on its 
colours the proud words “ Bar- 
rosa’ and “ Tarifa.” The mem- 
ory of Hugh Gough lives in 
the traditions and the legends 
of the regiment. The story is 
told how a recruit, seeing in the 
mess-room a print of the well- 
known portrait depicting him 
in a loose overcoat, asked who 
it was. “That,” said a ser- 
geant, “is Lord Gough, and 
that is his fighting coat. After 
a battle it was a perfect sight 
to see him shake the bullets out 
of that coat.” 

After remaining for more 
than two years on half-pay, Sir 
Hugh was appointed (August 
12, 1819) to the command of 
the 23rd Regiment, which had 


and 
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accompanied the conqueror of 
Quebec to the Heights of Abra- 
ham. After two years spent 
in garrison at Northampton, 
the corps was sent to Cork to 
suppress the outrages of the 
Whiteboys. Gough was ap- 
pointed a magistrate of the 
three counties—Cork, Limer- 
ick, and Tipperary. By means 
of military patrols he put down 
the outrages, and he won the 
affection and confidence of the 
peasantry by his mingling of 
firmness and good temper. 
When the regiment left for 
Dublin all classes gave more 
than one proof of their good- 
will. From Dublin the regi- 
ment was sent to Galway. 
Here Gough’s tenure of com- 
mand came to an end, and for 
eleven years he remained with- 
out active employment. It 
seemed as if his military career 
were over. When the coloneley 
of the 87th became vacant, and 
he did not receive the honour 
which was his due, he thought 
of selling his regimental com- 
mission. But more work and 
glory were now at hand. In 
1837 Sir Hugh Gough, who 
had seven years previously 
been gazetted to the rank of 
major-general, was appointed 
to the command of the Mysore 
Division of the Madras army. 
Sailing for India in the early 
autumn, he reached Madras in 
October, and at once proceeded 
to Bangalore, the headquarters 
of the division. After he had 
been three years there, he was 
appointed to take the command 
of the troops in China, where 
our first operations had not 
been marked by success. 

The first China war is an 
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episode in our Imperial annals 
which we would like to forget. 
That dreadful work of blood, 
sickening after sixty years to 
read about, creates not one 
feeling of pride or exaltation. 
The war, like so many of our 
small wars, was due to weak- 
ness, vacillation, and ignorance 
of the people with whom we 
came in contact. It was con- 
ducted by the British soldier 
making attacks on fortified 
places, and rout and slaughter 
were the certain results. The 
redeeming feature is the noble 
attempt made by Gough to 
save as far as possible the 
peaceful and inoffensive in- 
habitants of the towns and 
villages from the horrors of 
war. 

Lord Gough saw that cap- 
turing towns and arsenals on 
the coast would have little 
effect on the governments at 
Pekin, and to him must be 
given the credit of the bold 
plan of taking the army and 
fleet 200 miles up an unknown 
river to capture the town of 
Chin - kiang-foo, which com- 
manded the intersection of 
the Imperial Canal with the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. The highest 
credit also is due to Lord 
Gough for the clearness and 
decision with which he ma- 
tured this plan, and _ to 
Admiral Sir William Parkes 
for the skill and vigilance 
with which he conducted the 
fleet up the great river. 
Chin-kiang-foo was attacked, 
defended with considerable 
stubbornness by the Tartars, 
and captured with some loss. 
When the English force entered 
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the city they found the enemy 
had destroyed themselves. Sir 
Hugh states in his despatch : 
“Dead bodies of Tartars in 
every house we entered, prin- 
cipally women and children 
thrown into wells or otherwise 
murdered by their own people. 
A great number of those who 
escaped our fire committed 
suicide after destroying their 
families; the loss of life has 
been appalling, and it may be 
said that the Manchu race in 
this city is extinct.” Sir Hugh 
writes home, “I am sick at 
heart of war and its fearful 
consequences.” The feet of the 
bravest are slow to shed blood. 
Nanking was taken without 
shedding of blood, and, on the 
29th of August 1842, a treaty 
was signed. On his return to 
India Sir Hugh Gough re- 
ceived a demi- official letter 
from the Duke of Wellington 
informing him that he had 
been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in India: “ This is one of 
the highest, if not the highest 
situation which an officer in 
her Majesty’s service can hold, 
and I do not doubt that you 
will equally as heretofore in 
other ‘situations perform its 
duties with honour to your 
own character, and to the 
public advantages.” 

On the 11th of August 1843 
Sir Hugh Gough assumed com- 
mand of the army in India. 
He was soon in the field. The 
state of affairs in the Mahratta 
Court of Gwalior demanded 
the serious attention of the 
Governor-General, Lord Ellen- 
borough, whose striking abil- 
ity, energy, and zeal were 
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marred by an excess of vanity 
and love of show. His prompt 
action regarding the mutinous 
army of Gwalior was one 
of the most creditable events 
in his administration. He 
ordered an army of observa- 
tion, numbering about 12,000 
men besides artillery, to form 
at Agra. Gough proposed 
that an army of 20,000 men 
should be collected, and that 
they should not all be gathered 
at Agra, but that they should 
be divided into two bodies, the 
right wing (under himself) to 
operate from Agra, and the 
left (under Sir John Grey) 
from Bundelecund. This plan 
of operations was questioned 
by Henry Havelock in his 
notebook before the campaign, 
on the ground that “it is 
contrary to all true principles 
to make corps which have no 
communication act separately 
against a central force when 
communications are open.” 
Sir Harry Smith, who pointed 
out to Havelock “the nobler 
part of our glorious profession,” 
and had studied the science of 
war, says, “According to the 
rules of strategy and correct 
principles of combination this 
division of the threatening or 
invading forces may with great 
reason be questioned.” Sir 
Hugh Gough explained to the 
Duke of Wellington before the 
campaign began the reasons 
for his strategy :— 


“Your Grace will not, I trust, 
consider that I have decided on an 
injudicious movement by advancing 
from such opposite points and leaving 
to an enemy the option of attackin 
either Wing when no support coul 
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be afforded it by the other. But I 
feel perfectly confident that either 
Wing would be amply sufficient not 
only to repel, but to overthrow, the 
whole Mahratta force in the field, 
while by such a movement, the at- 
tacking force would be cut off from 
the Capital and stronghold of Gwalior, 
together with what the Mahrattas 
place so much reliance on—their im- 
movable park of 300 guns—by a rapid 
march of the other Wing. On the 
other hand, I shall place their Army 
between two powerful bodies capable 
of taking in reverse or of turning the 
flank of any aagpans they may take 
up. It will also enable me, in a great 
measure, to prevent what I have so 
long apprehended, the dispersion of 
their force into bodies of armed men, 
who would assuredly become bands 
of Robbers, and make incursions into 
our territories.” 


Sir Hugh Gough based his 
strategy upon the supposition 
that the Mahratta army was 
a mob without leaders, with 
the heads at variance, “I 
found a well-disciplined, well- 
organised army, well led and 
truly gallant.” Up to the last 
moment it was hoped that there 
would be no need to resort to 
arms. But the Mahratta army 
was determined to resist any 
interference in the State. On 
the 2nd December the Ist 
Brigade crossed the River 
Chumbul, which marks our 
frontier. It was an act of 
war; but so confident was the 
Governor-General of the main- 
tenance of peace that he in- 
vited Sir Hugh Gough and 
Lady Gough to dine with him 
at the village where the right 
wing had assembled. The 
Commander - in - Chief, accom- 
panied by his wife and 
daughter, joined the Governor- 
General in the enemy’s country. 
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The heroic Juana, who had 
shared with her husband, 
Harry Smith, the dangers and 
privations, the hardships and 
fatigues, of the Peninsular 
campaign, was also present. 
On the 25th of December 1843 
a large body of Mahrattas 
marched out of Gwalior, and 
the next day they took up a 
strong position at a village 
called Chonda, six miles from 
the British army. It was care- 
fully reconnoitred. During the 
night the Mahrattas moved to 
another position three miles in 
advance of it, at the village of 
Maharajpore. No second re- 


connaissance was made on the 
morning of the 29th before the 
column advanced. Grey day- 
light had not come when the 
left column started. At dawn 
the centre and right moved 
forward. Lord Ellenborough 


rode in the rear of the reserve 
battery. The ladies on ele- 
phants, with a small escort, 
rode behind the troops as they 
marched up to Maharajpore. 
They soon came under fire. 
As the heads of the columns 
appeared the enemy’s guns 
opened on them. “This was 
no surprise,” states the bio- 
grapher. Sir Hugh had never 
doubted that the enemy would 
have to occupy Maharajpore as 
an outpost. But it was a sur- 
prise to find that the Mahrattas 
meant to fight the battle at 
the village, and if the scouting 
had been well done, and a real 
reconnaissance made before the 
troops -° .vanced, the battle 
might have been won by a 
combination of arms with less 
loss of life. As Harry Smith 
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wrote at the time, “In the late 
conflict mo one gave our foe 
credit for half his daring or 
ability ; hence our attack was 
not quite so scientifically power- 
ful by a combination of the 
different arms as it might have 
been.” The fiery old general 
“was surprised,” to use his own 
words, “and most agreeably 
surprised, to see that they had 
pushed forward into a plain 
open for all arms so large a 
body of their force.” He gave 
orders for a direct attack upon 
Maharajpore. The columns 
slowly and steadily plodded 
their way over the ploughed 
fields under a heavy cross-fire 
of cannon and grape like hail. 
Many a gallant fellow fell. 
Then with a rush they carried 
the battery, bayoneting the 
brave gunners, who would not 
abandon their guns. Behind 
the guns stood the Mahratta 
infantry. They fought with 
the desperate valour of their 
race. As the gallant and 
generous Harry Smith says, 
“A more thorough devotedness 
to their cause no soldiers could 
evince, and the annals of their 
defeat, although an honour to 
us, can never be recorded as 
a disgrace to them.” Three 
thousand of the enemy lay 
dead on the field, and fifty- 
six superb bronze guns were 
the spoil of the victors. But 
they were won at a heavy cost. 
The British forces at Maharaj- 
pore numbered 4810 infantry, 
with 350 artillery and 30 field- 
guns, and supported by 1340 
cavalry. The British loss was 
—killed, 6 officers and 100 
men; wounded, 34 officers and 
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650 men. Total casualties, 790 
killed and wounded. 

In June 1844 the Court of 
Directors, distrusting his er- 
ratic genius and disliking his 
love of theatrical display, re- 
called Lord Ellenborough. His 
successor was Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, who had turned the tide 
in the battle of Albuera, and 
had been immortalised by the 
eloquent historian as “the 
young soldier with the eye of a 
general and the soul of a hero.” 
Besides being a brave soldier, 
Sir Henry Hardinge was a man 
of sound sagacity, excellent 
habits of business, and most 
benevolent temper. His milit- 
ary qualities were considerable, 
but his mind was not dazzled 
by military glory, and the first 
year of his administration was 
devoted to social and adminis- 
trative reforms. Though im- 
mersed in the duties of a civil 
ruler, patronising literature, en- 
couraging education, projecting 
canals, the Governor-General 
did not neglect military prob- 
lems. He knew the confusion 
into which the affairs of the 
Punjab had fallen, and he was 
aware of the consequences to 
which this might lead. He had 
come to India with the firmest 
resolution to avoid war, but he 
provided for the exigencies of 
defence. If he had followed the 
counsel of Sir Hugh Gough, he 
might, as the biographer shows, 
have made more ample prepara- 
tion for war. The Commander- 
in-Chief was right in desiring 
to be absolutely ready to fight— 
the Governor-General was not 
wrong in refusing to do what 
would destroy all chance of 
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maintaining peace. As it was, 
the assembly of the Army of 
Exercise, and bringing the 
famous bridge of boats with 
military equipment to Feroze- 
pore, roused the patriotism of 
the Sikhs. They answered by 
crossing the Sutlej—not, as 
historians state, into British 
territory, but into their own 
territory, which the Sikh soldier 
believed the time had come to 
defend. They took up an ex- 
tended position at Ferozeshah, 
about half-way between our 
frontier garrison at Ferozepore 
and the village of Moodkee. 
The crossing of the Sutlej was, 
however, contrary to treaty, 
aud the inevitable war began. 
On our side the preparations 
were incomplete. We had col- 
lected regiments and guns, but 
food and ammunition and car- 
riages and hospital stores were 
all behind, or remained to be col- 
lected. It would be instructive 
to all who are enamoured of a 
Military Board to read the 
many huge tomes which con- 
tain the proceedings of the old 
Indian Military Board during 
the Sutlej] campaigns. On the 
12th of December, the day after 
the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej, 
Henry Hardinge gallantly rode 
over to Ludiana, an important 
frontier station, eighty miles to 
the east of Ferozepore, higher 
up the Sutlej. And he took 
the daring and most important 
step of withdrawing almost the 
whole garrison. The same day 
Hugh Gough, with the Umballa 
force, set forth, and being joined 
by the Ludiana force, the united 
army reached the walled village 
of Moodkee. The men were 
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dead-beat. They had done 140 
miles in seven days, and the 
last march of several leagues 
had been over a sandy plain. 
The soldiers, who had been 
without food since the preced- 
ing evening, had just begun to 
prepare a meal when news came 
that the enemy’s cavalry was 
advancing. As the biographer 
remarks, “It has frequently 
been stated that the army was 
surprised at Moodkee,” and he 
attempts to refute the state- 
ment by saying that Captain 
Haines, acting military secre- 
tary, was sent out to see and 
hear any movements of troops, 
and that he met an officer who 
told him he had been watching 
clouds of dust in the distance, 
indicating the movement of a 
large body of troops. If the 
scouting had been efficiently 
done, and a _ reconnaissance 
made, Hugh Gough would have 
discovered that the very flower 
of the Sikh infantry were posted 
in a dense low forest, and that 
they had a vast number of guns 
and masses of cavalry. When 
our troops were forming, the 
Sikhs began the battle with a 
fierce cannonade. The British 
guns replied. During the ar- 
tillery duel the enemy’s horse 
advanced. The British cavalry 
fell impetuously on them from 
either flank, and drove them 
into the forest, “when the 
enemy’s infantry,” says Harry 
Smith, “brought them up and 
occasioned a very considerable 
and most unnecessary loss.” 
Night was falling fast when 
our infantry advanced. The 
deadly precision of the Sikh guns 
mowed them down. Sir John 
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M‘Caskell was shot through the 
heart at the head of his divi- 
sion, which occupied the centre ; 
Brigadier Bolton was mortally 
wounded as he led the left 
brigade, and Wheeler as he led 
the right brigade. The British 
soldiers went on. Position after 
position was taken after a 
deadly tussle,—‘our infantry 
using,” says Gough, “that 
never - failing weapon, the 
bayonet.” The victory was 
dearly bought. The total loss 
was 215 of all ranks killed and 
257 wounded. 

The next day (20th Decem- 
ber) was spent in burying the 
dead. The Governor-General 
that evening placed his services 
at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as second in 
command. “I need hardly 
say,” wrote Gough, “ with what 
pleasure the offer was ac- 
cepted.” Orders were sent to 
Sir John Littler to leave a 
small guard at Ferozepore, and 
to effect a junction with the 
main body, which the next day 
were to manceuvre on the 
enemy's right. On the morn- 
ing of the 21st of December 
the offensive was resumed, and 
our columns of all arms de- 
bouched four miles on the road 
to Ferozepore and found them- 
selves before the right of the 
Sikh intrenched camp. This 
consisted of strong  breast- 
works in the form of a parallel- 
ogram of about a mile in length 
and half a mile in breadth; 
within its area lay the strong 
village of Ferozeshah. These 
formidable works were pro- 
tected by 150 guns of heavy 
calibre and defended by near 
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30,000 men, trained and disci- 
plined by French and Italian 
officers. About eleven o’clock 
Sir Hugh rode up to Sir Henry 
Hardinge and said, “ Sir Henry, 
if we attack at once, I promise 
you a splendid victory.” Sir 
Henry refused to entertain the 
proposition, and as the Chief 
continued to press it, he calmly 
observed, “Then, Sir Hugh, I 
must exercise my civil powers 
as Governor-General, and for- 
bid the attack until Littler’s 
force has come up.” It was a 
delicate and momentous deci- 
sion to make; but, as Harry 
Smith says, it “was a most 
fortunate interdiction for Bri- 
tish India.” Ferozeshah was a 
drawn battle; but without the 
substantial reinforcement of 
5000 men and twenty-four guns 
it must have ended in disaster. 
The biographer, who unfortun- 
ately considers himself in all 
matters bound to defend the 
strategy of Gough, and to 
criticise severely those who 
did not approve of it, writes, 
“Sir Henry Hardinge was a 
brave man; but he had seen 
no fighting from the Water- 
loo campaign to the date 
of the battle of Moodkee.” 
Gough had seen no fighting 
from the Peninsular campaign 
to the China war, and the 
China war was the worst ex- 
perience for fighting the brave 
and well-disciplined Sikhs. It 
is also not fair to attribute the 
delay in making the attack en- 
tirely to Sir Arthur Hardinge’s 
decision; for Littler arrived 
about one in the afternoon, and 
the attack was not made till 
3.30. - The battle began with 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO. MLXI. 
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a heavy and well-directed fire 
from the enemy’s hundred guns, 
more than forty of which were 
of battering calibre. In vain 
our artillery, of much lighter 
calibre, attempted to silence it. 
Then, in the face of a storm 
of shot and shell, our infantry 
advanced and carried the in- 
trenchments. “They threw 
themselves upon the guns,” 
says the despatch, “and with 
matchless gallantry wrested 
them from the enemy; but 
when the batteries were par- 
tially within our grasp our 
soldiery had to face such a 
fire of musketry from the Sikh 
infantry, arrayed behind their 
guns, that in spite of their 
most heroic efforts a portion 
only of the intrenchments could 
be carried. Night fell while 
the conflict was everywhere 
raging.” It was one of the 
most memorable nights in 
the annals of the British Em- 
pire. Sir Henry Hardinge 
writes :— 

“T bivouacked with the men, with- 
out food or covering, and our nights 
are bitter cold. A burning camp in 
our front, our brave fellows lying 
down under a heavy cannonade, 
which continued during the whole 
night, mixed with the wild cries of 
the Sikhs, our English hurrah, the 
tramp of men, and the groans of the 
dying. In this state, with a handful 
of men who had carried the batteries 
the night before, I remained till 
morning, taking very short intervals 
of rest by lying down with various 
regiments, in succession, to ascer- 
tain their temper, and revive their 
spirits,” 

“T found,” he goes on to say 
—“T found myself again with 
my old Peninsular friends of the 
29th, 31st, 50th, and the 9th, 
2A 
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all in good heart”; and with 
them was the 80th Queen’s, 
who had borne the brunt of 
the attack. “ My answer to all 
and every man was, that we 
must fight it out, attack the 
enemy vigorously at daybreak, 
beat them or die honourably in 
the field. The gallant old gen- 
eral, kind-hearted and hero- 
ically brave, entirely coincided 
with me.” 
He adds :— 


“During the night I occasionally 
called on our brave English soldiers 
to punish the Sikhs when they came 
too close and were impudent; and 
when morning broke we went at it 
in true English style. Gough was on 
the right. I placed myself, and dear 
little Arthur! [his son] by my side, 
in the centre, about thirty yards in 
front of the men, to prevent their 
firing, and we drove the enemy, with- 
out a halt, from one extremity of the 
camp to the other, capturing thirty of 
forty guns as we went along, which 
fired at twenty paces from us, and 
were served obstinately. The brave 
men drew up in an excellent line, and 
cheered Gough and myself as we rode 
up the line, the regimental colours 
lowering to me as on parade. The 
mournful part is the heavy loss I 
have sustained in my officers. I have 
had ten aides-de-camp hors de combat, 
five killed, and five wounded. The 
fire of grape was very heavy from 
100 pieces of cannon; the Sikh army 
drilled by French officers, and the 
men the most warlike in India.” 


So ended “a bloody bulldog 
fight.” It had cost us 694 killed 
and 1721 wounded. Of the 
total killed no fewer than 499 
were British, 37 officers and 462 
men. In the total wounded 
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there were 78 British officers 
and 1054 men. ‘“ Another such 
action,” said Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, “‘ will shake the Empire.” 
The enemy retired in perfect 
order across the Sutlej, and we 
had neither sufficient troops nor 
ammunition to follow them. 
For nearly a month the army 
of the Sutlej lay idle, awaiting 
the siege-train from Delhi. The 
Sikhs again crossed the river 
and threatened Ludiana. Sir 
Harry Smith was sent to dis- 
lodge them, and won the glori- 
ous victory of Aliwal. Of it 
the Duke of Wellington said: 
“T have read the account of 
many a battle; but I have never 
read the account of one in which 
more ability, energy, and ex- 
perience have been manifested 
than in this. I know of none 
in which an officer ever showed 
himself more capable than this 
officer has in commanding the 
field.” On the 7th of December 
the long train of heavy guns 
dragged by stately elephants 
entered the camp. On the 8th 
Sir Harry Smith rejoined the 
Commander-in-Chief. As the 
sun rose on the 10th of Decem- 
ber the English batteries opened 
fire, and for upwards of three 
hours an incessant play of artil- 
lery was kept on the enemy’s 
intrenchments. The Sikhs 
“flash for flash returned and 
fire for fire.’ For two hours 
the roar of the mighty ordnance 
reverberated through the valley 
of the Sutlej. The news was 





1 Little Arthur became Sir Arthur 


Hardinge, Commander-in-Chief of the 


Bombay Army, and the present writer had the privilege of discussing with him 
the battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah. Justice has never been done to¥Sir 
Arthur Hardinge’s ability, bravery, and?love of his profession. 
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then brought toGough that only 
a few rounds of shot were left. 
The amount of ammunition 
ordered by the Commander-in- 
Chief had not been brought 
into the field. ‘Thank God!” 
exclaimed the fiery Chief, “then 
I'll be at them with the bayonet.” 
He rejected the suggestion to 
withdraw. “Indeed I will not. 
Tell Sir Robert Dick to move 
on, in the name of God!” The 
3rd Division under Sir Robert 
Dick, protected by batteries and 
horse artillery, advanced in line 
up to the breastworks. Every 
shot from the enemy’s batteries 
told on them, and the deadly 
fire of muskets and swivels sent 
them back shattered. It was 
but a moment. Headed by 
their old and fearless leader, 
the two brigades made another 
rush. Close to the trenches 
fell, after a life of honour, the 
heroic Dick, while cheering on 
his men. But the first line of 
intrenchments was won. As 
the whole fire of the Sikhs in 
the intrenchments began to be 
thrown on them, Gough ordered 
the Ist and 2nd Divisions, com- 
manded by Sir Harry Smith 
and General Gilbert, to attack 
the right and centre. Gilbert’s 
division advanced in two lines. 
The Sikh batteries burst forth 
almost as they reached the 
lofty intrenchments. Again and 
again they attempted to assault 
them. Gilbert and Brigadier 
M‘Laren were struck, but they 
continued to rally their men. 
Brigadier Taylor fell dead in 
front of the lines. No scaling- 
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ladders. A soldier climbed on 
the shoulders of a comrade, 
and so they scaled the in- 
trenchments and dislodged the 
defenders. Right, left, and 
centre, the Sikh lines were 
stormed. But from right to 
left the mortal fray raged. 
“Mixed together, sword and 
targets against bayonets.” “For 
twenty minutes we were at it,” 
says Harry Smith, “against 
five times my number, some- 
times receding (never turning 
round though), sometimes ad- 
vancing. The old 31st and 50th 
laid on like devils.” 

Openings were made in the 
intrenchments by the sappers. 
Through them the British 
cavalry came in single file, 
and re-forming, galloped over 
and cut down the brave gunners. 
Every field- battery gun that 
could be brought up opened 
fire on the foe. Squadrons of 
horse and three divisions of 
infantry pressed them on every 
side. They stalked sullenly and 
sternly away, and attempted to 
ford the river. The horse artil- 
lery opened fire, and terrible 
was the carnage. The victors 
had 301 killed and 1913 
wounded. Among the killed 
were 13 European officers, and 
101 were wounded.' The victory 
placed the Punjab at our feet. 
The Governor-General, how- 
ever, would not annex it, and 
he granted to the vanquished 
enemy too easy terms of 
peace. On Sir Henry Har- 
dinge the Queen conferred the 
dignity of a viscountcy and on 





1 The figures are taken from the official despatch. They do not agree with 
those given in the biography.’ But casualty lists are the despair of the historian, 
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Lord Gough that of a barony, 
both in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom. 

On the 12th of January 1848 
the guns of Fort William an- 
nounced the landing in Calcutta 
of a new Governor-General. 
At the doorsteps of Govern- 
ment House Lord Dalhousie 
was greeted by the brave vet- 
eran, who, as ruler of India, 
had shown the qualities of a 
wise and great statesman. The 
Empire was at peace, and the 
departing Governor - General 
declared that the peace would 
be a lasting one. But before 
a year elapsed the Sikhs tried 
another fall with their old an- 
tagonists. The national safety 
demanded war. “Ihave wished 
for peace,” said Lord Dalhousie 
at a farewell banquet; “I have 
longed for it; I have striven 
for it. But unwarned by pre- 
cedent, uninfluenced by ex- 
ample, the Sikh nation has 
called for war, and on my 
word, sirs, they shall have it 
with a vengeance.” On the 
13th of February 1849 the 
first engagement of the second 
Sikh war took place. Lord 
Gough had great military at- 
tainments, but the first sound 
of an enemy’s gun deprived 
him of the prudence of age 
or experience. The biographer 
shows that for many of the 
blunders made at Chillianwalla 
he was not answerable; but it 
is impossible to study the criti- 
cism of Havelock and Durand 
without being convinced that 
he was wrong in altering his 
original plan and attacking as 
he did. A cannon-shot, as he 
himself said, roused his Irish 
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blood, and orders were given 
to prepare for action. Again 
and again the British soldiers 
were rallied and led to the 
death -dealing batteries. As 
the sun went down the Sikhs 
slowly gave way, contesting 
every inch of ground, and their 
guns were captured. The first 
of Greek historians would have 
recorded that both sides erected 
a “trophy.” Both sides fired 
salutes in honour of victory. 
More than 2000 of our army 
were killed and wounded. In 
one tent alone 13 officers of 
the 24th Foot lay dead. 
When tidings of the great 
fight reached England, a 
somewhat unjust and ignoble 
outcry was raised for the re- 
call of Lord Gough. Lord 
Dalhousie also wrote home 
demanding his recall, and the 
Government appointed Sir 
Charles Napier to succeed 
him. Before Napier reached 
India, Gough had won the 
decisive victory of Gujerat. 
It is impossible to agree with 
the biographer that “tie most 
obvious comment on the battle 
of Gujerat is the similarity of 
its plan to that of the action 
of Chillianwalla.” At Gujerat 
we had the advantages of 
a thorough reconnaissance. 
Lord Dalhousie had in earn- 
est letters enjoined caution on 
the fiery chief, and he took 
the advice. At Sobraon he 
brought his artillery into full 
play, and it was after the 
Sikhs’ fire had been nearly 
silenced that the British in- 
fantry advanced from both 
flanks and carried the in- 
trenched villages one by one. 
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The Sikhs fought with their 


usual valour, but were utter- 


ly routed. Thus a mighty 
struggle was splendidly ended. 
The prize of the victory was 
a kingdom. The Governor- 
General declared that the Sikh 
dominion had come to an end 
in the land of the five rivers, 
and would be replaced by 
British rule. 

On the 6th of May 1849 
Sir Charles Napier landed at 
Calcutta, and the following 
day Lord Gough laid down 
his office. On the 16th of 
May he bade leave in a fare- 
well order to the army which 
he had so often led to vic- 
tory in “four memorable cam- 
paigns,” and to whose valour, 
discipline, and trust in their 
leader he owed “ whatever of 
rank or reputation he had 
latterly obtained.” For his 
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last great victory, “a grand 
termination of your glorious 
career in the East,” wrote 
Wellington, her Majesty cre- 
ated him a Viscount. On his 
return to England all classes 
attempted to repair the injury 
that had been done him, by 
a most cordial welcome. The 
silent dignity with which he 
bore ill-repute had won the 
respect of Englishmen. The 
fine old warrior went back to 
his native land, which he so 
dearly loved, to spend the 
evening of his life. On the 
2nd of March 1869 parted 
from its tenement of clay one 
of the bravest and noblest of 
souls. Gough was a hero of 
Irish blood. Many of the best 
sons of Erin have bled for 
England, but there is no one 
who was a greater honour to 
the old country. 
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BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 


CHAPTER VII. 


IT was a little less than three 
weeks since Chilcote and Loder 
had drunk their toast, and 
again Loder was seated at his 
desk. 

His head was bent and his 
hand moved carefully, as he 
traced line after line of mean- 
ingless words on a sheet of 
foolscap. Having covered the 
page with writing, he rose, 
moved to the centre table, and 
compared his task with an open 
letter that lay there. The com- 
parison seemed to please him ; 
he straightened his shoulders 
and threw back his head in an 
attitude of critical satisfaction. 

So absorbed was he that 
when a step sounded on the 
stairs outside he did not notice 
it, and only raised his head 
when the door was uncere- 
moniously thrown open. Even 
then his interest was only 
momentary. 

“Hullo!” he said, his eyes 
returning to their scrutiny of 
his task. 

Chilcote shut the door and 
came hastily across the room. 
He looked ill and harassed. As 
he reached Loder he put out 
his hand nervously and touched 
his arm. 

Loder looked up. 
is it?” he asked. 
development ?” 

Chilcote tried to smile. 
“Yes,” he said huskily, “it’s 
come.” . 


“What 
“Any new 


Loder freed his arm. “ What? 
The end of the world?” 

“The end of me.” The words 
came jerkily, the strain that 
had enforced them showing in 
every syllable. 

Still Loder was uncompre- 
hending. He could not —or 
would not—understand. 

Again Chilcote caught and 
jerked at his sleeve. ‘Don’t 
you see? 
said. 

“No.” 

Chilcote dropped the other’s 
arm and passed his handker- 
chief across his forehead. 

“It’s come,” he repeated. 
“Don’t you understand? I 
want you.” He drew away, 
then stepped back again anx- 
iously. 

“TI know I’m taking you 
unawares, but it’s not my fault. 
On my soul, it’s not! The 
thing seems to spring at 
me and grip me ” ‘He 
stopped, sinking weakly into 
a chair. 

For a moment Loder stood 
erect and immovable; then, 
almost with reluctance, his 
glance turned to the figure 
huddled beside him. 

“You want me to take your 
place to-night — without pre- 
paration?” His voice was 
distinct and firm. 

“Yes. Yes, Ido.” Chilcote 
spoke without looking up. 

“That you may spend the 


Can’t you see?” he 
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night in opium? This and 
other nights?” 

Chilcote lifted a flushed, un- 
settled face. “You have no 
right to preach. You accepted 
the bargain.” 

Loder raised his head quickly. 
“T never——” he began ; then 
both his face and voice altered. 

“You are quite right,” he 
said coldly. ‘You won’t have 
to complain again.” 

Chilcote stirred uncomfort- 
ably. ‘ My dear chap, I meant 
no offence. It’s merely——” 

“ Your nerves. Iknow. But 
come to business. What am I 
to do?” 

Chilcote rose excitedly. “Yes, 
business. Let’s come to busi- 
ness, It’s rough on you, taking 
you short like this. But you 
have an erratic person to deal 
with. I’ve had a horrible day 
—a horrible day.” His face 


had paled again, and in the 


green lamplight it possessed 
a greyish hue. Involuntarily 
Loder turned away. 

Chilcote watched him as he 
passed to the desk and be- 
gan mechanically to sort his 
papers. 

“A horrible day!” he re- 
peated. “So bad that I 
daren’t face the night. You've 
read De Quincey?” he asked, 
with a sudden change of tone. 

“Yes.” 

“Then read him again and 
you'll understand. I have all 
the horrors—without any art. 
I have no ‘Ladies of Sorrow,’ 
but I have worse monsters than 
his ‘crocodile,’” He laughed 
wildly and unpleasantly. 

Loder turned. ‘ Why in the 
devil’s name——?” he began; 
then once more he halted. 
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Something in Chilcote’s drawn, 
excited face checked him. The 
strange sense of hopeless pre- 
destination that we sometimes 
see in the eyes of another 
struck cold upon him, chilling 
his last attempt at remon- 
strance. 

“What do you want me to 
do?” he asked in a lowered 
voice, 

The words steadied Chilcote. 
He laughed a little. The laugh 
was still shaky, but it was 
pitched in a lower key. 

“You—you're quite right to 
pull me up! We have no time 
to waste. It must be one 
o'clock.” He pulled out his 
watch, then walked to the 
window and_ stood looking 
down into the shadowy court. 

‘“‘ How quiet you are here!” 
he said. Then abruptly a new 
thought struck him, and he 
wheeled back into the room. 

“Loder!” he said quickly. 
“Loder, I have an _ idea! 
While you are me, why 
shouldn’t I be you? Why 
shouldn’t I be John Loder in- 
stead of the vagrant we con- 
templated. It covers every- 
thing—it explains everything. 
It’s magnificent! I’m amazed 
we never thought of it before.” 

Loder was still beside the 
desk. “I thought of it,” he 
said without looking back. 

“ And didn’t suggest it?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

There was silence, and Chil- 
cote coloured quickly. 

“Jealous of your reputa- 
tion?” he said. 

“T have none to be jealous 
of.” 

Chilcote laughed disagree- 
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ably. ‘Then you aren’t so 
far gone in philosophy as I 
thought. You have still a 
niche in your own good 
opinion.” 

Again Loder was silent; 
then he smiled. “You have 
an oddly correct perception at 
times,” he said. “I suppose I 
have had a lame sort of pride 
in keeping my name clean. 
But pride like that is out of 
fashion—and I’ve got to float 
with the tide.” He laughed— 
the short laugh that Chilcote 
had heard once or twice before, 
and, crossing the room, he 
paused by his visitor. 

‘“‘ After all,” he said, “what 
business have I with pride— 
straight or lame? Have my 
identity if you want it. When 
all defences have been broken 
down, one barrier won’t save 
the town.” Laughing again, 
he laid his hand on the other’s 
arm. ‘ Come!” he said. “Give 
your orders. I capitulate.” 


An hour later the two men 
passed from Loder’s bedroom, 
where the final arrangements 
had been completed, back into 
the sitting-room. Loder came 
first in faultless evening dress. 
His hair was carefully brushed, 
the clothes he wore fitted him 
perfectly. To any glance—criti- 
cal or casual—he was the man 
who had mounted the stairs 
and entered the rooms earlier in 
the evening. Chilcote’s manner 
of walking and poise of the 
head seemed to have descended 
upon him with Chilcote’s 
clothes. He came into the 
room hastily and passed to the 
desk. 


“T have no private papers,” 
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he said, “so I have nothing to 
lock up. Everything can stand 
as it is. A woman named 
Robins comes in the mornings 
to clean up and light the fire— 
otherwise you must shift for 
yourself. Nobody will disturb 
you. Quiet — dead quiet, is 
about the one thing you can 
count on.” 

Chilcote, half halting in the 
doorway, made an attempt to 
laugh. Of the two he was 
noticeably the more embar- 
rassed. In Loder’s well-worn, 
well-brushed tweed suit he felt 
stranded on his own person- 
ality, bereft for the moment of 
the familiar accessories that 
helped to cloak deficiencies and 
keep the wheel of convention- 
ality comfortably rolling. He 
stood, unpleasantly conscious of 
himself, unable to shape his 
sensations even in thought. He 
glanced at the fire, at the table, 
finally at the chair on which 
he had thrown his overcoat be- 
fore entering the bedroom. At 
sight of it his gaze bright- 
ened, the aimlessness forsook 
him, and he gave an exclama- 
tion of relief. 

“By Jove!” he said. 
clean forgot.” 

“What?” 
round. 

“The rings.” He crossed to 
the coat and thrust his hand 
into the pocket. “The dup- 
licates only arrived this after- 
noon. The nick of time, eh?” 
He spoke fast, his fingers 
searching busily. Occupation 
of any kind came as a boon. 

Loder slowly followed him, 
and as the box was brought to 
light he leant forward interest- 


edly. 


“Ty 


Loder looked 
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“As I told you, one is a copy 
of an old signet-ring, the other 
a plain band—a plain gold 
band like a wedding - ring.” 
Chilcote laughed as he placed 
the four rings side by side on 
his palm. “I could think of 
nothing else that would be 
wide —and not ostentatious. 
You know how I detest dis- 
play.” 

Loder touched the rings. 
“You have good taste,” he 
said. “ Let’s see if they serve 
their purpose?” He picked 
them up and carried them to 
the lamp. 

Chilcote followed him. 

“That was an ugly wound !” 
he said, his curiosity reawaken- 
ing as Loder extended his 
finger. “‘How did you come 
by it?” 

The other smiled. 
memento,” he said. 
“Of bravery?” 

“No. Quite the reverse.” 
He looked again at his hand, 
then looked at Chilcote. ‘ No,” 
he repeated, with an unusual 
impulse of confidence. “It serves 
to remind me that I am not 
exempt — that I have been 
fooled like other men.”’ 

“Which implies a woman?” 
Chilcote returned his glance. 

“Yes.” Again Loder looked 
at the scar on his finger. “I 
seldom recall the thing,” he 
said, “it’s so absolutely past. 
But I rather like to remember 
it to-night. I rather want you 
to know that I’ve been through 
the fire. It’s a sort of guar- 
antee.” 

Chilcote made a hasty gest- 
ure, but the other interrupt- 
ed it. 

“Oh, I know you trust me 


“It’s a 
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right enough! But you're 
giving me a risky post. I 
want you to see that women 
are out of my line—quite out 
of it.” 

“But, my dear chap 

Loder went on without heed- 
ing. “This thing happened 
eight years ago at Santasal- 
are,” he said. “A little place 
between Luna and Pistoria— 
a mere handful of houses 
wedged between two hills. A 
regular relic of old Italy, crum- 
bling away under flowers and 
sunshine, with nothing to sug- 
gest the present century except 
the occasional passing of a 
train round the base of one of 
the hills. I had literally stum- 
bled upon the place on a long 
tramp south from Switzerland, 
and had been tempted into a 
stay at the little inn. The 
second night after my arrival 
something unusual occurred. 
There was an accident to the 
train at the point where it 
skirted Santasalare. 

“There was a small excite- 
ment; all the village was anx- 
ious to help, and I took my 
share. As a matter of fact the 
smash was not disastrous: the 
passengers were hurt and 
frightened, but nobody was 
killed.” He paused and looked 
at his companion, but seeing him 
interested, went on again— 

“ Amongst these people was 
one English lady. Of all con- 
cerned in the business, she was 
the least upset, and almost the 
only one who had escaped all 
injury. When I came upon 
her, she was sitting on the 
shattered door of one of the 
carriages, calmly rearranging 
her hat. On seeing me she 


” 
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ooked up with the most charm- 
ing smile imaginable. 

“<T have just been waiting 
for somebody like you,’ she 
said. ‘My stupid maid has 
got herself smashed up some- 
where in the second-class car- 
riages, and I have nobody to 
help me to find my dog.’ 

“Of course that first speech 
ought to have enlightened me ; 
but it didn’t. I only saw the 
smile and heard the voice; I 
knew nothing of whether they 
were deep or shallow. So I 
found the maid and found the 
dog. The first expressed grati- 
tude, the second didn’t. I ex- 
tricated him with enormous 
difficulty from the wreck of the 
luggage-van, and this was how 
he marked his appreciation.” 
He held out his hand, and 
nodded towards the scar. 

Chileote glanced up. 
that’s the explanation ?” 

“Yes. I tried to conceal the 
thing when I restored the dog ; 
but I was bleeding abominably 
and I failed. Then the whole 
business was changed. It was 
I who needed seeing to, my 
new friend insisted; I who 
should be looked after and not 
she. She forgot the dog in the 
newer interest of my wounded 
finger. The maid, who was 
practically unhurt, was sent on 
to engage rooms at the little 
inn, and she and I followed. 

“That walk impressed me. 
There was an attractive misti- 
ness in the warm night, a sens- 
ation more than attractive in 
being made much of by a 
woman of one’s own class and 
country after five years’ wan- 
dering.” He laughed, with a 
touch of irony. “But ‘I won’t 
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take up your time with de- 
tails. You know the progress 
of an ordinary love - affair. 
Throw in a few more flowers 
and a little more sun than 
usual; a man who is practi- 
cally a hermit and a woman 
who knows the world by heart, 
and you have the whole thing. 

“She insisted on staying in 
Santasalare for three days in 
order to keep my finger band- 
aged; she ended by staying 
three weeks, in the hope of 
smashing up my life. 

“On coming to the hotel she 
had given no name; and in our 
first explanations to each other 
she led me to conclude her an 
unmarried girl. It was at the 
end of the three weeks that she 
told me with the sweetest smile 
in the world that she was not 
a free agent, as I had innocent- 
ly imagined, but possessed a 
husband, whom she had left ill 
with malaria at Florence. 

“The news disconcerted me 
—and I took no pains to hide 
it. After that, the end came 
abruptly. In her eyes I had 
become a fool with middle-class 
principles ; in my eyes But 
there is no need for that. She 
left Santasalare the same night 
in a great confusion of trunks 
and hat-boxes ; and next morn- 
ing I strapped on my knapsack 
and I turned my face to the 
south.” 

“And women don’t count 
ever after?” Chilcote smiled, 
beguiled out of himself. 

Loder laughed. ‘That's 
what I’ve been trying to con- 
vey. Once bitten, twice shy!” 
He laughed again, and slipped 
the two rings over his finger 
with an air of finality. 
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“Now, shall I start? This 
is the latch-key?” He drew a 
key from the pocket of Chil- 
cote’s evening clothes. “‘ When 
I get to Grosvenor Square I 
find your house, go straight 
in, mount the stairs, and there 
on my right hand is the door 
of your—I mean my own— 
private rooms. I think I’ve 
got it all by heart. I feel in- 
spired to-night; I feel that I 
can’t go wrong.” He handed 
the two remaining rings to 
Chilcote and picked up the 
overcoat. 

“Tll stick on till I get a 
wire, then I'll come back and 
well reverse again.” He 
slipped on the coat and moved 
back towards the table. Now 
that the decisive moment had 
come, it embarrassed him. 
Scarcely knowing how to bring 
it to an end, he held out his 
hand. 


Chilcote took it, paling a 


little. “’Twill be all right!” 
he said, with a sudden return 
of nervousness. “Twill be all 
right! And I’ve made it plain 
about — about the remunera- 
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tion? A hundred a-week— 
beside all expenses.” 

Loder smiled again. “My 
pay? Oh yes, you’ve made it 
clear as day. Shall we say 
good night now?” 

“Yes. Good night!” 

There was a strange distant 
note in Chilcote’s voice, but 
the other did not pretend to 
hear it. He pressed the hand 
he was holding, though the 
cold dampness of it repelled 
him. 

“Good night!” 
again. 

“ Good night!” 

They stood for a moment, 
awkwardly looking at each 
other, then Loder quietly dis- 
engaged his hand, crossed the 
room, and passed through the 
door. 

Chilcote, left standing alone 
in the middle of the room, 
listened while the last sound of 
the other’s footsteps was audible 
on the uncarpeted stairs ; then, 
with a furtive, hurried gesture, 
he caught up the green-shaded 
lamp and passed into Loder’s 
bedroom, 


he_ said 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To all men come portentous 
moments, difficult moments, 
triumphant moments. Loder 
had had his examples of all 
three; but no moment in his 
career ever equalled in strange- 
ness of sensation that in which 
—dressed in another man’s 
clothes—he fitted the latch-key 
for the first time into the door 
of the other man’s house. 

The act was quietly done. 
The key fitted the lock smoothly, 


and his fingers turned it with- 
out hesitation, though his 
heart, usually extremely steady, 
beat sharply for a second. The 
hall loomed massive and sombre, 
despite the modernity of electric 
lights. It was darkly and ex- 
pensively decorated in black 
and brown; a frieze of wrought 
bronze, representing peacocks 
with outspread tails, ornamented 
the walls; the banisters were 
of heavy ironwork, and the 
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somewhat formidable fireplace 
was of the same dark metal. 

Loder looked about him, 
then advanced, his heart again 
beating quickly as his hand 
touched the cold banister and 
he began his ascent of the 
stairs. But at each step his 
confidence strengthened, his 
feet became more firm, his hand 
gained in sureness; then at the 
head of the stairs, as if to dis- 
prove his assurance, his pulses 
played him false once more— 
this time to a more serious tune. 
From the farther end of the 
well-lighted corridor he caught 
sight of a maid coming straight 
in his direction. 

For one short second all 
things seemed to whizz about 
him, the certainty of detection 
overpowered his mind. The 


indisputable knowledge that he 
was John Loder and no other, 
despite all armour of effrontery 


and dress, so dominated him 
that all other considerations 
shrank before it. It wanted 
but a word—one simple word of 
denunciation—and the whole 
scheme was shattered. In the 
dismay of the moment he 
almost wished that the word 
might be spoken and the sus- 
pense ended. 

But the maid came on in 
silence, and so incredible was 
the silence that Loder moved 
onward too. He came within 
a yard of her and still she did 
not speak; then, as he passed 
her, she drew back respectfully 
against the wall. 

The strain, so astonishingly 
short, had been immense; but 
with its slackening came a 
strong reaction. The expected 
humiliation seethed stiddenly 
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into a desire to dare Fate. 
Pausing quickly, he turned and 
called the woman back. 

The spot where he had halted 
was vividly bright, the drop- 
light from the ceiling being 
directly above his head, and as 
she came towards him he raised 
his face deliberately and waited. 

She looked at him without 
surprise or interest. “Yes, sir?” 
she said. 

“Is your mistress in?” he 
asked. He could think of no 
other question ; but it served its 
purpose as a test of his voice. 

Still the woman showed no 
surprise. ‘‘She’s not in, sir,” 
she answered. “But she’s ex- 
pected in half an hour.” 

“In half an hour? All 
right! That’s all I wanted.” 
With a movement of decision he 
walked back to the stairhead, 
turned to the right, and opened 
the door of Chilcote’s rooms. 

The door opened on a short 
wide passage. On one side 
stood the study, on the other 
the bed, bath, and dressing- 
rooms. With a blind sense of 
knowledge and unfamiliarity, 
bred of much description on 
Chilcote’s part, he put his hand 
on the study door and, still 
exalted by the omen of his first 
success, turned the handle. 

Inside the room there was 
firelight and lamplight and a 
studious air of peace. The 
realisation of this, and a slow 
incredulity at Chilcote’s volun- 
tary renunciation, were his first 
impressions ; then his attention 
was needed for more imminent 
things. 

As he entered, the new 
secretary was returning a vol- 
ume to its place on the book- 
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shelves. At sight of him he 
pushed it hastily into position 
and turned round. 

“T was making a few notes 
on the political position of 
Khorasan,” he said, glancing 
with slight apprehensiveness 
at the other’s face. He was a 
small, shy man, with little 
social position and a superfluous 
amount of learning,—the anti- 
thesis of the alert Blessington 
whom he had replaced. 

Loder bore his scrutiny with- 
out flinching. Indeed it struck 
him suddenly that there was a 
fund of interest, almost of ex- 
citement, in the encountering of 
each new pair of eyes. At the 
thought he moved forward to 
the desk. 

“Thank you, Greening,” he 
said. “A very useful bit of 
work.” 

The secretary glanced up, 
slightly puzzled. His endur- 
ance had been severely taxed 
in the fourteen days that he 
had filled his new post. 

“T’m glad you think so, sir,” 
he said hesitatingly. ‘“ You 
rather pooh-poohed the matter 
this morning, if you remember.” 

Loder was taking off his coat, 
but stopped in the operation. 

“This morning?” he said. 
“Oh, did I? Did 1?” Then, 
struck by the opportunity the 
words gave him, he turned 
towards the secretary. 

“You've got to get used to 
me, Greening,” he said. “You 
haven’t quite grasped me yet. 
I’m a man of moods, you know. 
Up to the present you’ve seen 
my slack side—my jagged side, 
but I have quite another when 
I care to showit. I’m a sort 
of Jekyll and Hyde affair.” 
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Again he laughed, and Greening 
echoed the sound diffidently. 
Chilcote had evidently dis- 
couraged familiarity. 

Loder eyed him with abrupt 
understanding. He recognised 
the loneliness in the anxious, 
conciliatory manner. 

“You're tired,” he said kindly. 
“Go to bed. I’ve got some 
thinking todo. Good night!” 
He held out his hand. 

Greening took it, still half 
distrustful of this fresh side to 
so complex a man. 

“Good night, sir!” he said. 
“To-morrow, if you approve, I 
shall go onwith my notes. Ihope 
you will have a restful night.” 

For a second Loder’s eye- 
brows went up, but he recovered 
himself instantly. 

“ Ah, thanks, Greening!” he 
said. “Thanks! I think your 
hope will be fulfilled.” 

He watched the little sec- 
retary move softly and apolo- 
getically to the door; then he 
walked to the fire, and resting 
his elbows on the mantelpiece, 
took his face in his hands. 

For a space he stood ab- 
solutely quiet ; then his hands 
dropped to his sides, and he 
turned slowly round. In that 
short time he had balanced 
things and found his bearings. 
The slight nervousness shown 
in his brusque sentences and 
over - confident manner faded 
out, and he faced facts steadily. 

With . the return of his 
calmness, he took a _ long 
survey of the room. His 
glance brightened apprecia- 
tively as it travelled from the 
walls lined with well - bound 
books to the lamps modulated 
to the proper light; from the 
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lamps to the desk, fitted with 
every requirement; from the 
desk to the chairs, suitable for 
every circumstance of reading, 
writing, or meditation. No- 
thing was lacking. All he 
had once possessed, all he had 
since dreamed of, was here— 
but on a greater scale. To 
enjoy the luxuries of life a 
man must go along without 
them. Loder had lived severely 
—so severely that until three 
weeks ago he had believed him- 
self exempt from the tempta- 
tions of humanity. Then the 
voice of the world had spoken, 
and within him another voice 
had answered with a tone so 
clamorous and insistent that 
it had outcried his surprised 
and incredulous remonstrance 
—boldly asserting its existence 
and its claims. That had been 


the voice of suppressed ambi- 


tion, but now as he stood in 
the new atmosphere a newer 
voice lifted itself. The joy of 
material things rose suddenly, 
overbalancing the last remnant 
of the philosophy he had reared. 
He saw the objects that sur- 
rounded him in a fresh light— 
the soft carpets, the soft lights, 
the numberless pleasant un- 
necessary things that colour 
the passing landscape and oil 
the wheels of life. This was 
power—power made manifest. 
The choice bindings of one’s 
books, the quiet harmony of 
one’s surroundings, the gratify- 
ing deference of one’s depend- 
ants. These were the visible, 
the outward signs. The things 
he had forgotten. 

Crossing the room slowly, 
he lifted and looked at the 
different papers on the desk. 
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»They had a substantial feeling, 
‘an air of value and importance. 
They were like the solemn keys 
to so many vexed problems. 
Beside the papers were a heap 
of letters neatly arranged and 
as yet unopened. He turned 
them over one by one. They 
were all thick, and interesting 
to look at. He smiled as he 
recalled his own scanty mail ; 
envelopes long and bulky or 
narrow and thin—unwelcome 
manuscripts or very welcome 
cheques. Having sorted the 
letters, he hesitated. It was 
his task to open them; but he 
had never in his life opened an 
envelope addressed to another 
man. 

He stood uncertain, weighing 
them in his hand. Then all at 
once a look of attention and 
surprise crossed his face, and 
he raised his head. Some one 
had unmistakably paused out- 
side the door, which Greening 
had left slightly ajar. 

There was a moment of ap- 
parent doubt, then a stir of 
skirts, a quick uncertain knock, 
and the intruder entered. 

For a couple of seconds she 
stood in the doorway ; then, as 
Loder made no effort to speak, 
she moved into the room. She 
had apparently but just re- 
turned from some entertain- 
ment, for though she had 
drawn off her long gloves, she 
was still wearing an evening 
cloak of lace and fur. 

That she was Chilcote’s wife, 
Loder knew instinctively the 
moment she entered the room ; 
but a disconcerting confusion 
of ideas was all that followed 
the knowledge. He stood by 
the desk, silent and awkward, 
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trying to fit his expectations 
to his knowledge. Then, faced 
by the hoplessness of the task, 
he turned abruptly and looked 
at her again. 

She had taken off her cloak 
and was standing by the fire. 
The compulsion of moving 
through life alone had set its 
seal upon her in a certain self- 
possession—a certain confidence 
of pose; yet her figure as Loder 
then saw it, backgrounded by 
the dark books and gowned in 
pale blue, had a suggestion of 
youthfulness that seemed a con- 
tradiction. The remembrance 
of Chilcote’s epithets, “cold” 
and “unsympathetic,” came 
back to him with something 
like astonishment. He felt no 
uncertainty, no dread of dis- 
covery and humiliation in her 
presence, as he had in the 
maid’s. Yet there was some- 
thing in her face that made 
him infinitely more uncomfort- 
able. A look he could find no 
name for,—a friendliness that 
studiously covered another 
feeling, whether question, dis- 
trust, or actual dislike, he could 
not say. With a strange sen- 
sation of awkwardness he sorted 
Chilcote’s letters, waiting for 
her to speak. 

As if divining his thought, 
she turned towards him. 

“Tm afraid I rather in- 
trude,” she said. “If you are 
busy-———” 

Loder’s sense of courtesy was 
touched. He had begun life 
with a high opinion of women, 
and the words roused an echo 
of the old sentiment. 

“Don’t think that,” he said. 
“I was looking through—my 
letters. You mustn’t rate 
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yourself below letters.” He 
was conscious that his tone 
was hurried and his words a 
little jagged; but Eve did not 
appear to notice. Unlike 
Greening, she took the new 
manner without surprise. She 
had known Chilcote for six 
years. 

“7 dined with the Fraides 
to-night,” she said. “Mr Fraide 
sent you a message.” 

Unconsciously Loder smiled. 
There was humour in_ the 
thought of a message to him 
from the great Fraide. To 
hide his amusement, he wheeled 
one of the big lounge - chairs 
forward. 

“ Indeed !” he said. 
you sit down?” 

They were near together now, 
and he saw her face more fully. 
Again he was taken aback. 
Chilcote had spoken of her as 
socially successful and intelli- 
gent, but never as beautiful. 
Yet her beauty was a rare and 
uncommon fact. Her hair was 
black,—not a glossy black, but 
the dusky black that is softer 
than any brown,—her eyes were 
large and of a peculiarly pure 
blue, and her eyelashes were 
black, beautifully curved and 
of remarkable thickness. Loder 
found himself noting all these 
things. 

“Won't you sit down?” he 
said again, cutting short his 
thoughts with some confusion. 

“Thank you!” She gravely 


“Won't 


accepted the proffered chair. 
But Loder saw that without 
any ostentation she drew her 
skirts aside as she passed him. 
The action displeased him un- 
accountably. 
“ Well,” 


he said _ shortly, 
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“what had Fraide to say?” 
He walked to the mantelpiece 
with his customary movement 
and stood watching her. The 
instinct towards hiding his face 
had left him. Her instant and 
uninterested acceptance of him 
almost nettled him; his own 
half- contemptuous impression 
of Chilcote came to him un- 
pleasantly, and with it the first 
desire to assert his own in- 
dividuality. Stung by the 
conflicting emotions, he felt in 
Chilcote’s pockets for some- 
thing to smoke. 

Eve saw and interpreted the 
action. ‘“ Are these your cigar- 
ettes?” She leant towards a 
small table and picked up a 
little lizard-skin box. 

“Thanks!” He took the 


box, and as it passed from 
one to the other, he saw her 
glance at his 


rings. The 
glance was momentary; her 
lips parted to express question 
or surprise, then closed again 
without comment. More than 
any spoken words the incident 
showed Loder the gulf that 
separated husband and wife. 

“Well?” he said again. 
“What of Fraide?” 

At his words she _ sat 
straighter, and looked at him 
more directly, as if bracing 
herself to a task. 

“Mr Fraide is—is as inter- 
ested in you as ever,” she 
began. 

“Or in you?” Loder made 
the interruption precisely as he 
felt Chilcote would have made 
it. Then instantly he wished 
the words back. 

Eve’s warm skin coloured 
more deeply. For a second the 
inscrutable underlyitig expres- 
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sion that puzzled Loder showed 
in her eyes, then she sank back 
into a corner of the chair. 

“Why do you make such a 
point of sneering at my 
friends?” she asked quietly. 
“T overlook it when you are— 
nervous.” She halted slightly 
on the word. “ But you are not 
nervous to-night.” 

Loder, to his great humilia- 
tion, reddened. Except for an 
occasional outburst on the part 
of Mrs Robins, his charwoman, 
he had not merited a woman’s 
displeasure for years. 

“The sneer was uninten- 
tional,” he said. 

For the first time Eve showed 
a personal interest. She looked 
at him in a puzzled way. “If 
your apology was meant,” she 
said hesitatingly, “I should be 
glad to accept it.” 

Loder, uncertain of how to 
take the words, moved back to 
the desk. He carried an un- 
lighted cigarette between his 
fingers. 

There was an interval in 
which neither spoke. Then at 
last, conscious of its awkward- 
ness, Eve rose. With one hand 
on the back of her chair she 
looked at him. 

“Mr Fraide thinks it such a 
pity that”—she stopped to 
choose her words—“ that you 
should lose hold on things— 
lose interest in things, as you 
are doing. He has been think- 
ing a good deal about you in 
the last three weeks, ever since 
the day of your—your illness 
in the House; and it seems to 
him———” Again she broke off, 
watching Loder’s averted head. 
“Tt seems to him that if you 
made one real effort now—even 
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now, to shake off your restless- 
ness, that your — your health 
might improve. He _ thinks 
that the present crisis would 
give you a tremendous oppor- 
tunity. Your trade interests, 
bound up as they are with 
Persia, would give any opinion 
you might hold a double 
weight.” Almost unconsci- 
ously a touch of warmth crept 
into her words. “Mr Fraide 
talked very seriously about the 
beginning of your career. He 
said that if only the spirit of 
your first days could come 
back.” Her tone grew quicker, 
as though she feared ridicule in 
Loder’s silence. “‘ He asked me 
to use my influence. I know 
that I have little—none per- 
haps; but I couldn’t tell him 
that, and so—so I promised.” 

“ And have kept the promise?” 
Loder spoke at random. Her 
manner and her words had 
both affected him. There was 
a sensation of unreality in his 
brain. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I al- 
ways want to do—what I can.” 

As she spoke a sudden real- 
isation of the effort she was 
making struck upon him, and 
with it his scorn of Chilcote 
rose in renewed force. 

“My intention——” he be- 
gan, turning to her. Then the 
futility of any declaration sil- 
enced him. 

“JT shall think over what 
you said,” he added after a 





Loder slept soundly and 
dreamlessly in Chilcote’s cano- 
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minute’s wait. “I suppose I 
can’t say more than that.” 

Their eyes met and she smiled 
a little. 

“T don’t believe I expected 
as much,” she said. “I think 
T’ll go now. You have been 
wonderfully patient.” Again 
she smiled slightly, at the same 
time extending her hand. The 
gesture was quite friendly, but 
in Loder’s eyes it held relief as 
well as friendliness; and when 
their hands met he noticed that 
her fingers barely brushed his. 

He picked up her cloak and 
carried it across the room. As 
he held the door open, he laid 
it quietly across her arm. 

“Tl think over what you 
said,” he repeated. 

Again she glanced at him as 
if suspecting sarcasm; then, 
partly reassured, she paused. 
“You will always despise your 
opportunities, and I suppose I 
will always envy them,” she 
said. ‘“That’s the way with 
men and women. Good night!” 
With another faint smile she 
passed out into the corridor. 

Loder waited till he heard 
the outer door close, then he 
crossed the room thoughtfully 
and dropped into the chair that 
she had vacated. He sat fora 
time looking at the hand her 
fingers had touched; then he 
lifted his head with a charac- 
teristic movement. 

“By Jove!” he said aloud, 
“how cordially she detests him!” 







room with its severe magnifi- 
cence suggested nothing of the 


pied bed. To him the big gloom and solitude that it held 
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in its owner’s eyes. The pon- 
derous furniture, the high ceil- 
ing, the heavy curtains, — 
unchanged since the days of 
Chilcote’s grandfather, — all 
hinted at a far-reaching owner- 
ship that stirred him. The 
ownership was mythical in his 
regard, and the possessions a 
mirage, but they filled the day. 
And surely, sufficient for the 
day 

That was his frame of mind 
as he opened his eyes on the 
following morning, and lay ap- 
preciative of his comfort — of 
the surrounding space—even of 
the light that filtered through 
the curtain chinks, suggestive 
of a world re-created. With 
day, all things seem possible 
toa healthy man. He stretched 
his arms luxuriously, delighting 
in the glossy smoothness of the 
linen sheets. 

What was it Chilcote had 
said? Better live for a day 
than exist for a lifetime! That 
was true; and life had begun. 
At thirty-six he was to know 
it for the first time. 

He smiled, but without irony. 
Man is at his best at thirty- 
six, he mused. He has retained 
his enthusiasms and shed his 
exuberances; he has learned 
what to pick up and what to 
pass by; he no longer imagines 
that to drain a cup one must 
taste the dregs. He closed his 
eyes and stretched again—not 
his arms only this time, but his 
whole body. The pleasure of 
his mental state insisted on a 
physical reflection. Then, sit- 
ting up in bed, he pressed the 
electric bell. 

Chilcote’s new valet 
sponded. 4 


re- 
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“Pull those curtains, Ren- 
wick,” he said. ‘“ What’s the 
time?” He had passed the 
ordeal of Renwick’s eyes the 
night before. 

The man was slow—even a 
little stupid. He drew back 
the curtains carefully, then 
looked at the small clock on the 
dressing-table. 

“ Kight o’clock, sir. I didn’t 
expect the bell so early, sir.” 

Loder felt reproved, and a 
pause followed. 

“May I bring your cup of 
tea, sir?” 

“No. Not just yet. 
have a bath first.” 

Renwick showed ponderous 
uncertainty. 

“Warm, sir?” he hazarded. 

“No. Cold.” 

Still perplexed, the man left 
the room. 

Loder smiled to himself. The 
chances of discovery in that 
quarter were not large. He 
was inclined to think that 
Chilcote had even overstepped 
necessity in the matter of dul- 
ness. 

He breakfasted alone, follow- 
ing Chilcote’s habit, and after 
breakfast found his way to the 
study. 

As he entered, Greening rose 
with the same conciliatory 
haste that he had shown the 
night before. 

Loder nodded to _ him. 
“Early at work?” he said 
pleasantly. 

The little man showed in- 
stant, almost ridiculous relief. 
“Good morning, sir,” he said; 
“vou are early, too. I rather 
feared your nerves troubled 
you after I left last night, for 
I found your letters still un- 
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opened this morning. But I 
am glad to see you look so 
well.” 

Loder promptly turned his 
back to the light. ‘Oh, last 
night’s letters!” he said. “To 
tell you the truth, Green- 
ing, my wife ”—his hesitation 
was very slight—“my wife 
looked me up after you left, 
and we gossiped. I clean for- 
got the post.” He smiled in 
an explanatory way as he 
moved to the desk and picked 
up the letters. 

With Greening’s eyes upon 
him, there was no time for 
scruples. With very creditable 
coolness he began opening the 
envelopes one by one. The 
letters were unimportant, and 
he passed them on, one after 
another, to the secretary, ex- 
periencing a slight thrill of 
authority as each left his hand. 
Again the fact that power is 


visible in little things came to 
his mind. 
“Give me my engagement- 


book, Greening,” he said, 
when the letters had been 
disposed of. 

The book that Greening 
handed him was neat in shape, 
and bound, like Chilcote’s 
cigarette-case, in lizard-skin. 
As Loder took it the gold 
monogram “J. ©.” winked at 
him in the light of the bright 
morning. The incident moved 
his sense of humour. He and 
the book were co-operators in 
the fraud, it seemed. He felt 
an inclination to wink back. 
Nevertheless he opened\ the 
book with correct gravity and 
skimmed the pages. 

The page devoted to the 
day was almost full. On 
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every other line were jottings 
in Chilcote’s irregular hand, 
and twice amongst the entries 
appeared a prominent cross in 
blue pencilling. Loder’s in- 
terest quickened as his eye 
caught the mark. It had 
been agreed that only engage- 
ments essential to Chilcote’s 
public life need be carried 
through during his absence— 
and these, to save confusion, 
were to be crossed in blue 
pencil. The rest —for the 
most part social claims—were 
to be left to circumstance and 
Loder’s inclination ; Chilcote’s 
erratic memory always ac- 
counting for the breaking of 
trivial promises. 

But Loder in his new energy 
was anxious for obligations ; 
the desire for fresh tests grew 
with indulgence. He scanned 
the two lines with eagerness. 
The first was an interview with 
Cressham, one of Chilcote’s 
supporters in Wark, the other 
an engagement to lunch with 
Fraide. At the idea of the 
former his interest quickened, 
but at the thought of the 
latter it quailed momentarily. 
Had the entry been a royal 
command it would have af- 
fected him infinitely less. For 
a space his assurance faltered ; 
then, by coincidence, the recol- 
lection of Eve and Eve’s words 
of last night came back to him, 
and his mind was filled with a 
new sensation. 

Because of Chilcote, he was 
despised by Chilcote’s wife! 
There was no denying that in 
all the pleasant excitement of 
the adventure that knowledge 
had rankled. It came back to 
him linked with the remem- 
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brance of the slight reluctant 
touch of her fingers, the faintly 
evasive dislike underlying her 
glance. It was a trivial thing 
—but it touched his pride as a 
man. That was how he put it 
to himself. It wasn’t that he 
valued this woman’s opinion— 
any woman’s opinion; it was 
merely that it touched his pride. 
He turned again to the window 
and gazed out, the engagement- 
book still between his hands. 
What if he compelled her re- 
spect? What if by his own 
personality, cloaked under Chil- 
cote’s identity, he forced her to 
admit his capability? It was 
a matter of pride—scarcely even 
pride ; self-respect was a better 
word. 

Satisfied by his own reason- 
ing, he turned back into the 
room. 

“See to those letters, Green- 
“And for the 


ing,” he said. 
rest of the morning’s work, you 
might goon with your Khorasan 


notes. I believe we'll want 
every inch of knowledge we can 
get in that quarter before we're 
much older. I'll see you again 
later.” With a reassuring nod 
he crossed the room and passed 
through the door. 

He lunched with Fraide at 
his club, and afterwards walked 
with him to Westminster. The 
walk and lunch were both 
memorable. In that hour he 
learned many things that had 
been sealed to him before. He 
tasted his first draught of real 
elation, his first drop of real 
discomfiture. He saw for the 
first time how a great man may 
condescend — how unostenta- 
tiously, how fully, how delight- 
fully. He felt what‘tact and 
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kindness perfectly combined 
may accomplish, and he burned 
inwardly with a sense of dupli- 
city that crushed and elated 
him alternately. He was John 
Loder — friendless, penniless, 
with no present and no future, 
yet he walked down Whitehall 
in the full light of day with 
one of the greatest statesmen 
England has known. 

Some strangers were being 
shown over the Terrace when 
he and Fraide reached the 
House, and noticing the open 
door, the old man paused. 

“T never refuse fresh air,” he 
said. “Shall we take another 
breath of it before settling 
down?” He took Loder’s arm 
and drew him forward. As 
they passed through the door- 
way the pressure of his fingers 
tightened. 

“T shall reckon to-day 
amongst my pleasantest memor- 
ies, Chilcote,” he said gravely. 
“TI can’t explain the feeling, 
but I seem to have touched 
Eve’s husband—the real you— 
more closely this morning than 
I ever did before. It has been a 
genuine happiness.” He looked 
up with the eyes that, through 
all his years of action and 
responsibility, had remained so 
bright. 

But Loder paled suddenly 
and his glance turned to the 
river—wide, mysterious, secret. 
Unconsciously fFraide had 
stripped his illusions. It was 
not John Loder who walked 
here ; it was Chilcote,—Chilcote 
with his position, his con- 
stituency—his wife. He half 
extricated his arm, but Fraide 
held it. 


“No,” he said. “ Don’t draw 
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away from me. You have al- 
ways been too ready to do that. 
It is not often that I have a 
pleasant truth to tell. I won't 
be deprived of the enjoyment.” 
He smiled. 

“Can truth ever be pleas- 
ant, sir?” Involuntarily Loder 
echoed Chilcote. 

Fraide looked up. He was 
half a head shorter than his 
companion, though his dignity 
concealed the fact. ‘“Chil- 
cote,” he said seriously, “ give 
up cynicism. It is the trade- 
mark of failure, and I do not 
like it in my—friends.” 

Loder said nothing. The 
quiet insight of the reproof, its 
mitigating kindness, touched 
him sharply. In that moment 
he saw the rails down which 
he had sent his little car of 
existence spinning and the sight 
daunted him. The track was 
steeper, the gauge narrower 
than he had guessed; there 
were curves and sidings upon 
which he had not reckoned. 
He turned his head and met 
Fraide’s glance. 

“Don’t count too much on 
me, sir,” he said slowly. “I 
might disappoint you again.” 
His voice broke off on the last 
wora, for the sound of voices 
and laughter came to them 
across the Terrace, as a group 
of two women and three men 
passed through the open door. 
At a glance he realised that 
the slighter of the two women 
was Eve. 


Seeing them, she disengaged 
herself from her party and 
came quickly forward. Loder 
saw her cheeks flush and her 
eyes brighten pleasantly as 
they rested on his companion ; 
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but he noticed also that, after 
her first cursory glance, she 
avoided his own direction. 

As she came towards them, 
Fraide drew away his hand in 
readiness to greet her. 

“ Here comes my god-child !” 
he said. “I often wish, Chil- 
cote, that I could do away with 
the prefix.” He added the last 
words in an undertone as she 
reached them; then ‘he re- 
sponded warmly to her smile. 

“What!” he said. “Turn- 
ing the Terrace into the Garden 
of Eden in January! We can- 
not allow this.” 

Eve laughed. “Blame Lady 
Sarah !” she said. “ We met at 
lunch and she carried me off. 
Needless to say, I hadn’t to ask 
where?” 

They both laughed, and Loder 
joined a little uncertainly. He 
had yet to learn that the de- 
votion of Fraide and his wife 
was a long-standing jest in 
their particular set. 

At the sound of his tardy 
laugh Eve turned to him. “I 
hope I didn’t rob you of all 
sleep last night,” she said. “I 
caught him in his den,” she 
explained, turning to Fraide, 
“and invaded it most courage- 
ously. I believe we talked till 
two.” 

Again Loder noticed how 
quickly she looked from him to 
Fraide. The knowledge roused 
his self-assertion. 

“T had an excellent night,” 
he said. “Do I look as if 
I hadn’t slept?” 

Somewhat slowly and re- 
luctantly Eve looked back. 
“No,” she said truthfully, and 
with a faint surprise that to 
Loder seemed the first genuine 
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emotion she had shown regard- 
ing him. “No. I don’t think 
I ever saw you look so well.” 
She was quite unconscious and 
very charming as she made the 
admission. It struck him that 
her colouring of hair and eyes 
gained by daylight — were 
brightened and vivified by their 
setting of sombre river and 
sombre stone. 

Fraide smiled at her affec- 
tionately, then looked at Loder. 
“Chilcote has got a new lease 
of nerves, Eve,” he said quietly. 
“ And I—believe I have got a 
new henchman. But I see my 
wife beckoning to me. I must 
have a word with her before 
she flits away. May I be ex- 
cused?” He made a courteous 
gesture of apology, then smiled 
at Eve. 

She looked after him as he 
moved away. “I sometimes 
wonder what I should do, if 
anything were to happen to 
the Fraides,” she said a little 
wistfully. Then almost at once 
she laughed, as if regretting her 
impulsiveness. 

“T heard what he said,” she 
went on in a different voice. 
“Am I really to congratulate 

ou?” 

The change of tone stung 
Loder unaccountably. “ Will 
you always disbelieve in me?” 
he said. 

Without answering she 
walked slowly across the de- 
serted Terrace, and pausing by 
the parapet, laid her hand on 
the stone-work. Still in silence 
she looked out across the river 
—the slight breeze that blew 
across it stirring her hair. 

Loder had followed closely. 
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Again her aloofness seemed a 
challenge. ‘Will you always 
disbelieve in me?” he repeated. 

At last she looked up at him, 
slowly and with some surprise. 

“Have you given me cause 
to believe?” she asked in a 
quiet voice. 

To this truth he found no 
answer, though the subdued 
incredulity nettled him still 
more. 

Prompted to a further effort, 
he spoke again. “ Patience is 
necessary with every person 
and every circumstance,” he 
said. “We've all got to wait 
and see.” 

She did not lower her gaze 
as he spoke, and there seemed 
to him something almost dis- 
concerting in the clear candid 
blue of her eyes. With a 
sudden dread of her next words, 
he moved forward and laid his 
hand beside hers on the para- 
pet. 

“Patience is needed for 
every one,” he said. “Some- 
times a man is like a bit of 
wreckage ; he drifts—till some 
force stronger than himself gets 
in his way and stops him.” 
He looked again at her face. 
He scarcely knew what he was 
saying; he only felt that he 
was @ man in an egregiously 
false position, trying stupidly 
to justify himself. 

“Don’t you believe 
flotsam can sometimes 
washed ashore?” he asked. 

High above them Big Ben 
chimed sonorously. 

Eve raised her head. It 
almost seemed to Loder that he 
could see her answer trembling 
on her lips; then the voice of 


that 
be 
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Lady Sarah Fraide came cheer- 
fully from behind them. 


“Eve!” she called. “Eve! 
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We must fly. Can you be- 
lieve it, it’s absolutely three 
o’clock ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


In the days that followed 
Fraide’s marked adoption of 
him, Loder behaved with a 
discretion that spoke well for 
his qualities Many a man 
placed in the same responsible 
and yet strangely irresponsible 
position might have been ex- 
cused if, for the time being, he 
gave himself a loose rein. But 
Loder kept free of the tempt- 
ation. 

Like all other experiments, 
his showed unlooked-for fea- 
tures when put to a working 
test. Its expected difficulties 
smoothed themselves away, 
while others, scarcely anti- 
cipated, came into promi- 
nence. Most notably of all, 
the physical likeness between 
himself and Chilcote—the uni- 
versal factor and bed-rock of 
the scheme, which had been 
counted upon to offer most 
danger— worked without a 
hitch, He _ stood literally 
amazed before the sweeping 
credulity that met him upon 
every hand. Men who had 
known Chilcote from his 
youth — servants who had 
been in his employment for 
years—all joined issue in the 
unquestioning acceptance. At 
times the ease of the deception 
bewildered him: there were 
moments when he realised that 
should circumstances force him 
to a declaration of the truth he 
would not be believed. Human 


nature prefers its own eyesight 
to the testimony of any man. 
But in face of this astonish- 
ing success he steered a steady 
course. In the first exhilara- 
tion of Fraide’s favour, in the 
first egotistical wish to break 
Eve’s scepticism, he might 
possibly have plunged into 
the vortex of action—let it 
be in what direction it might ; 
but fortunately for himself, for 
Chilcote and for their scheme, 
he was liable to strenuous 
second thoughts—those wise 
and necessary curbs that go 
further to the steadying of 
the universe than the universe 
guesses. Sitting in the quiet 
of the House on the same day 
that he had spoken with Eve 
on the Terrace, he had weighed 
possibilities slowly and cau- 
tiously. Impressed to the full 
by the atmosphere of the place 
that in his eyes could never 
lack character, however dull 
its momentary business, how- 
ever prosy the voice that filled 
it, he had sifted impulse from 
expedience as only a man who 
has lived within himself can 
sift and distinguish. And at 
the close of that first day his 
programme had been formed. 
There must be no rush, no 
headlong plunge, he had 
decided; things must work 
round, It was his first ex- 
pedition into the new coun- 
try, and it lay with Fate to 
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say whether it would be his 
last. 

He had been leaning back in 
his seat, his eyes on the Minis- 
ters opposite, his arms folded 
in imitation of Chilcote, when 
this final speculation had come 
to him; and as it came his lips 
had tightened for a moment 
and his face looked hard and 
cold. It is an unpleasant thing 
when a man first unconsciously 
speculates on the weakness of 
another, and the look that ex- 
presses the idea is not good to 
see. Loder had stirred un- 
easily, then his lips had closed 
again. He was tenacious by 
nature, and by nature intoler- 
ant of weakness. At the first 
idea of reckoning upon Chil- 
cote’s lapses his mind had 
shrunk back in disgust ; but as 
the thought came again the 
disgust had lessened. 


In a week—two weeks, per- 
haps—Chilcote would reclaim 


his place. Then would begin 
the routine of the affair. Chil- 
cote, fresh from indulgence and 
freedom, would find his obliga- 
tions a thousand times more 
irksome than before; he would 
struggle for a time, then 

A shadowy smile had touched 
Loder’s lips as the idea formed 
itself. 

Then would come the inevit- 
able recall; then in earnest he 
might venture to put his hand 
to the plough. He never in- 
dulged in day-dreams, but 
something in the nature of a 
vision had flashed over his 
mind in that instant. He had 
seen himself standing in that 
same building, seen the rows of 
faces, first bored, then, hesitat- 
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ingly transformed under his 
personal domination — under 
the one great power he knew 
himself to possess, the power 
of eloquence. The strength of 
the suggestion had been almost 
painful. Men who have at- 
tained self-repression are occa- 
sionally open to a perilous 
on-rush of feeling. Believing 
that they know themselves, 
they walk boldly forward to- 
wards the highroad and the 
pitfall alike. 

These had been Loder’s dis- 
connected ideas and specula- 
tions on the first day of his 
new life. At four o’clock on 
the ninth day he was pacing 
with quiet confidence up and 
down Chilcote’s study, his 
mind pleasantly busy and his 
cigar comfortably alight, when 
he paused in his walk and 
frowned —interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant. 

The man came softly into 
the room, drew a small table 
towards the fire, and proceeded 
to lay an extremely fine and 
unserviceable-looking cloth. 

Loder watched him in sil- 
ence. He had grown to find 
silence a very useful commod- 
ity. To wait and let things 
develop was the attitude he 
oftenest assumed. But on this 
occasion he was perplexed. He 
had not rung for tea, and in 
any case a cup on a salver 
would have satisfied his wants. 
He looked critically at the 
fragile cloth. 

Presently the servant de- 
parted and solemnly re-entered, 
carrying a silver tray with 
cups, a teapot, and numerous 
dishes of cake, Having ad- 
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justed these to his satisfaction, 
he turned to Loder. 

“Mrs Chilcote will be with 
you in five minutes, sir,” he 
said. 

He waited for some response, 
but Loder gave none. Again 
he found the advantages of 
silence, but this time it was 
silence of a compulsory kind. 
He had nothing to say. 

The man, finding him irre- 
sponsive, retired. Left to him- 
self, Loder stared at the array 
of feminine trifles ; then, turn- 
ing abruptly, he moved to the 
centre of the room. 

Since the day they had talked 
on the Terrace he had only seen 
Eve thrice and always in the 
presence of others. Since the 
night of his first coming, she 
had not invaded his domain, 
and he wondered what this new 
departure might mean. 

His thought of her had been 
less vivid in the last few days; 
for, though using steady dis- 
cretion, he had been drawn 
gradually nearer the fascinat- 
ing whirlpool of new interests 
and new work. Shut his eyes 
to it as he might, there was no 
denying that this moment so 
personally vital to him was 
politically vital to the whole 
country ; and that by a curious 
coincidence Chilcote’s position 
wellnigh forced him to take an 
active interest in the situation. 
Again and again the suggestion 
had arisen that, should the 
smouldering fire in Persia break 
into a flame, Chilcote’s com- 
mercial interests would facili- 
tate, would practically compel 
his standing in in the campaign 
against the Government. 
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The little incident of the tea~ 
table, recalling the social side 
of his obligations, had roused 
the realisation of greater things. 
As he stood meditatively in the 
middle of the room he saw 
suddenly how absorbed he had 
become in these greater things. 
How in the swing of congenial 
interests he had been borne 
forward — his capacities ex- 
panding, his intelligence assert- 
ing itself. He had so undeni- 
ably found his sphere that the 
idea of usurpation had receded 
gently as by natural laws, and 
insensibly his own personality 
had begun to colour the day’s 
work, 

As this knowledge came he 
wondered quickly if it held a 
solution to the present little 
comedy ; if Eve had seen what 
others he knew had observed— 
that Chilcote was showing a 
grasp of things that he had not 
exhibited for years. Then asa 
sound of skirts came softly 
down the corridor, he squared 
his shoulders with his habitual 
abrupt gesture and threw his 
cigar into the fire. 

Eve entered the room much 
as she had done on her former 
visit—with this difference, that 
in passing Loder she quietly held 
out her hand. 

He took it as quietly. “Why 
am I so honoured?” he said. 

She laughed a little and 
looked across at the fire. “How 
likea man! You always want 
to begin with reasons. Let’s 
have tea first and explanations 
after.” She moved forward 
towards the table, and Loder 
followed. As he did so it struck 
him that her dress seemed in 
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peculiar harmony with the day 
and the room, though beyond 
that he could not follow its 
details. As she had paused 
beside the table, he drew for- 
ward a chair with a faint touch 
of awkwardness. 

She thanked him and sat 
down. 

He watched her in silence as 
she poured out the tea, and the 
thought crossed his mind that 
it was incredibly long since he 
had seen a woman preside over 
a meal. The deftness of her 
fingers filled him with an un- 
familiar, half inquisitive won- 
der. So interesting was the 


sensation that, when she held 
his cup towards him, he didn’t 
immediately see it. 

“Don’t you want any?” She 
smiled a little. 

He started, embarrassed by 


his own tardiness. “I’m afraid 
I’m dull,” he said. “I’ve been 
aa 

“‘So keen a worker in the 
last week,” she suggested. 

For a moment he felt re- 
lieved. Then as silence fell 
again his sense of awkward- 
ness returned. He sipped his 
tea and ate a biscuit. He 
found himself wishing, for al- 
most the first time in his life, 
for some of the small society 
talk that came so pleasantly 
to other men. He felt that 
the position was ridiculous. 
He glanced at Eve’s averted 
head, and laid his empty cup 
upon the table. 

Almost at once she turned, 
and their eyes met. 

“John,” she said, “do you 
guess at all why I wanted to 
have tea with you?”: 
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He looked down at her. 
“No,” he said honestly and 
without embellishment. 

The curtness of the answer 
might have displeased another 
woman. Eve seemed to take 
no offence. 

“T had a talk with the 
Fraides to-day,” she said—“a 
long talk. Mr Fraide said 
great things of you—things I 
wouldn’t have believed from 
anybody but Mr Fraide.” She 
altered her position and looked 
from Loder’s face back into 
the fire. 

Loder took a step forward. 
“What things?” he said. He 
was almost ashamed at the 
sudden, inordinate satisfaction 
that welled up at her words. 

“Oh, I mustn’t tell you.” 
She laughed a little. “But 
you have surprised him.” She 
paused, sipped her tea, then 
looked up with a change of 
expression. 

“John,” she said more seri- 
ously, “there is one point that 
sticks a little. Will this great 
change last?” Her voice was 
direct and even — wonderfully 
direct for a woman, Loder 
thought. It came to him 
with a certain force that be- 
neath her remarkable charm 
might possibly lie a remark- 
able character. It was not a 
possibility that had occurred 
to him before, and it caused 
him to look at her a second 
time. In the new light he 
saw her beauty differently, 
and it interested him dif- 
ferently. Heretofore he had 
been inclined to class women 
under three heads — idols, 
amusements, or encumbrances ; 
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now it crossed his mind that 
a woman might possibly fill 
another place—the place of a 
companion. 

“You are very sceptical,” 
he said, still looking down at 
her. 

She did not return his 
glance. “I think I have 
been made sceptical,” she said, 
studying the pattern on her 
cup. 

As she spoke the image of 
Chilcote shot through Loder’s 
mind. Chilcote — irritable, 
vicious, unstable; and a quick 
compassion for this woman, so 
inevitably shackled to him, 
followed it. 

Eve, unconscious of what 
was passing in his mind, went 
on. 

“When we were married,” 
she said gently, “I had such 
a great interest in things, such 
I had 


a great belief in life. 
lived in politics, and I was 
marrying one of the coming 
men—everybody said you were 
one of the coming men. I 
scarcely felt there was any- 


thing left to ask for. 
didn’t make very ardent 
love,” she smiled; “but I 
think I had forgotten about 
love. I wanted nothing so 
much as to be like Lady Sarah 
—married to a great man.” 
She paused. “For a while 
things went right ; then slowly 
things went wrong. You got 
your—your nerves,” 

Loder changed his position 
with something of abruptness. 

She misconstrued the ac- 
tion. 

“Please don’t think I want 
to be disagreeable,” she said 


You 
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hastily. “I don’t. I’m only 
trying to make you understand 
why—why I lost heart.” 

“T think I know,” Loder’s 
voice broke in involuntarily. 
“Things got worse—then still 
worse. You found interference 
useless; at last you ceased to 
have a husband.” 

“Until a week ago——” She 
glanced up quickly. Absorbed 
in her own feelings, she had 
seen nothing extraordinary in 
his words. 

But at hers Loder changed 
colour. 

“Tt’s the most incredible 
thing in the world,” she said. 
“It’s quite incredible, and yet 
I can’t deny it. Against all 
my reason—all my experience 
—all my inclination, I seem to 
feel in the last week something 
of what I felt at first.” She 
stopped with an embarrassed 
laugh. “It seems that, as if 
by magic, life had been picked 
up where I dropped it six years 
ago.” Again she stopped and 
laughed. 

Loder was keenly uncomfort- 
able, but he could think of 
nothing to say. 

“Tt seemed to begin that 
night I dined with the Fraides,” 
she went on. “Mr Fraide 
talked so wisely and so kindly 
about many things. He re- 
called all we had hoped for in 
you, and—and he blamed me a 
little.” She paused and laid 
her cup aside. “He said that 
when people have made what 
they call their last effort, they 
should always make just one 
effort more. He promised that 
if I could once persuade you to 
take an interest in your work 
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he would do the rest. He said 
all that, and a thousand other 
kinder things—and I sat and 
listened. But all the time I 
thought of nothing but the use- 
lessness of his words. Before 
I left I promised him to do my 
best, but my thought was still 
the same. It was stronger than 
ever when I forced myself to 
come up here——”’ She paused 
again, and glanced at Loder’s 
averted head. 

‘“ But I came, and then—as 
if by conquering myself I had 
compelled a reward, you seemed 
—you somehow seemed dif- 
ferent. It sounds ridiculous, I 
know.” Her voice was half 
amused, half deprecating. “It 
wasn’t a difference in your 
face, though I knew directly 
that you were free from— 
nerves.” Again she hesitated 
over the word. “It was a dif- 
ference in yourself—in the 
things you said, more than 
in the way you said them.” 
Once more she paused and 
laughed a little. 

Loder’s discomfort grew. 

“But it didn’t affect me 
then.” She spoke more slowly. 
“TI wouldn’t admit it then. 
And next day when we talked 
on the Terrace I still refused 
to admit it—though I felt it 
more strongly than _ before. 
But I have watched you since 
that day, and I know there is 
a change. Mr Fraide feels the 
same—and he is never mis- 
taken. I know it’s only nine 
or ten days; but I’ve hardly 
seen you in the same mood for 
nine or ten hours in the last 
three years ” She stopped, 
and the silence was expressive. 
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It seemed to plead for con- 
firmation of her instinct. 

Still Loder could find no 
response. 

After waiting for a moment, 
she leant forward in her chair 
and looked up at him. 

“ John,” she said, “is it going 
to last? That’s what I came 
to ask. I don’t want to believe 
till ’'m sure; I don’t want to 
risk a new disappointment.” 
Loder felt the earnestness of 
her gaze, though he avoided 
meeting it. 

“T couldn’t have said this 
to you a week ago, but to-day 
Ican. I don’t pretend to ex- 
plain—the feeling is inexplic- 
able. I only know that I can 
say it now, and that I couldn’t 
a week ago. Will you under- 
stand—and answer?” 

Still Loder remained mute. 
His position was horribly in- 
congruous. What could he 
say? What dared he say? 

Confused by his silence, Eve 
rose. 

“Tf it’s only a phase don’t 
try to hide it,” she said. “But 
if it’s going to last —if by 
any possibility it’s going to 
last——_””_ She hesitated and 
looked up. 

She was quite close to him. 
He would have been less than 
man had he been unconscious 
of the subtle contact of her 
glance, the nearness of her 
presence—and no one had ever 
hinted that manhood was lack- 
ingin him. It was a moment 
of temptation. His own en- 
ergy, his own intentions seemed 
so near; Chilcote—and Chil- 
cote’s claims—so distant and 
unreal. After all, his life, his 
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ambitions, his determinations 
were his own. He lifted his 
eyes and looked at Eve. 

“You want me to tell you 
that I will go on?” he 
said. 

Her eye brightened; she 
took a step forward. “Yes,” 
she said, “I want it more than 
anything in the world.” 

There was a wait. The 
declaration that would satisfy 
her came to Loder’s lips, but 
he delayed it. The delay was 
fateful. While he stood silent 
the door opened and the serv- 
ant who had brought in tea 
reappeared. 

He crossed the room and 
handed Loder a_ telegram. 


‘Any answer, sir?” he said. 
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Eve moved back to her chair. 
There was a flush on her 
cheeks and her eyes were still 
alertly bright. 

Loder tore the telegram 
open, read it, then threw it 
into the fire. 

“No answer!” he said la- 
conically. 

At the brusqueness of his 
voice, Eve looked up. “Dis- 
agreeable news?” she said as 
the servant: departed. 

Loder didn’t look at her. He 
was watching the telegram 
withering in the centre of the 
fire. 

“No,” he said at last in a 
strained voice. “No. Only 
news that I—that I had for- 
gotten to expect.” 


(To be continued.) 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, which 
is practically the country of 
the Pytchley (or “Pitchley,” 
as Mr John Bright once called 
it), has been a hunting county 
since the days of the Saxon 
kings, and (wrote the late Duke 
of Beaufort) “no pack of hounds 
in England—not even its great 
rival, the Quorn—has_ so 
memorable a history.” The 
county was, in fact, one vast 
game-preserve from end to end 
allthrough the Middle Agesuntil 
late in the seventeenth century. 
Forest touched forest on both 
sides of the Nene, and the 
largest of them, Rockingham, 
stretched in an unbroken series 
of woods and copses, dells and 
spinneys, from Northampton 
to Stamford and from the 
Nene to the Welland. These 
woods were intersected by 
broad green alleys known as 
“ridings” and by narrower 
paths called “tracks,” for the 
benefit of the huntsmen, much 
like those which intersect the 
forest of Fontainebleau at the 
present day. They were the 
property of the Crown and 
well stocked with deer, while 
at various points, such as 
Grafton Regis, Brigstock, and 
King’s Cliff, royal lodges were 
built, and keepers appointed to 
look after the hounds and 
check the depredations of 
poachers. It does not appear, 
however, that after Plantagenet 
times the forest laws were very 
strictly kept; and the villages 


in the northern part of the 
country swarmed with poachers 
and deer-stealers, who “nob- 
bled” the deer with lassoes 
and cut their throats, much like 
the wild denizens of Exmoor 
in old days or the lawless 
Hampshire peasants, described 
in White's ‘Selborne.” The 
country was gradually dis- 
forested and enclosed in the 
eighteenth century; the deer 
were destroyed wholesale or 
sent to neighbouring parks—a 
great loss to the scenery from 
a picturesque point of view, 
if we may believe the state- 
ment that “there are people 
now living who remember 
when, on a fine day in Rock- 
inghamshire, a thousand deer 
might be seen scattered over 
the plain.”! Though the deer 
have disapp2ared, there are still 
traces of the primeval forest in 
Geddington Chase and Morehay 
Lawn near Apethorpe — with 
its green open space, tangled 
brushwood, and ancient oak- 
trees, hollow with age, which, 
according to a local authority, 
were there before the deluge,— 
while the beacon on the church- 
tower at Weldon (in the heart 
of the old forest) reminds us of 
the time when its light must 
have guided many a benighted 
horseman through those dark 
and impenetrable woods. 

The headquarters of the 
Norman and Plantagenet kings 
who came successively to hunt 
in Northamptonshire was Rock- 





1 Memorials of Old Northamptonshire, by Alice Dryden, p. 127. 
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ingham itself—“ the Windsor of 
the Midlands”—a royal castle 
built by the Conqueror. Rex 
Gulielmus jussit tbi castellum 
fieri—is the entry in Domes- 
day Book. It stands on a 
lofty spur, at the edge of 
the ancient forest, dominating 
the valley of the Welland, 
and with its own little village, 
in true feudal fashion, nest- 
ling at the foot of the hill. 
Most of the castle, including 
the great hall and long gallery, 
is Elizabethan, but the massive 
and imposing entrance gate- 
way, flanked by two circular 
towers, dates from 1275, and 
portions of the original walls, 
nine feet thick, show that it 
must have been a fortress of no 
ordinary strength. ‘“Any- 
where the high site of Rocking- 
ham, backed with the avenues 
of limes and groups of forest- 
trees, would be a fine one; but 
in Northamptonshire the wild 
and broken ground of the park 
and the abrupt slopes and 
earthworks on which the castle 
stands, make it singularly 
unique.” + Rockingham was 
not only a hunting-seat, but a 
royal castle with a constable 
of its own, and the Norman 
and Plantagenet kings—more 
especially John and Edward ITI. 
—paid frequent visits for hunt- 
ing purposes, and it was in the 
chapel that the famous council 
was held in 1094, when Anselm 
defied the Red King. The 
Constable of Rockingham was 
also Seneschal of the forest as 
well as Veneur le roy des 
deymers —i.e., Master of the 
King’s Buckhounds—and_ there 
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are constant references in the 
royal accounts to the expenses 
of the kennels and the keepers. 
No king seems to have hunted 
here between the reigns of 
Edward IIL. and Henry VIII. ; 
but the latter was frequently 
at one or other of the lodges in 
the forests on the farther side 
of the Nene, known as Whitte- 
wood or Whittlebury. It was 
at Grafton Regis that Henry 
pursued his courtship of Anne 
Boleyn and had his final inter- 
view with Cardinal Wolsey ; 
and it was here, too, that an 
earlier and more romantic 
courtship in our history took 
place, when Edward IV. met 
the fair Elizabeth Woodville at 
a spot in the forest between 
Grafton and  Whittlebury, 
where the remnant of an 
ancient oak-tree in the hedge- 
row is still known as_ the 
“Queen’s oak.” And it was 
at Grafton, also, that Edward’s 
secret marriage took place not 
long after. The old house, 
associated with so many 
memories, was plundered and 
burnt during the civil wars 
by the Roundheads under 
Skippon for “prevention of 
future inconvenience,” and was 
never rebuilt. 

The village of Pytchley itself 
(about three miles from Ketter- 
ing) stood in the Rockingham 
Forest, and was associated with 
the chase from the time of the 
Conquest, when appropriately 
enough one “Aylwin, the hunts- 
man,’ kept hounds there. Later 
on we find that a tenure of the 
manor was granted to Sir John 
D’Engayne in the time of Ed- 





1 James’s History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire. 
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ward I., “to hold of our lord 
the King in capite £20 of 
land with the appurtenances 
in Pightesley by the service 
of hunting the wolf for his 
pleasure in the county.” The 
first mention of fox - hunting 
occurs in a charter to the 
Abbot of Peterborough in the 
reign of Richard II; but in 
those days the stag and the 
hare were the only legitimate 
objects of chase: the fox and 
wolf were classed with the pole- 
cat and other vermin, and were 
ruthlessly destroyed by spring- 
traps or the crossbow. So late 
as 1641, when St John im- 
peached Strafford in the House 
of Lords, “It is true (he said) 
that we give laws to hares and 
deer because they are beasts of 
chase; but it was never ac- 
counted either cruelty or foul 
play to knock foxes and wolves 
on the head as they can be 
found, because they are beasts 
of prey.”! It was not till 
more than a hundred years 
later that hounds were re- 
served solely for fox-hunting 
by the Dukes of Beaufort and 
Rutland—the Badminton and 
Belvoir—and about the same 
date the famous club was es- 
tablished at the Old Hall at 
Pytchley by Lord Spencer— 
the first of the four masters 
supplied from Althorp. He was 
a fine horseman himself, and 


his huntsman, Dick Knight, 
thoroughly knew his work, and 
was a fearless rider to hounds, 
with a voice like John Peel’s 
“Ho! tally ho!” that could be 
heard three miles, from Well- 
ingborough to Sywell wood. 
There was great rivalry be- 
tween the Pytchley and the 
Quorn in those days, especi- 
ally on the neutral ground on 
the high ridge that faces Mar- 
ston Trussell; and nothing de- 
lighted Dick Knight more than 
to steal a march into the 
enemies’ country, and (as he 
expressed it) “show those 
d d Quornites a trick or 
two.” On the list of the mem- 
bers of the Club at this time 
occur the names of all the 
sporting magnates of the day— 
Lords Jersey, Westmorland, 
Winchilsea, Powis, as well as 





local squires, Mr Bouverie, 


Mr Knightley, Mr Assheton- 
Smith, and others.” 

In 1797 Lord Spencer re- 
tired, and was succeeded by 
Mr John Warde, a man of 
enormous bulk, who seemed 
bent on breeding hounds on 
his own model. They were con- 
spicuous for their bone and size, 
and were voted “slow ” (as they 
probably were) by the Melton 
contingent, who contemptu- 
ously termed them “ Warde’s 
calves” or “jackasses.” There 
seems to have been some fric- 





1 Quoted in the Badminton volume. 
Roderick Dhu declare : 


In the same spirit Walter Scott makes 


** Though space and law the stag we lend, 
Ere hound we slip or bow we bend, 
Who ever recked where, how, ur when 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain?” 


2 Many of these details are taken from the ‘ Pytchley Hunt,’ by the late Mr 
H. O. Nethercote, who hunted with this pack for nearly fifty years, and was (we 


believe) one of the original members of the Zingari. 


* 
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tion between Mr John Warde 
and the members of his hunt; 
but matters went smoothly 
enough when, in a happy day 
for the county, Lord Althorp 
(afterwards Prime Minister) 
took over the hounds himself 
in 1808. Northamptonshire 
may well be proud of him, 
for not only was he a typical 
English sportsman of the old 
school, but by universal con- 
sent he was “the best leader 
of the House any party ever 
had.” Without the least pre- 
tensions to oratory—being in 
fact an awkward and hesitat- 
ing speaker, blurting out his 
words in the most unconven- 
tional fashion—his wide ex- 
perience of affairs, his sterling 
good sense, and his unfailing 
good temper gave him an in- 
fluence in Parliament that has 
often been denied to men ten 
times his intellectual superiors. 
But though he championed his 
party from a sense of duty, 
his heart and inclinations al- 
ways turned to his beloved 
kennels at Althorp. He was 
never happier than when in 
the saddle, and the sweetest of 
all sounds to his ears (so he 
said) was the music of his 
hounds in Sywell wood. But 
though a fearless rider, no 
worse horseman probably was 
ever master of a famous pack. 
He had a loose seat, and had 
constant falls in consequence 
—in fact, he dislocated his 
shoulder so frequently that one 
of his whips was_ specially 
trained to set it. Lord Althorp 
was an ardent patron of the 
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“ring ”—indeed there seems to 
have been some secret affinity 
between the P.H. and the P.R. 
in those days; for he was the 
first of four Masters of the 
Hunt of whom it might be said 
that they were prize - fighters 
thrown away. 

Under Lord Althorp the 
glories of the old club-house 
at Pytchley were once more 
revived, and the Hunt may be 
said to have reached its zenith 
of popularity. The club itself 
consisted of some forty mem- 
bers—all keen sportsmen—who 
resorted annually to the fine 
old Elizabethan manor - house 
at Pytchley, which was pulled 
down in 1828. There were 


kennels close at hand, where 
the hounds were brought for 
the hunting on that side of the 
country. The members stabled 
their horses in the village, and 


took up their own quarters at 
the club, where “the cuisine 
was notoriously good, and, in 
the fashion of the day, drinking 
and play were deep.”! Even 
when the Club was dissolved 
in 1816, the Pytchley still kept 
up.its high reputation, and 
along with the Belvoir, the 
Quorn, and the Cottesmore, it 
makes up the illustrious quar- 
tette of packs, to hunt with 
any of which is to “hunt in 
the Shires” —the distinction 
being purely arbitrary, and the 
limits “defined by fashion and 
not by geography.” The Pytch- 
ley country comprised in Lord 
Althorp’s time (as it does still) 
the best part of Northampton- 
shire, with a slice of Leicester- 





1 James’s Northamptonshire, p. 89. 
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shire round Market Har- 
borough ; and for the genuine 
sportsman it is (as “ Brooksby ” 
termed it) a superlatively 
pleasant country to ride over. 
Its attractions have been cele- 
brated by writer after writer in 
prose and verse, but by none 
so eloquently as by George 
Whyte-Melville— 


‘*Pll show you a country that none 
can surpass 
For a flyer to cross like a bird on the 
wing ; 
We have acres of woodland and oceans 
of grass, 
We have game in the autumn and 
cubs in the spring : 
We have scores of good fellows hang 
out in these Shires, 
And the best of them all are the 
Pytchley Hunt squires.” 


There are, as the poet says, 
plenty of foxes and plenty of 
grass; the country is not so 
hilly as Leicestershire ; though 
there are brooks, none of them 
are as formidable as the Whis- 
sendine; the fences are big 
enough, but — except in the 
neighbourhood of Crick and 
Market Harborough—are fairly 
negotiable by a rider who is 
well mounted and has a good 
seat. But the large pastures 
in the two last-named districts 
are divided by the formidable 
‘‘oxers,” defined in the Bad- 
minton volume as “a diabolical 
sort of fence, peculiar to the 
grazing counties, consisting of 
a tolerably high and strong 
hedge, with a rail on one side, 
perhaps on both, standing out 
just far enough to turn a horse 
neatly over after he has cleared 
the hedge, and a ditch some- 
where.” Even without the ditch 
thrown in, the huge blackthorn 
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hedge with the solid oak post 
and rail some three feet before 
or beyond it causes the father 
of a family, like Parson Dove, 
to shudder as he surveys the ob- 
viously unfair hazard ; and even 
themost reckless of the galloping 
contingent, like ‘the Honour- 
able Crasher,” think twice 
before attempting it, and if 
they do— 
‘* There is silence deep as death, 

And the boldest hold their breath— 

For a time.” 

Happily, there are gates to 
these big fields, and discretion 
under such circumstances is by 
far the better part of valour. 
“You may hunt for years from 
Harborough,” says the candid 
* Brooksby,” “ without jumping 
a single ‘oxer,’ and yet escape 
being called a coward.” 

Besides the “oxers,” there 
are certain obvious and in- 
evitable drawbacks to hunting 
in a populous county like 
Northamptonshire. In the first 
place, as Edmund de Langley 
said, “Scent transcendeth all 
Masters,” and it has _ been 
whispered that the cold clay 
soil of Northamptonshire makes 
it a bad scenting country. 
Then there is a village every 
two or three miles, which 
makes it impossible for a fox 
to keep a straight line; and 
both sheep and oxen—the worst 
foes to scent — have greatly 
increased on the pasture-lands 
of recent years, along with 
their attendant dogs and 
shepherds. Again, new lines of 
railway intersect what used to 
be an open country, especially 
on the Harborough and Rugby 
side; game(especially pheasants) 
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is more plentiful and more 
strictly preserved, and a fox 
has not, as in old days, to make 
a long and weary midnight 
journey to get his supper, and 
thereby keep himself in proper 
condition and training for the 
chase. Copses and coverts are 
also more plentiful than 
formerly, and give an undue 
advantage to the fugitive; and, 
lastly, there is to be found in 
many places the cruel and un- 
sportsman -like obstruction of 
barbed wire. There are other 
and even more unjustifiable 
outrages than barbed wire; 
and the modern sportsman not 
unfrequently echoes the com- 
plaint of old Charles Payne, 
though perhaps not in the same 
words: “ You may rely upon it, 
that what with greyhounds— 
and poachers—and traps—and 
poison, there are very few foxes 
nowadays that die a natural 
death,” —1.e.,are devoured by the 
Pytchley hounds. All these 
things are against the modern 
fox-hunter; and the long runs, 
recorded in the pages of “ Nim- 
rod” and “The Druid,” from 
Sywell or Badby woods—the 
great strongholds of foxes— 
are not likely to be repeated 
inthe present generation. One 
such run took place in 1816, 
when Lord Althorp was Mas- 
ter, from Sywell to Ashley 
on the Welland — seventeen 
miles. or more — “when Sir 
Justinian Isham carried his 
knife in his hand for the last 
twenty minutes, declaring 
that he and no other should 
cut off the brush,—which he 
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did.”? An even more famous 
run took place, fifty years later 
—an hour and fifty minutes 
—from Waterloo Gorse in 
the Melbourne _ direction, 
over eighteen miles of the 
finest Pytchley and Tailby? 
country, when Anstruther 
Thomson hunted the pack 
himself. 

In one respect, the Pytchley 
Hunt has in no way deterior- 
ated from ancient days, and 
that is in the cordial support 
it still receives from all classes, 
and without which its very 
existence would be impossible. 
This is partly due to an 
Englishman’s instinctive love 
of sport, and partly to the fact 
that the covert-side is free to 
all without distinction of per- 
sons. In one sense it is true, 
as Mr Jorrocks tells us, that 
hunting is the sport of kings, 
but it is also the playfield 
of democracy. Every class 
of society takes part in it, 
from the Squire to the shoe- 
maker, from the Earl on his 
three - hundred - guinea hunter 
to the humble pedestrian, with 
only his own legs to carry him. 
All sorts and conditions of men 
congregate at the Meets—types 
as numerous and as varied as 
the pilgrims in the Canterbury 
Tales—and the lowest has as 
much right to be there and 
take his share in the sport as 
the highest-in the land. “The 
turf and the covert-sides are 
battlefields where mankind is 
equal. On the turf, or under 
the turf, it is all one. There is 
no pride of place; there are no 





1 Nethercote’s Pytchley Hunt. 


2 Afterwards Si> Bache Cunard’s. 
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distinctions.”4 And it might 
be added that for the day all 
enclosures on the line taken by 
the fox, however sacred and 
exclusive at other times,—the 
park, the paddock, the farm, 
the game preserves, — are 
thrown open to the members 
of the hunt: the law of tres- 
pass is abolished in their favour, 
and for the time being they are 
the chartered libertines of the 
woodlands. Considerable dam- 
age is done by them, no doubt ; 
but it is usually taken in good 
temper, as a necessary part of 
the day’s sport. And in this 
matter too much praise cannot 
be given to the tenant-farmers, 
who are the principal sufferers. 
It is no slight trial to a man’s 
temper and forbearance in these 
hard times—especially in a wet 
season, when his existence is a 
perpetual struggle with the 
elements — to see new gates 
unhinged, fences and railings 
broken through, and young 
wheat trampled under foot by 
a mob of horsemen, many of 
whom, especially if it is a 
“Pytchley Wednesday,” never 
contribute a farthing to the 
expenses of the Hunt. 

On the aforesaid Wednes- 
days the Pytchley usually 
meet on the Rugby side, 
which, from its convenience as 
a railway and hunting centre, 
attracts an enormous crowd. 
‘“‘ Brooksby,” amongst others, 
has described “the Niagara- 
like rush” when the fox breaks 
cover, and the “superlatively 
skilful manner” in which the 
hounds slip through the seeth- 
ing mob of horsemen. Crick 
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Gorse—formed in 1817, about 
the same time as the no less 
famous “ Waterloo”—is one of 
the favourite meets in the 
Warwickshire direction, and is 
the scene of Barraud’s well- 
known picture of the Hunt. 
But the Market Harborough 
side is probably best beloved 
by the genuine sportsman, and 
any one who wishes to see 
a Meet of the Pytchley in its 
perfection cannot do _ better 
than repair on a Friday or 
Saturday to Naseby or Arth- 
ingworth—the ancient home of 
the Rokebys—which is close 
to the far-famed “ Waterloo.” 
The scene, allowing for some 
differences in costume and 
equipment and with a few 
motor-cars added to the list of 
vehicles, is much the same now 
as when Sir Francis Head 
described it some sixty years 
since, when Charles Payne was 
huntsman,—the crowd on horse 
and foot, the drags and dog- 
carts, chaises and gigs, the 
squires and yeomen—the pick 
of the Shires—the dandies of 
the chase, magnificently mount- 
ed and faultlessly turned out, 
“trotting, riding, galloping 
to the meet from every point 
of the compass.” If it be a 
fine scenting morning, the trains 
bring their contingent of horse- 
men and horse-boxes from 
Rugby, Leicester, Northamp- 
ton—nay, even from Melton 
itself, for the “‘ Monks who live 
under the hill” have changed 
their venue and taken a day off 
from the Quorn or Cottesmore. 
They have brought their best 
timber-jumpers, for all round 





1 Locker Lampson, My Confidences, 
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“Waterloo” lie the big grass 
fields with the formidable bull- 
finches and “oxers” we have 
mentioned above; but the 
young bloods care little for 
such obstacles— 


“For their riding is reckless, their 
courage is high, 
And, regardless of cropper or spill, 
Their ‘oxers’ they rattle, their ‘raspers’ 
they fly ; 
At the widest of water they will have 
a shy, 
And while horses can wag, it is ‘never 
say die’ 
With these Monks that live under 
the hill.” ? 


Although the Pytchley has 
never had a Master like the 
famous Hugo Meynell, who 
hunted the Quorn for forty- 
seven years, and may indeed 
be regarded as the father of 
modern fox-hunting, Lord Al- 
thorp has had many distin- 
guished successors. Sir Charles 
Knightley took over the hounds 
in 1817, and no one before or 
since him was so eminently 
fitted for the post. With his 
air of high breeding, with his 
courtly manners, kind heart, 
hasty temper, and inflexible 
Toryism, he might have sat for 
the portrait of Sir Roger de 
Coverley himself. His ances- 
tral domain of Fawsley, where 
his family had lived for five 
hundred years, is on the War- 
wickshire side of the country, 
half-way between two fa- 
mous battlefields, Edgehill and 
Naseby. In the grand old 
hall may be seen the “achieve- 
ment” of the Knightleys, with 
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over three hundred quarters— 
which gave some point to Sir 
William Harcourt’s gibe in a 
debate on the Franchise Bill: 
‘“When (K)nightly to the listening 


earth 
Repeats the story of his birth.” 


Sir Charles was a consum- 
mate horseman and was always 
splendidly mounted. There is 
a hedge and brook, between 
Brixworth and Cottesbrook, 
which he once cleared on his 
celebrated black horse, ‘‘ Ben- 
volio ’—a distance of thirty-one 
feet—still known as “ Knight- 
ley’s leap.” On another horse 
—a bay—“Sir Marinel,” he 
jumped a six- barred locked 
gate on a bridge over the Nene 
near Heyford. His companion 
was Dick Gurney, a well-known 
Norfolk squire, riding nineteen 
stone, and mounted on “ Sober 
Robin,” a horse that carried 


him over the Pytchley country 


for twelve seasons. As Sir 
Charles glanced back after his 
leap, “the Norfolk welter and 
his horse were in the air. 
Fortune favoured them, and 
though Robin rapped the gate 
like thunder with every leg, 
they landed safe.”? There is 
an illustration of this heroic 
achievement in the Badminton 
volume; but though the horses 
are well drawn—as indeed they 
always are by the pencil of 
Mr Sturgis — the riders do 
not in the-least degree resemble 
the originals, and the artist 
clearly did not realise the 
contrast between the burly 





1 From one of Whyte-Melville’s ‘‘ Hunting Songs.” Melton Mowbray lies in 
a hollow, on the banks of the little river Wreak=; and from whatever side you 
approach the town, except in one direction, you descend a hill to get to it. 


2 Post and Paddock, ch. xiii. 
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form of the Norfolk squire 
and the tall, stooping, attenu- 
ated figure of Sir Charles 
Knightley, with his aquiline 
nose and high cheek-bones, that 
reminded one of Don Quixote 
or Lismahago. 

After various changes in the 
Mastership, Mr Chaworth (or 
more usually “ Jack”) Musters 
—Lord Byron’s successful rival 
in love—took over the hounds 
in 1821. Besides being a fine 
horseman and a general favour- 
ite in the hunting-field, he was 
one of the best all-round sports- 
men of his day—indeed there 
was hardiy any game at which 
he could not hold his own, and 
“at one time of his life he 
would have leaped, hopped, 
ridden, run, fought, danced, 
fished, swum, shot, fenced, 
played cricket and tennis, and 
skated against any man in 
England.” After six seasons 
in the Pytchley country, during 
which the Hunt reached a level 
of high perfection, this Admir- 
able Crichton returned to his 
own county of Notts, and was 
succeeded by an equally famous 
athlete, Mr Osbaldeston. “The 
Squire” (as he was always 
known) has been the hero of 
more legends than man can 
number ; and the stories of his 
wagers and matches, his feats 
of strength and endurance, 
would fill a volume. He was 
an admirable Master, and found 
his proper sphere in the Pytch- 
ley country. “I have been in 
search of Paradise (he said) all 
my life, and have found it at 
last.” Here he hunted for 
seven years, mainly at his own 
expense, with the finest pack of 
hounds in England. (They sold 
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for £2000 on his retirement, 
and actually fetched £6440 
when sold in lots at Tatter- 
sall’s six years later.) Though 
a fearless horseman and a born 
steeplechaser, as well as a 
crack shot and a formidable 
“customer” with the gloves, 
“the Squire” was never con- 
sidered by competent judges a 
really good rider to hounds, 
and his name does not appear 
among the sixteen first-class 
riders of the Quorn—a list 
headed by Tom  Assheton 
Smith and ending with the 
stout and witty bon- vivant, 
Lord Alvanley. ‘ Osbaldeston”’ 
is only placed third in the 
second class. 

Losses on the turf and in the 
gambling-rooms compelled “the 
Squire” to give up the Pytch- 
ley in 1834; and several Masters 
followed him in rapid succes- 
sion,—the most notable being 
Lord Chesterfield, who hunted 
on the most princely scale, 
keeping seventy horses in his 
stables, much as Lord Lonsdale 
did some forty years later. But 
even his princely income could 
not hold out against his lavish 
expenditure ; and £200,000 lost 
at the hazard-tables at Crock- 
ford’s completed the ruin of the 
prodigal Lord of Bretby. 

It was not till 1844 that the 
Pytchley found an almost ideal 
Master in one of the county 
squires, Mr George Payne, 
whose name has been a house- 
hold word in the annals of 
Northamptonshire sport. To 
a fine physique and a pleasant 
presence, he added that un- 
bought grace of life, an in- 
comparable charm of manner, 
which endeared him to all 
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classes alike. Certainly there 
was never a more delightful 
companion or a more generous 
and warm-hearted friend than 
“G.P.” But alas! with all his 
fine qualties he was an incorri- 
gible gambler and spendthrift. 
He lost above £20,000 on the 
Leger even before he came of 
age, and subsequently dissi- 
pated three considerable for- 
tunes. Though he kept some 
good horses, such as “ Alarm” 
and “ Musket,” and good jockeys, 
such as Nat “the incorruptible,” 
often carried his racing colours 
of black and white,—he was 
singularly unfortunate on the 
turf both during his partnership 
with Mr Bouverie of Delapre, 
and later with the well-known 
Memoir writer and Clerk of the 
Council— 


‘Greville of a noble race, 
With nose as long as Portland Place.” 


It was only an accident at the 
starting- post that prevented 
“Alarm” from winning the 
Derby of ’52 and thereby land- 
ing £30,000 to the owner. 

As, in the case of the guests 
at Tully Veolan, the Tappit- 
hen at Luckie Macleary’s 
“change-house” soon devoured 
the few crumbs of reason left 
by the Bear of Bradwardine ; 
so did speculations of all kinds 
as well as games of chance— 
hazard or vingt-et-un, prolonged 
till dawn—help to devour the 
remnants of George Payne’s 
patrimony. His ancestral 
home of Sulby had long since 
passed into other hands; and 
the old manor-house of Pytch- 
ley (which had also belonged 
to him), with all its associations 
of the famous club, had been 
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pulled down and the estate sold 
to the father of the late Lord 
Overstone. So the Master 


took up his abode (as several 
of his successors did) at Pitsford 
Hall—a convenient distance for 
the kennels—where his genial 
hospitality was long remem- 
bered in the country-side. 


‘*Whate’er the stranger's caste or 
creed, 
Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for his steed, 
And welcome for himself and— 
dinner.” 


However late the after-dinner 
séances in the little house at 
Pitsford may have been pro- 
longed at night, George Payne 
never failed to put in a 
punctual appearance at the 
covert-side the following morn- 
ing; and during his all too 
brief tenure of office he showed 
the Hunt some excellent sport. 
Always admirably mounted 
himself on well-trained weight- 
carriers, and well to the front 
of every run, he was gifted 
with a singularly rich and 
musical voice, and it was a 
positive delight (so we are 
told) to hear him cheering on 
his hounds in the cover or 
giving a view-holloa as the 
fox broke away. Those were 
days of great runs and famous 
horses, of wonderful leaps and 
occasionally of appalling ac- 
cidents. In 1842 a Mr Saw- 
bridge, hunting from Brixworth, 
was killed by his horse slipping 
and falling on him when in the 
act of jumping a post and rail 
near Winwick ; and in the next 
season Lord Inverurie, a young 
lieutenant in the 17th Lancers, 
met his death by a precisely 
similar accidentat thesamespot. 
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All too soon (as we have 
said) circumstances compelled 
Mr George Payne to resign 
the Mastership in 1848, and 
Lord Hopetoun—an excellent 
choice —took his place; but 
there has always been a lament- 
able want of what we may call 
fixity of tenure or permanency 
in the Pytchley Mastership as 
contrasted with the Badminton 
or Fitzwilliam and other old- 
established packs. No less 
than seven changes took place 
between the resignation of 
George Payne and Mr Herbert 
Langham’s acceptance of the 
office some thirty years later. 
Of the intervening Masters, 
undoubtedly the two who had 
left the most conspicuous mark 
on the annals of the Hunt are 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson 
and the present Lord Spencer. 
The former was one of those 
mighty hunters and perfect 
horsemen whom Providence 
seemed to have marked out 
for the réle of M.F.H. He 
had previously been for some 
years Master of “the Fife”— 
that gallant little pack which 
harries the foxes of the “East 
Neuk ”—and from his long ex- 
perience of large fields with the 
Atherstone and Oxfordshire “a 
Pytchley Wednesday” had no 
terrors for him. Accustomed 
to command in other quarters, 
he easily controlled the large 
and heterogeneous mob—some- 
times of five hundred horse- 
men—who thronged the cover- 
sides of Crick or Yelvertoft; 
and, in spite of his size, his 
perfect seat, his good hands, 
and keen eye for the line of 
country (and, it may be added, 
the undeniable quality of his 
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mounts) enabled him to live 
with his hounds, however fast 
the pace might be; while his 
weight helped to carry him and 
his horse through (not over) 
rails and bullfinches that would 
have discomfited a less bold and 
experienced rider. It was not 
surprising that the Hunt flour- 
ished greatly under his Master- 
ship, and that some of the runs 
recorded in his time, such as 
“The Waterloo” of ’66, have 
never been eclipsed before or 
since. 

The man who had most to 
do with inducing Anstruther 
Thomson to desert his native 
heath for the Shires was his 
lifelong friend and _ fellow- 
countryman, George Whyte 
Melville,—himself a native of 
Fifeshire,—who was then living 
at Wootton Hall, near North- 
ampton. ‘Soldier, sportsman, 
author” (as he is described in 
an obituary notice in ‘The 
Times’)—but sportsman above 
all—he never cared for literary 
society, and was never happier 
than when in the saddle or in 
the company of kindred spirits 
of the hunting field; indeed, 
in one of his letters he frankly 
declares, “The longer I live the 
more cause I have to agree 
with Jorrocks, that ‘all time is 
wasted that is not spent in 
hunting.’” He had certainly 
acted on this principle, and in 
his day had hunted with most 
of the crack packs in England, 
and his songs commemorate 
their achievements: but for 
some years past he had hunted 
with the Pytchley, and in their 
country are laid the scenes 
of two of his best - known 
novels — ‘Holmby House’ and 
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‘Market Harborough. Few 
men were personally more at- 
tractive than Whyte - Mel- 
ville, with his “half - sad, 
half-dreamy manner and 
general air of disillusionment,” 
but a brilliant talker when the 
subject interested him.! Though 
his tastes and inclinations were 
those of a sportsman, there 
were deeper touches in his 
character, as may be seen by 
the pathos and genuine feeling 
in several of his novels; and 
though few would suspect the 
author of ‘Digby Grand’ and 
‘Kate Coventry’ of any fond- 
ness for the classics, we heard 
him once say, as he looked at 
the well-known engraving of 
“Ave Cesar morituri,” é&c., that 
writing the ‘Gladiators’ had 
given him more trouble and 
more pleasure than any of his 
other works. It was strange 


that such an accomplished 


horseman should have been 
killed instantaneously by the 
most trivial of accidents. He 
was not (strictly speaking) 
hunting at the time, but was 
merely galloping along the 
grassy edge of a ploughed field 
towards the cover-side, when 
“The Shah” (an old and 
trusted hunter) stumbled, threw 
his rider, and—all was over. 
Some three years after 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson’s 
retirement, Lord Spencer him- 
seli—as was only right and 
fitting—took over the Master- 
ship which had already been 
held by three preceding earls. 
He was an apt pupil of Charles 
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Payne, the best huntsman that 
ever lived, and was always an 
intrepid rider and a keen sports- 
man as well as a strict dis- 
ciplinarian in the hunting-field. 
But, firstly, ill-health, and sub- 
sequently the duties and respon- 
sibilities of his high position, 
prevented him from holding 
the Mastership for more than 
three seasons; but in his un- 
avoidable absence from England 
he always (as the letters quoted 
by Mr Nethercote show) took 
the keenest interest in the wel- 
fare of his old pack. During 
the terrible burden of his Irish 
Viceroyalty he was often, as he 
says himself, only saved from 
utter collapse by a gallop with 
“the Ward”—where, on one 
occasion, after a desperate run, 
he found himself at the finish 
alone with the stag and hounds 
not even the huntsman or whips 
being in sight. With character- 
istic liberality he once brought 
over six tenant-farmers from 
his own estates to Dublin, 
mounted them on the pick of 
his own stables, and gave them 
some excellent sport with the 
Meath and Ward Union. Lord 
Spencer’s successors, MrCraven, 
Mr Herbert Langham, and 
others, have well maintained 
the reputation of this famous 
Hunt, which has been singularly 
fortunate not only in its Masters 
but in its Huntsmen. Dick 
Knight and Charles King in 
early times, and Charles Payne 
and Will Goodall in modern 
days, make up a quartette 
which it would be difficult 





1 George Whyte-Melville was an intimate friend of the late Mr John Black- 
wood, whose house near St Andrews (Strathtyrum) was only a few miles distant 
from Mount Melville; and in the third volume of the ‘House of Blackwood’ 
there is an excellent little sketch of the novelist by a daughter of the house. 
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to beat; and though hunting 
itself is something of an 
anachronism in a populous dis- 
trict intersected with railways 
in all directions, there has been 
no diminution of the loyal sup- 
port accorded to the Master for 
the time being by squires and 
farmers alike. 

At this point we may take 
leave of the Pytchley and turn 
to the county of “spires and 
squires,”— and, as some mal- 
iciously add, “mires” and 
“gpinsters.” Northamptonshire 
has certainly good reason to 
be proud of its squires, since, 
as far as a long descent and a 
stainless pedigree are concerned, 
they can hold their own with 
the greatest nobles in the 
kingdom. In point of ances- 
try, the Wakes of Courteen- 
hall, the Drydens of Canons 
Ashby, the Rokebys of Arthing- 
worth, the Ishams of Lamport, 
the Sackvilles of Drayton (to 
quote only a few instances out 
of many), need fear little in 
comparison with the Cecils, the 
Comptons, the Spencers, or the 
Fitzroys, who chiefly represent 
the peerage of the county. It 
was not considered that the 
late Sir Rainald Knightly of 
Fawsley added any lustre to 
his family dignity by taking 
his seat in the House of Lords. 
As a matter of fact, there are 
not more than four or five really 
large estates in the whole 
county; but the number of 
small landowners is_ legion. 
There is scarcely a _ village 
that has not its hall or manor- 
house, with a resident squire ; 
and no Northamptonshire peer 
can say what Coke of Nor- 
folk said, as he looked round 
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on his vast and solitary do- 
main at Holkham: “I am 
Giant of Giant Castle, and 
have eaten up all my neigh- 
bours.” So far is this from 
being the case in Northants 
that, drive where you will in 
any direction, you will find 
park touching park and vil- 
lage touching village at a 
few miles interval, so that, 
unless a man wilfully isolates 
himself, he can never complain 
of a want of county society. 
For example, there is that 
pleasant drive through wood- 
land scenery between Kettering 
and Stamford—the same road 
along which the Lord of Bur- 
leigh in Tennyson’s ballad 
escorted his peasant bride. 
Like them we pass and duly 
admire 

‘*Parks with oaks and chestnuts shady, 

Parks and order’d gardens great, 


Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state :”— 


Boughton, the stately home of 
the Montagus, with its leafy 
avenues spreading in all direc- 
tions: Geddington, with its 
Queen Eleanor’s cross and pic- 
turesque village green: Weldon, 
in the heart of the old Rocking- 
ham forest: Deene, with its 
grey Tudor house and lovely 
little church where Lord Car- 
digan reposes after life’s fitful 
fever. The smaller domains of 
Bulwick and Blatherwyck, Lax- 
ton and Fineshade succeed one 
another in rapid succession, 
until on the confines of the 
county we reach “the palatial 
type of an Elizabethan man- 
sion ”— 

‘* Burghley House by Stamford town.” 


Burghley, however, is in the 
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Fitzwilliam country, and there- 
fore beyond the limits of our 
article; but on our way from 
Stamford we have passed close 
to a house which in its day 
must have been no mean rival 
of the Lord Treasurer’s stately 
mansion, and was chiefly built 
by his colleague, Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, the famous 
“Lord Keeper.” This is Kirby 
Hall, buried in the heart of the 
woodlands, and now a desolate 
and melancholy ruin. Less 
than a century ago it was 
abandoned by the Lord Win- 
chilsea of the time being: the 
lead was stripped off the roof, 
and the whole place given over 
to ruin and decay. In his 
admirable essay on Northamp- 
tonshire, the late Mr James 
has eloquently described this 
forlorn survival of a noble 
mansion as he saw it in its 
“death-struggle” fifty years 
ago :— 

“To see, as at Kirby, the very 
action of decomposition going on, the 
crumbling stucco of the ceiling feed- 
ing the vampire ivy, the tattered 
tapestry yet hanging on the wall, 
the picture flapping in its broken 
frame, . . . and yet the masonry 
in all its firmness, without a stone 
displaced—the sculpture as sharp as 
the first day it was carved—the solid 
oak staircase yet entire: this is 
a melancholy without a redeeming 
touch of hope or comfort. Down 
that long gallery of 160 feet, in the 
prime of his courtly graces, 


‘ My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him.’ 

Could all his agility avoid the pit- 

falls now? Down those green 


slippery steps (they are still called 
by Elizabeth’s name) his stately 
sovereign stepped into the trim 
pleasaunce below. 


In that 
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ruined chapel, where you can barely 
pick your way — the crumbling 
—_ the loyal household once 

nelt in prayer for his most sacred 
Majesty, when such prayer was a 
crime. From that iron - traceried 
balcony, corbelled up and embow- 
ered by clustering ivy, did the fair 
heiress of the Montagues, when 
hostess here, stepping forth from 
her dainty boudoir, welcome and 
speed her guests. It is all over 
now ; and yet a moderate and timely 
outlay, a few years ago [1856], would 
have saved all these associations and 
preserved a house that tens of thou- 
sands could not now restore ; but it is 
better to let it pass with no stronger 
feeling than that of regret.” } 


Holmby (properly Holdenby) 
House was also built by Sir 
Christopher Hatton—“ the last 
and greatest monument of his 
youth,” as he says,—built in 
imitation of Theobalds, Lord 
Burghley’s splendid palace, 
which has completely disap- 
peared. In the days of its 
perfection — with its stately 
quadrangles, its commanding 
position, its gardens and deer- 
park — Holmby must have 
rivalled Burghloy itself; but 
the house (which was wantonly 
destroyed by its Puritan owner 
in the days of the Common- 
wealth) has been rebuilt and 
modernised, and, with the ex- 
ception of the entrance gate- 
ways and a tall stack of chim- 
neys, there are few traces 
of its former magnificence. 
Holmby was selected by the 
Parliament as the State prison 
of Charles I. after Naseby, as 
being a spacious building, and 
in the heart of the kingdom. 
Here he played at bowls with 
his attendants, and paced the 
long green alley, still known 








1 James’s Northamptonshire, p. 73. 
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as “The King’s Walk”; and 


here, too, occurred his well- 
known interview with Cornet 
Joyce, who came with his 
“warrant ”’—two hundred sol- 
diers—to remove him to Hit- 
chinbrook. Whyte-Melville has 
described these scenes for us in 
his novel, and gives a charming 
sketch of the lovely woodland 
scenery in which Holmby is 
situated :— 


“Like the rolling prairie of the 
Far West, valley after valley of 
sunny meadows, dotted with oak and 
elm and other noble trees, undulates 
in ceaseless variety, far as the eye 
can reach; but unlike the boundless 
prairie, deep, dark copses and thick 
luxuriant hedgerows, bright and frag- 
rant with wild-flowers, and astir with 
the glad song of birds, diversify the 
foreground and blend the distance 
into a mass of woodland beauty. In 
June it is a dream of Fairyland to 
wander along that crested eminence, 
and turn from the ruins of those tall 
old gateways cutting their segments 
of blue out of the deep summer sky, 
or from the flickering masses of still 
tender leaves upon the lofty oaks, 
yellowing in the hoods of golden light 
that stream through the network of 
their tangled branches, every tree to 
the up-gazing eye a study of forest 
scenery in itself, and so to glance 
earthward at the fair expanse of 
homely beauty stretching away from 
one’s very feet. Down in the nearest 
valley, massed like a solid square of 
Titan warriors, and scattered like 
advanced champions from the gigantic 
array profusely up the opposite slope, 
the huge old oaks of Althorpe quiver 
in the summer haze, backed by the 
thickly wooded hills that melt in 
softened outlines into the southern 
sky.! 


Almost within sight of Holm- 
by stands Althorp, Lord Spen- 
cer’s seat, so often mentioned 
in these pages, and so long and 
intimately associated with the 
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Pytchley Hunt. It is a large, 
ugly,comfortable house of many 
rooms, fitted with one of the 
finest collections of pictures in 
England. The priceless vol- 
umes, which used to line the 
walls of the suite of libraries, 
“where Dibdin revelled among 
the stately folios of Mathaire,” 
have passed into other hands ; 
but the long gallery, ‘ embel- 
lished by the pencil of Van- 
dyke and made classical by 
the muse of Waller,” remains 
much as it was when the North- 
amptonshire squires crowded it 
to pay their homage to William 
III. There are several por- 
traits in the house of Dorothy 
Spencer, the “Sacharissa”’ of 
Waller’s poems. It has been 
said that his devotion to her 
was half sentimental, half am- 
bitious,— 

‘* He caught at love and filled his arms 

with bays.” 


But, as her face smiles at us 
from the canvas, and as we 
recall the stories of her grace, 
her loveliness, and her good 
works, it is easy to understand 
that she was the “darling of 
each heart and eye” in the 
days of Marlborough and Queen 
Anne, and well deserved the 
chivalrous devotion of connois- 
seurs like Edmund Waller and 
Richard Steele. “The fine 
women nowadays,” wrote the 
latter, “are at best but pretty 
girls to me, who have seen 
Sacharissa when all the world 
repeated the poems she in- 
spired.” 

Castle Ashby, the home of 
the Comptons, on the other 
side of Northampton, in con- 





1 Holmby House, chap. xxvi. 
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trast to Althorp, stands on 
high ground, with a grand view 
from the terrace across the 
valley of the Nene. It is an 
Elizabethan house built round 
a courtyard, with a fagade and 
a long gallery added by Inigo 
Jones. It is singularly pic- 
turesque, with its grey walls, 
mullioned windows, and the 
lettered balustrade which sur- 
rounds the roof, with the ap- 
propriate inscription from the 
psalter, Nist Dominus cdifi- 
cavertt. There are two other 
Ashbys in the county, each 
with a notable manor-house: 
Ashby St Ledgers, which stands 
with its turrets and gables 
almost embowered in trees, 
near the Warwickshire border ; 
and Canons Ashby, the seat of 
the Dryden family—an irreg- 
ular building of various dates, 
with a lofty tower, a green 
courtyard, and rooms hung 
with ancient tapestry. There 
are gardens with many terraces, 
and walks with clipped yew 
hedges, where the poet may 
have courted his fair cousin, 
Honoria Dryden. 

Apethorpe, formerly belong- 
ing to Lord Westmorland, is 
another interesting mansion— 
built by Sir Walter Mildmay 
round a double quadrangle on 
the model of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, his Puritan founda- 
tion which roused the suspicions 
of his mistress, Queen Elizabeth. 
It is charmingly situated in the 
midst of woodland scenery,— 

‘* Four-square, and double-courted, and 
grey stoned, 

Two quaint quadrangles of deep-lat- 
ticed walls, 


Grass- grown, and moaned about by 
troops of doves.” ! 
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We have left to the last 
what to our mind is the most 
picturesque of all the stately 
homes of Northamptonshire. 
This is Drayton House, near 
Thrapston,— ‘the dear old 
place” which satisfied even 
the fastidious taste of Horace 
Walpole, who has described its 
beauties in a famous letter; 
and it still stands as well pre- 
served and apparently as un- 
touched by time as when he 
visited it in the time of its 
“divine old mistress,’ Lady 
Betty Germaine, who _be- 
queathed it to the Sackvilles. 
Not even Knole itself—belong- 
ing to another branch of the 
same family—surpasses Dray- 
ton in its general air of pictur- 
ésque antiquity. The irregular 
pile of buildings, crowned (as at 
Burghley) with Tudor turrets 
and cupolas; the embattled 
walls of the fore-court; the 
marvellous iron- work: of the 
entrance gates; the lime walks 
and “pleached alleys” in the 
Dutch gardens, laid out by 
Sir John Germaine ; the square 
fish-ponds ; the terrace flanked 
by Lord Peterborough’s two 
banqueting - houses,—all make 
up a singularly perfect and 
harmonious picture. The in- 
terior is no less interesting ; 
and you can only admire, as 
every visitor before or since 
the days of Walpole has done, 
the stately hall, the great 
spiral ‘staircase, the king’s 
dining-room, the long trunk- 
gallery, the china and _ the 
bric-a-brac, and the family por- 
traits of Mordaunts, Germaines, 
and Sackvilles. 

The great houses mentioned 





1 From a poem by Julian Fane. 
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above stand in the midst of 
typical English scenery; and 
though Northamptonshire can- 
not compete in picturesqueness 
with Surrey, Devonshire, or 
the Lake district, it is by no 
means the flat and uninterest- 
ing county which some have 
supposed it. Travelling on the 
North-Western main line from 
Euston to the North, one gets 
a fair idea of the characteristic 
features of the county—undu- 
lating pastures, thickly wooded, 
lanes with wide green sides 
(so convenient for the second 
horseman), tall hedgerows 


thickly set with hawthorn— 
the “bullfinches” that have 
daunted many a bold rider— 
pleasant villages nestling round 
the church, well-built stone 
cottages with high roofs and 
gables and Tudor windows— 


substantial manor - houses of 
stone from the famous quarries 
of Weldon or Barnack—village 
greens shadowed by ancient 
elms. The trees are every- 
where noticeable. Not even 
the Dukeries or Sherwood can 
show finer forest timber than 
the oaks and elms at Rocking- 
ham, Althorp, or Yardley Chase. 
Some of these trees are histori- 
cal. At Tichmarsh may be seen 
the largest cedar of Lebanon 
in England, planted three hun- 
dred years ago, which sweeps 
the rectory lawn with its giant 
branches. A few miles off, in a 
field near Lowick, may be seen 
one of the largest perfect oak- 
trees in the kingdom. Under 
another oak-tree, still standing 
in Milton Park, Cardinal Wol- 
sey is said to have rested on 
his last journey from Grafton 
Regis to Leicester; and in 
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Yardley Chase is another 
famous oak—‘“‘a great pic- 
turesque ruin ”—the subject of 
Cowper’s unfinished poem. 

The Nene flows through the 
county from end to end, and 
travellers who make the weary 
journey from Northampton to 
Peterborough may be excused 
if they find the scenery mono- 
tonous—a sluggish stream bor- 
dered by osier-beds and flower- 
ing reeds, flowing through rich 
pastures, the sameness of the 
view being only relieved by 
clumps of fine trees and the 
spires of distant churches. But 
in the southern end of the 
county, on the Warwickshire 
side, in the direction of Fawsley 
and Catesby, the scenery is 
wonderfully broken as well as 
richly wooded, and there is no 
fairer view in the Midlands 
than that obtained from the 
rising ground at Preston Capes 
or the little village of Helidon, 
where it is said that on a clear 
day one may get a glimpse of 
the Malvern Hills or even of 
the distant Wrekin. 

Under the Plantagenets 
Northampton itself was an im- 
portant national centre — the 
meeting-place of Councils and 
Parliaments. Henry I. called 
his Barons hither to swear 
fealty to his daughter, Maud: 
it was the scene of the great 
Council of 1164, which resulted 
in the final rupture between 
Henry II. and Becket. Here, 
too, Richard I. kept high festi- 
val after his release from cap- 
tivity; and here in his turn 
King John received the 
homage of his rebellious vas- 
sals. Close to the town, on 
the highroad between Lincoln 
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and Charing, stands the cross 
which Edward I. erected in 
memory of his beautiful and 
devoted wife, Queen Eleanor, 
whose body had probably rested 
for the night in the adjacent 
Convent of De la Pré. 

Except on their way to 
the various hunting-lodges in 
Rockingham or Whittlebury 
Forests, Northampton was 
rarely visited by our later 
kings; though Queen Eliza- 
beth visited her Lord Keeper 
at Kirby, and possibly her 
Lord Treasurer at Burghley, 
in one of her royal progresses ; 
but the chief association of 
the county with her reign is 
Fotheringhay, the scene of her 
rival’s trial and execution. 


Hardly a trace now remains 
of this famous castle and 
palace—a few fragments of 
masonry and the mound close 


to the river-side, where once 
stood the keep, built by 
Edmund Langley in the form 
of a fetterlock, to symbolise 
his own exclusion from the 
crown. Some large thorn- 
trees mark the site of the 
great hall which witnessed 
the crowning tragedy of Mary 
Stuart’s fitful life. The scene 
lives for ever in the pages of 
Froude—the wintry morning, 
the great wood-fire on the 
hearth, the black scaffold and 
the black mutes with the axe, 
the awe-stricken spectators, 
the weeping attendants, and 
the central figure of all— 
queenly, imposing, and ap- 
parently unmoved by a scene 
which “affected even the prac- 
tised headsman of the Tower,” 
—attired in crimson satin and 
velvet-—“ standing on the black 
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scaffold with the black figures 
all round her, blood-red from 
head to foot. It is certain,” 
adds Froude, “that the cos- 
tume must have been carefully 
studied, and the pictorial effect 
must have been appalling.” 

Queen Mary’s son, the awk- 
ward and ungainly James, fre- 
quently hunted in the county, 
and it was on one of his 
visits to Sir Walter Mildmay 
at Apethorpe that he first met 
his ill-omened favourite, George 
Villiers. But Northampton- 
shire had other and more sin- 
ister associations with his reign, 
for the arch-conspirator in 
the Gunpowder Plot, Robert 
Catesby, was the owner of 
Ashby St Legers (near Daven- 
try): it was here in the “ plot- 
room” above the gatehouse— 
still existing —that the con- 
spirators met, and it was here 
that they first halted in their 
frantic ride from London after 
the arrest of Fawkes. Francis 
Tresham, the cowardly and 
recreant pupil of the Jesuits 
and the betrayer of his com- 
rades, also belonged to an old 
Northamptonshire family ; and 
it is to his father Sir Thomas, 
the mystical enthusiast, that 
we owe those two curious build- 
ings that still delight and be- 
wilder our antiquaries — the 
Lyveden “ New Building” and 
the Triangular Lodge at Rush- 
ton. The former is built in the 
form of a Greek cross, and is 
covered with sculptured em- 
blems of the Passion; while 
the latter is an elaborate sym- 
bolism in stone of the sacred 
number three—the Treshams, 
the Trefoil, and the Holy 
Trinity. 
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From its central position, 
Northamptonshire lay in the 
very heart of the struggle be- 
tween Charles I. and his Parlia- 
ment. The forces on both sides 
marched and remarched across 
the county—the track of the 
Roundheads being marked, ac- 
cording to their wont, by 
ruined manor-houses and dese- 
crated churches. The first 
battle in the war was fought 
at Edgehill, just across the 
Warwickshire border; and al- 
most within sight of it, the 
final and decisive conflict took 
place at Naseby, on the high 
plateau that is the watershed 
of three rivers and overlooks 
the valley of the Welland. 
Three hours were sufficient to 
decide the fate of the Royalists ; 
and Prince Rupert’s rashness 
lost the day for Charles, as it 
had done at Edgehill. Few 
relics or traces of the fight re- 
main ; but the “Sulby Hedges” 
are still pointed out, behind 
which Okey’s dragoons lay 
sheltered till it was time for 
them to advance and prac- 
tically decide the battle. 

If a county can be called 
fortunate which has no history, 
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Northamptonshire must have 
been singularly blessed in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, for its annals have been 
consistently uneventful. The 
only point in which the county 
attained a somewhat unenvi- 
able notoriety was in the sum 
lavished in what is known as 
the “Spendthrift Election” of 
1768, and which is said to have 
cost Lords Spencer, Halifax, 
and Northampton £450,000 
between them —an amount 
which might be almost doubled 
to express the present money 
value. After a “scrutiny” of 
the House of Commons the 
numbers were declared equal, 
and “the result was decided 
by a toss, Lord Spencer win- 
ning and nominating a man out 
in India.” The results were 
disastrous to all three noble- 
men. “ Lord Halifax never re- 
covered the blow. Lord North- 
ampton cut down his trees and 
sold his furniture at Compton- 
Winyates, went abroad for the 
rest of his life, and died in 
Switzerland.” ” Fortunately 
for the family concerned, in 
this instance History has not 
repeated itself. 











1 There is an excellent account of both these battlefields in Murray’s ‘ Hand- 


book of Northamptonshire.’ 
® James’s Northamptonshire, p. 61. 
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A LAD OF PROMISE, 


RvuARI,! the strong fair- 
haired son of Murchadh Ban,? 
was a lad of promise,—indeed 
he was more than that, for 
already in his youth there 
were so many things he 
could do that it seemed he 
had only to choose which 
one he would be at always. 
He could sing, and his voice 
was for depth like water flow- 
ing among stones, and for 
sweetness like the singing of 
birds on a clear morning. 
“He is without doubt to be 
a great singer!” said his 
mother often, for she was 


very proud of him. He could 
play the pipes, and the music 
he made was such, that even 
the old and the sorrowful 
would be ready to 


dance 
when Ruari was playing. 
“It is sure he is to be a 
great musician,” his father 
would say; “music was ever 
in our family.” He could 
make songs too, when the fit 
was on him, and the songs 
and the music and the sing- 
ing were such, that you might 
go from one side of the country 
to the other and not hear what 
would please you so much. 

And as for the other things 
Ruari could do, they were so 
many that it would only be 
spending your time to men- 
tion them all. 

Ruari had it in his mind to 
do something great in the 
world, and it seemed as if 
that would not be difficult 


with so many gifts as he 
had. But it was needful 
first that he should make 
up his mind what he would 
begin at, and that was not so 
easy. He would go through 
the woods and among the hills 
and beside the sea, thinking to 
himself which thing he could 
do best; but he did not know, 
and the spirits that are often 
speaking to a man when he 
is alone by himself, always 
in the air, seemed to be call- 
ing to him and saying, “ Why 
will you be troubling your 
mind, Ruari? You are young 
yet, and there are many 
things to be passing the time 
with, till matters are more 
settled with you.” So Ruari 
put the time past in cutting 
peats, and going after deer, and 
other things. And always he 
would be thinking of what he 
was going to do in the days 
that were coming, and his mind 
was full of music and singing 
and splendid words—only far 
away, like a great company 
going by in the distance. 
Time was now passing, and 
Ruari was come to years; but 
he was no farther on than 
he had been before, — indeed 
people heard less music and 
song from him than they had 
done formerly, yet they would 
say often among themselves, 
“Look at Ruari, so quiet as 
he is, and there is not a man 
in the country who could be 
his match at anything were he 





’ Roderick, pronounced Rodarie. 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO. MLXI. 
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to bestir himself.” And Ruari 
too thought the same, and yet 
he was in no hurry to begin, 
seeing that he had still so 
much time before him. 

One day it chanced that he 
was going through a wood, a 
long way off from his own 
place, and when he came near 
the edge of it, what should he 
hear but some one singing a 
song that he had made himself. 
He looked out, and it was a 
girl gathering crotal’ on the 
hillside, and, from the way she 
sang, it seemed to Ruari that 
he had never before known 
half the meaning that was in 
his own song. It came into 
his mind to speak to the girl, 
but all at once it seemed that 
he had no courage. She was 
so beautiful that in all his life 
he had never seen any one like 
her, and how then could he 
speak to her, who was himself 
no more after all than a com- 
monman? So he stayed where 
he was till the girl went away. 

Next day he came again to 
the same place, and found the 
girl on the hillside as before, 
herding cows, and this time he 
stepped out to where she was. 
‘Good day,” he said, and could 
think of no moretosay. ‘“ Good 
day,” said the girl, and she too 
had no more to say. Ruari 
stood before her wishing he had 
not come, and now not know- 
ing how to goaway. “I must 
be going after the cows,” said 
the girl at last, and she set the 
dogs after them; and Ruari 
went away, and he had no wish 
to be speaking to her again. 

The next day, however, as 
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he was going home to his own 
place, he passed through the 
same wood, and when he came 
to the edge of it there was 
the girl at the herding, and 
this day she was again singing 
his own song. 

“Where did you learn the 
song?” said Ruari, coming out 
from among the birch - trees. 
“T got it from a herd-boy from 
another place,” she answered 
him, “and for beauty there is 
none like it in the world that 
I ever heard.” “Well,” said 
Ruari, “I am the man that 
made it, and little did I think 
I should see another that could 
sing it.” ‘I have long wished 
greatly to see the man that 
made it,” said the girl, look- 
ing earnestly at him. They 
stood for a long time without 
speaking. ‘The next that I 
make,” said the lad at last in 
a low voice, “will be for you.” 
“And the next that I sing 
will be that same,” answered 
the girl, almost in a whisper. 
And Ruari went away. 

After this, Ruari was going 
more than ever through the 
woods and among the hills and 
beside the sea, thinking of the 
song he would make for the 
girl, and as he went it seemed 
that voices whispered to him, 
“Why will you be troubling 
your mind, Ruari, with songs 
and other things? Is it not 
enough for you that you can be 
thinking of her?” And Ruari 
thought that it was enough, 
and he put past the time with 
many things, and the same 
thought always in his mind. 

Two years went away, and at 
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last Ruari made a song that 
seemed to him to be good 
enough for the girl, and he took 
his pipes, and went over the 
mountain to the place where he 
had seen her, and as he passed 
the hillside by the wood, there 
was no one there. He had not 
gone far beyond that, when he 
met a man he knew, from his 
own place, dressed in his best 
clothes on his way to a wed- 
ding. “Is it the son of Murchadh 
Ban we have here?” he said to 
him, very pleased, when they 
met. “There is no one I would 
like better to see, for I am on 
my way to a wedding, and who 
would be so welcome there as a 
piper like yourself?” So Ruari 
went with him to the wedding ; 
but when they came to the 
house, who should the bride be 
but the girl he had come to 
seek, and when he found that, 
he turned in haste, and was 
going out at the door when 
the man he had met took him 
by the arm. “Stay, man,” he 
said, “why are you so bashful? 
Come away to the dinner, for 
you must give us piping after 
that is over.” So Ruari stayed ; 
but he kept near the door, and 
the girl did not see him. When 
the dinner was over, the piping 
began, and Ruari piped in his 
turn, and the girl saw him, and 
began to weep. Then he sang 
the song he had been so long 
making for her, and now the 
whole company saw that she 
was weeping. “It is now about 
two years since her brother 
died,” said some one to Ruari, 
speaking low, “and she has 
never cared for music since 
then, though she used to be 
So great a singer.” 
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Then Ruari went out of the 
house with the pipes under his 
arm, and took his way home. 
He was going all the night, for 
the way was long, and there 
were many things he might 
have seen, for it was full moon. 
It was a night of many stars, 
above and below, for there was 
much water in the way he 
went, and in every pool there 
was astarshining. As he was 
going through the wood the 
owls cried to him, and when it 
came near morning, there were 
hundreds of birds singing. 
But Ruari could hear nothing 
and see nothing except a com- 
pany of many people, and in the 
midst of them a lad piping and 
a girl weeping. 

Ruari now made up his mind 
that he would be a singer, for 
that was the thing that seemed 
to him best of all; and that he 
might do this, he went a long 
way off, to the great Master of 
Singing, that he might get his 
advice and assistance, for it was 
now years since he had wished 
to make a singer of Ruari. All 
the way, as he was going, he 
thought of the songs he would 
sing when he began in earnest, 
and it seemed to him there was 
nothing in the world he would 
like so well as to be a singer, 
and he wished he had not spent 
so much time in other things. 
The Master of Singing gave a 
great welcome to him, and yet 
was angry with him that he 
had not come sooner. “And 
now you must sing,” he said, 
after a little, “for it is years 
since I heard your voice.” So 
Ruari sang, and even as he did 
so he felt that there was some 
power gone away from him 
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that he used to have. “O 
Ruari! Ruari!” said the Master, 
when he had finished. “Did I 
not tell you to begin singing 
years ago, and instead of that 
you must be spending your 
time in cutting peats and herd- 
ing cattle and going after deer, 
and now the cold and the wet 
and the time have spoiled the 
voice that you had, and you 
will never after all be a great 
singer.” 

“Ts that so?” said Ruari, 
after standing quiet for a 
minute. 

“It is so,” said the Master. 

So Ruari came home again ; 
and now it seemed to him that 
he had never in all his life 
wished to be anything else but 
a singer, and so sad and vexed 
was he with this trouble and 
the last, that he gave no heed 
to anything, but spent the time 
in foolishness, so that his father 
and mother were grieved at the 
heart to see him. And still it 
was in Ruari’s mind that he 
would yet do some great thing 
in the world, for were there not 
many other things he could do 
besides singing ? 

In the meantime he grew 
more and more reckless and 
wild, so that he did not seem 
to people like the same Ruari 
he had been before. There 
was no drinking row in the 
place at which he would not 
be, and with his piping and 
singing it seemed as if he put 
the spirit of mischief into every 
one that came near him. All 
the lads and young boys of the 
place would follow him, and 
the old people did not know 
what todo. And the songs he 
made were not now such as he 
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had been used to make, but 
wild and reckless as he had 
himself become. 

One night as he was piping, 
and the lads were singing 
and shouting and drinking, 
an old good man, who had 
known them since they were 
all young children, came in 
as he was going past and 
spoke wise, grave, serious 
words to them; but before he 
was done speaking Ruari 
laughed, and began a tune on 
the pipes. And when the old 
man was gone, he made a song 
about him, so that the lads 
shook with laughter when they 
heard it. But that night Ruari 
did not go home with the rest. 
He went alone by himself to 
the hills, and there lay weep- 
ing in the heather till the day 
came. 

“T will now indeed give up 
my foolishness,” said Ruari in 
the morning. 

He went home, and began to 
work steadily and soberly ; but 
his mind was not content, for 
he had always the wish to be 
something great, and he had 
no doubt he would be that 
some day, for it always seemed 
easy to him to be above others 
in anything. He set to work 
to make songs, as he had been 
used to do; but now he could 
only make clever mocking ones, 
such as he had made for the 
foolish lads. No others would 
come into his mind, though he 
would go seeking for them 
among the hills as in old days. 
There was not now the same 
appearance in anything he saw, 
though he could not say what 
it was that was wanting; but 
at last it seemed to him a 
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trifling thing to be making 
songs at all. 

He took again to piping, and 
so wonderfully did he play that 
people began to come from all 
parts to hear him; and one day 
the chief himself sent for Ruari, 
and it was said in the place 
that the son of Murchadh Ban 
was at last to be a great man. 
Many people were gathered to- 
gether at the Castle,—noble 
lords and ladies, and among 
them notable singers and play- 
ers, — and all had heard of 
Ruari, and all wished to listen 
to his music; but they never 
heard it, for just then he fell 
ill, and it soon became plain 
that he would do no more pip- 
ing, and it was told to him 
that he would never be strong 
any more. 

This gave great grief to 
Ruari, but there was no help 
for it, and after a while he 
began to say to himself that 
he would now give his mind 
altogether to good things. He 
began to remember tales of old 
ancient good men, and to think 
he would not be content till he 
could be like them. 

“A great good man,” he said 
to himself, “that is the best of 
all; and now it seems that is 
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all that I can be.” The days 
passed, however, and he got 
no better from his sickness, 
but instead grew weaker and 
weaker, till at last some one 
told him that it was Death 
that had come upon him. At 
first he would not believe 
it, for such a thing had not 
come into his mind, but after 
a while he saw that it was 
true. He lay quiet for many 
hours after he saw that, and 
many things passed through 
his mind. 

“God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” he said at last, very 
quietly, “for now I see what 
it is that I have been.” And 
Death took him. 

“Poor Ruari!” said the 
neighbours, speaking softly 
among themselves in the house. 
“Who would have thought that 
this would be the end of him— 
such a lad of promise as he 
was.” There was a man in 
the place who was not “wise,” 
and he was there at the time 
and heard them speaking. He 
went and gave a last look at 
the dead piper. 

“Well, well, Ruari!” he said, 
smiling to himself, “ who knows 
but you may come to something 
yet!” 
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ON THE PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN CARVED 
UPON HER TOMB. 


BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


THovu wert like this; and now 
Beneath this covering earth here dost thou lie, 
A skeleton and dust! And thou, 
Fair counterfeit of what was once so fair, 
O’er mould and crumbling bones set up in vain, 
Staring immovable and mute, apart, 
Upon the seasons as they come and go, 
Thou of remembrance and of bygone woe 
The sole custodian art. 
The look, so passing sweet, 
That thrill’d, as here we see, men’s hearts erewhile, 
Doth now the gazer’s smile 
With cold indifference meet ; 
The lips, that, like a brimming urn, well’d out 
Words freighted with delight, 
The throat, that kindled longings infinite, 
The hand of shapeliest mould, 
That many a time 
Hath made the hand that clasp’d it winter-cold, 
The bosom, that has turn’d to ashy white 
The cheeks of many a wight, 
Its perfect form to view, 
What made the charm for which thou once wert known, 
All now mere rottenness and dust, 
A thing to waken horror and disgust, 
Hid out of sight beneath this sculptured stone. 
To this pass Fate doth bring 
A form that, while it lived, 
A reflex seem’d of all we dream of heaven! 
Eternal mystery of this 
Our mortal state! To-day the spring 
Of thoughts of boundless sweep, 
High aspirations; feelings infinite, 
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Beauty withal, triumphant in its power, 
Like some transcendent radiance from the sky 
By nature flash’d upon this nether earth, 
To be to man’s estate a pledge and sign 
Of golden worlds beyond, replete with bliss 
And destinies sublime ; 
To-morrow, at a touch, what was so bright, 
So angel-like in guise, 
Becomes a thing abhorrent to men’s eyes, 
Degraded, loathly, vile, 
And all the wealth so vast 
Of fancies noble, that therein were bred, 
Hath into silence everlasting pass’d. 

Chords, touch’d with skilful hand, 
By native charm create 
Within our wandering thoughts 
A host of visions fanciful and grand, 
And infinite desires ; 
And, quicken’d so, 
Our mortal spirit straight,— 
We know not how or why,— 
Floats on a sea of exquisite delight, 
Like the stout swimmer, who 
Disports him on the ocean’s buoyant waves; 
But if upon the ear 
A note discordant strike, 
The spell within us wrought 
Is broke, and all that ecstacy of bliss 
Is in a moment turn’d to nought. 

If, mortal man, thou be 
So altogether pitiful and vile, 
If thou be merely dust, 
A phantom life for but a little while, 
If, too, thou be in some things nigh divine, 
Why should each worthiest impulse, why 
Should every worthiest thought of thine, 
From source so trivial and ignoble spring, 
And be with it dissolved and perish utterly ? 
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WHEN you flush a snipe 
from a particular patch of 
ground, wet or dry, you may be 
sure that he haslain thereforone 
or both of two reasons, namely, 
because of the shelter or the 
food that the spot afforded him. 
As with all wild creatures, the 
search for these two conditions 
is the one aim and object of the 
bird’s existence. On the suc- 
cess or failure of its quest, there- 
fore, depends the success or 
failure of the shooter’s sport. 
If a bit of marshland, desirable 
in every way to the human 
eye, is lacking in one of these 
essentials, the snipe will only 
patronise it for the single 
necessity it supplies. If it 
lacks both, they will not pat- 
ronise it at all, any more than 
you would go into a shop that 
contains nothing that you 
want to buy. The whole 
question of where to seek the 
birds reduces itself to the 
ancient one of supply and de- 
mand, so that the indignant 
astonishment often heard from 
unthinking sportsmen who have 
plunged all day for nothing 
through what they consider a 
simply ideal snipe-bog is as 
foolish as it is ignorant. You 
may be quite certain that if 
there are any snipe in the 
vicinity at all, which is another 
consideration altogether, they 
have assuredly made a visit of 
inspection to the vacant ground, 
and have concluded that it was 
not worth the trouble of peg- 


ging out their small claims 
upon. 

It does not at all follow that 
they will not come there just 
when you are grumblingly 
giving up looking for them, 
1.¢., at nightfall. For the two 
things snipe require — a shel- 
tered residence and a well- 
spread table — they require, 
like a Frenchman, at different 
times. So that your vain 
search for the birds on this 
splendid - looking stretch of 
marsh brings us to one broad 
rule that may be laid down be- 
fore considering its exceptions 
—that snipe naturally and 
preferably feed at night, and 
rest in the daytime under ordin- 
ary conditions. LHrgo, it is no 
use to look for them by day in 
a place which supplies board 
only, and not lodging. The 
tract that is snipeless at mid- 
day may be alive with them 
twelve hours later. But that 
is of no use to any one but a cat 
or a poacher; you want to dis- 
cover the favoured localities 
where the birds can sleep in 
warmth and security, or, better 
still, where, like Jorrocks, they 
can both dine and sleep, for 
then, as they have not had to 
make a post-prandial flight in 
search of bed, they are more 
likely to be full-fed and drowsy, 
and will probably lie better to 
your gun. 

It is impossible to decide 
from inspection which may be 
these ideal spots. Their ad- 
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vantages are nearly always as 
invisible as their drawbacks to 
the eye of man, and local ex- 
perience alone can guide the 
sportsman in this respect. As 
hinted previously, however, the 
vagaries of the snipe, subject as 
they are to the state of mind 
and body of the bird itself, to 
say nothing of the antics of 
the barometer and climatic 
conditions generally, so often 
throw all experience, local and 
general, to the winds, that it is 
almost hopeless to give any 
absolutely reliable “tips” as 
to the particular ground and 
particular day on which the 
snipe-shooter may expect sport. 
One of the most puzzling 
enigmas of all is that of which 
almost every snipe-walk and 
snipe-shooting experience can 
supply instances. A_ place 
which last year, nay, last week, 
held not a single bird by day 
or night, through which indeed 
we scarcely took the trouble of 
sending the dog whilst on our 
way to more promising spots, 
is one fine morning found 
crowded with snipe, sheltering 
behind tussocks of grass or 
reed, which never seemed of 
any use in this way before. 
Nothing can be gathered from 
your diary as to the cause of 
this influx. The same wind has 
prevailed before; it is unlikely 
that worms have suddenly ap- 
peared in mud which hitherto, 
judging by the best of all signs, 
the absence of feeding snipe, 
has been innocent of them. 
Up to the end of November 
these sudden and transitory 
(for they take but a few hours’ 
lease) visitants may of course 
be a further batch of foreign 
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recruits to the stock of home- 
bred birds which have been 
about all the summer. But 
the constant recurrence of the 
phenomenon after the supply 
from northern lands has ceased, 
renders it impossible that these 
welcome additions can be, as 
they are invariably considered 
to be, flights newly landed from 
abroad. They must rather be 
the results of a local migration, 
possibly from distant points of 
these islands, possibly from the 
next parish, from whence they 
have been driven by failure of 
the food-supply, overcrowding, 
persecution, perhaps caprice, or 
any other conceivable reason. 
Not having had time to make 
a tour of exploration for the best 
haunts the strange district af- 
fords, the snipe are merely rest- 
ingafter their flight,and youhad 
better attack them instanter, 
for they will speedily be gone. 
Birds found in this intermittent 
fashion in a certain bit of 
marsh will either lie as close 
as stones, or rise in wisps at 
half a mile. There will be no- 
thing of what artists call a 
middle distance. The former 
in a snipe invariably points to 
one of two conditions—either it 
is tired, or resting after a heavy 
meal; the latter to uneasiness, 
caused by something more than 
an empty stomach. 

To throw light on these 
questions, I have many times 
made nightly visits to such 
fickle spots, both after they 
had been untenanted by day 
and when birds in profusion 
had been flushed from them, and 
have without exception found 
them always snipeless. This 


is almost certain proof of a 
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lack of food-supply, and such 
places will never be inhabited 
except as a dik-bungalow by 
belated travellers, who are 
either too weary to look farther 
afield for better quarters, or 
finding their arrival to coincide 
with the approach of day, 
prefer to remain impransus but 
secure until returning night 
comes to cover their foraging. 
In the first case they lie close 
and well; in the second, they 
are not only nervous but are 
crouching all together, listening 
for the faintest sound, and 
ready to dash up in a frightened 
crowd when anything—even a 
cow—moves in their vicinity. 
I once witnessed one of these 
sudden appearances and de- 
partures of snipe, which oc- 
curred late in December in a 
large rushy field on the banks 
of the river Wey. Returning 
late and laden from a foray 
amongst the pike of that pro- 
lific little river, a sound like 
that of a distant winnowing 
machine arose suddenly in the 
air, and looking upward I was 
astonished to see a flock of at 
least three hundred snipe sweep 
over my head and alight in 
the very field in which I 
walked. There was a bright 
full moon ; their long bills were 
strongly silhouetted as the 
birds drifted like a puff of dark 
smoke across the silver surface ; 
except for the velvety rustle of 
many wings, they flew in pro- 
found silence only a few yards 
above me. Next day I was in 
the same place again, and was 
much interested to see the 
owner of the land just about 
to walk the field with his gun 
as I arrived. He put up only 
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three snipe from the ground 
which, for one night at least, 
must have held as many 
hundred, and bagging all three 
was mightily pleased at his 
good fortune. The Recording 
Angel has not so many good 
actions down to my account 
that I can afford to forgo lay- 
ing a little flattering unction 
to my soul for having merci- 
fully refrained from spoiling 
his pleasure by telling him of 
the cohorts which must have 
broken camp and evacuated his 
domain but a few hours earlier. 
But even had he come down 
upon them like the Assyrian, 
his bag would probably have 
been but little heavier, for it 
is ten to one that the three 
hundred would have risen as 
one bird, with one shrill voz, 
et preterea nihil, leaving him 
gazing (I invoke the First 
Offender’s Act) wispfully after 
them! 

When snipe rise thus in 
wisps, it is generally worth 
while to stand still until they 
have finished their  aérial 
manceuvres, and mark them 
down as they drop singly 
(which they will nearly always 
do) into different nooks and 
corners that they have spied 
from above. If the birds rise 
thus day after day from any 
place, station a man in a com- 
manding position, with orders 
to mark the descending birds 
for you. Some countrymen are 
marvellously clever at this, and 
will retain in their memory 
almost to an inch the lurking- 
place of at least half a score of 
birds which have left their fel- 
lows in mid air in this manner. 
In the case mentioned above, 
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however, that of the terrified 
strangers, I have never found 
it of much use to wait for the 
wisp to disintegrate and seek 
the ground one by one. After 
a few preliminary circlings, 
they usually depart in a body 
out of the range of vision, 
which seems to lend colour to 
what I have already surmised, 
their ignorance of the immedi- 
ate locality. In all other cases, 
however, unless snipe are very 
plentiful, many more shots will 
be obtained if the sportsman 
accustoms himself to pausing 
perfectly motionless until the 
bird or birds he has flushed 
have either flown out of sight 
or again sought the earth. 
Snipe always seem to be un- 
decided little creatures on the 
wing, whether in wisps or 
alone. You may put up a bird 


which dashes off with a business- 
like air, as if bound straight 


for a preconcerted haven especi- 
ally noted for such emergencies. 
The young shooter is apt to be 
taken in and to regard the de- 
parting bird as, if not exactly 
lost, yet gone most decidedly 
before. But this “I know 
exactly where I am going” 
deportment is the hollowest of 
frauds. Keep your eyes on the 
receding speck, and before it 
has gone many yards you will 
see symptoms of hesitation. 
First a dart to the left, then 
to the right; no! perhaps it 
would be safer to keep straight 
on; or how would it be to emu- 
late the bank rate, and get as 
high as possible in the shortest 
time! So up he soars, like a 
brown, blown leaf, mastering 
the wind with infinite grace of 
movement, as if ascending to 
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the heavens by an _ invisible 
spiral staircase, only to flit aim- 
lessly about, screaming inter- 
mittently, high overhead. Fin- 
ally an arrowy head-foremost 
plunge downwards, apparently 
as little the result of thought 
as his previous evolutions, 
perhaps to a spot within fifty 
yards of that from which he 
rose. Yet it must not be in- 
ferred that our snipe is a fool. 
Milne Edwards, and I believe 
Michelet, profess to seeing 
stupidity stamped on _ the 
features of all the Scolopacide ; 
but the baffled sportsman will 
often confess that Gallinago at 
any rate often most thoroughly 
belies his appearance. There 
are few birds more wary, and 
none quicker to take advantage 
of any assistance to escape 
offered by surroundings: a 
projection from a bush, the lip 
of a boulder, a little pillar of 
reed stems, it is miraculous 
how he perceives and uses their 
shelter when whizzing along 
in full career, turning behind 
them, perhaps at right angles, 
with more certainty at forty 
miles an hour than you could 
do at four. 

One failing, hawever, he has 
which will often give you a 
second chance at him; he can 
see no danger in a motionless 
object, a failing common to 
nearly all wild creatures. Only 
keep still and the most timid 
of fauna will often go on un- 
concernedly with any business 
they have in hand, and delight- 
ful business it often is to 
witness. When waiting for 
the duck to flight at dusk or 
dawn, I have often had even 
that most suspicious of fowl, 
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the curlew, poking about in the 
ooze within ten yards of my 
unconcealed but motionless 
form; and once I sat by a 
lonely farmyard pond in com- 
pany with a shoveller drake, 
and three or four full snipe, 
who were running about 
amongst and actually quarrel- 
ling with the domestic ducks, 
the proper lords of the manor 
of mud along the edge. When- 
ever a snipe, then, which has 
gone away untouched or un- 
saluted, is zigzagging dubiously 
about overhead as described 
above, stand “motionless as 
ice,” even though one leg be 
thigh-deep in mud and the 
other cocked up on an incon- 
veniently high tussock. It is 
quite on the cards that he will 
suddenly swoop to the ground 
so close to you that you may 
miss him, as I have often 
done, from his very proximity. 

Movement of the face and 
eyes, though all else be motion- 
less, seems particularly alarm- 
ing to snipe; indeed the sight 
of a man’s face appears to 
inspire a most uncomplimen- 
tary aversion in all wild crea- 
tures, more than any other por- 
tion of the human form divine. 
Mr Cholmondeley - Pennell re- 
lates a singular instance of 
this. One of the most success- 
ful fishers of that wariest and 
keenest - sighted of plebeians, 
the chub, informed him that 
the gratifying weights of his 
catches were due almost en- 
tirely to his plan of covering 
his face with a sort of mask 
when approaching his quarry. 
“Tf he attempted the same pro- 
cess unmasked, the chub were 
instantly alarmed and ceased 
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biting, or made off altogether.” 
I do not suggest that the 
sportsman is to stalk the 
marshes with his manly 
features vizored like those of 
a racing motorist ; but he will 
do well on occasions to put on 
the mask of absolute stillness, 
which will be almost as effec- 
tual, and not half so terrifying 
to any superstitious bumpkin 
who may happen to encounter 
him. Of course, if birds are 
plentiful, it would be waste of 
time to spend five precious 
minutes of a short winter’s day 
waiting for every soaring snipe 
to make up its mind to give 
you another shot. Occasion- 
ally, moreover, the snipe will 
be in a much more decided 
humour, scuttling off best pace 
at once, on a bee-line for the 
horizon, and dispensing alto- 
gether with aérial calisthenics. 
Other days, they will rise just 
out of shot time after time, and 
fly but a foot or two before 
alighting, a most irritating 
procedure; other days, again 
(red-letter days these), they 
will wait to be kicked up, and 
yet other days they will allow 
you to pass them, and then 
bounce up behind you so con- 
stantly that you feel that the 
only way to negotiate them 
must be that which was once 
urged upon me by an Irish 
gossoon,—to walk the moors 
backwards ! 

It is all a matter of—I was 
about to say of weather, but 
the more I think of it the more 
impossible it seems to lay down 
any laws at all as to what it zs 
a matter of. It is scarcely even 
a matter of experience, for 
snipe will give the lie time 
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after time even to this com- 
prehensive possession. In this 
respect they are the trout 
amongst game birds; they will 
act differently in the same 
place, under identical conditions 
of weather, on every one of the 
six days of a week. Then 
perhaps for a fortnight they 
may seem to have adopted at 
last a certain line of conduct, 
rising consistently wild, lying 
close or bundling off in a 
mob as the case may be, giv- 
ing you to understand that 
they are showing you what 
they mean to do in future, 
and that you may make your 
arrangements accordingly. In 
the light of this you proceed to 
attack them in a_ certain 
manner, and it is ten to one 
that they defeat you by the 
one device you have not pro- 
vided for. I remember once 
being thoroughly “bested” in 


this way by the denizens of a 
certain very rotten two acres 
of marsh which lay in a hollow 


surrounded by high hills. The 
place held hundreds of snipe, 
and for several years I had 
tried every method of circum- 
venting them, always with the 
same result. No sooner was 
the first shot fired than from 
all parts of the bog crowds of 
screaming snipe rose like a 
noisy exhalation, and, making 
invariably straight for the 
shoulder of a mountain, dis- 
appeared from view, leaving 
not half a dozen of their kind 
behind. I tried them down the 
wind, against the wind, across 
the wind; sometimes I walked 
slowly and carefully, sometimes 
endeavoured to surprise them 
with a rush, always with the 
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same failure. Then I posted a 
sharp-eyed man up on the 
mountain, and, after insulting 
him by not believing his report, 
went there myself whilst he 
flushed the birds. Neither he 
nor I was ever able to mark 
down even a solitary individual 
of that tremendous wisp. 

At last I determined to try a 
drive. One rough windy day, 
with infinite caution, I made my 
way to a point up-wind, in the 
hopes that a greater part of the 
flock at least would be forced to 
pass over my head as they fought 
with the gale. My man re- 
mained on the down-wind side, 
with orders to advance towards 
me slowly, and with as little 
noise as possible. When in 
position I raised my gun as a 
signal and came to the “ready,” 
determined to do or die, mean- 
ing if necessary or possible to 
fire into the brown of the 
mighty rush of snipe I ex- 
pected. Oh, the agony of that 
next quarter of an hour! The 
birds lay like dead things be- 
fore my advancing driver. One 
by one they rose, fifteen yards 
in front of him; but they came 
not nigh me, turning instead, 
with devilish cunning, back 
over his gunless person. Ina 
short time I could stand it no 
longer, and, waving to him to 
stop, advanced myself into the 
bog. In an instant, before a 
shot was fired, two thousand 
birds were up and away. I 
got off two barrels, killing a 
right and left, but not another 
bird did we put up from that 
place. Many times  subse- 
quently did we try that drive 
in the course of the old round 
of experiments, with varying, 
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but never even moderate, suc- 
cess; and to this day I con- 
fess myself thoroughly defeated 
by those two acres of quaggy 
ground and their teeming in- 
habitants. 

The vagaries of snipe are 
not, however, always so inex- 
plicable as this. They are, in 
fact, chiefly due to the weather, 
in so far as it affects their 
feeding. As before stated, 
they prefer to dine at night, 
and, given a bill of fare, like 
human diners, require two 
more things for comfort—light 
and quiet. If either or both 
of these are wanting, they 
will make but an_ unsatis- 
factory meal, perhaps will not 
feed at all, in which case, un- 
like their cousin the woodcock, 
they will then devote the follow- 
ing day to making up over- 
due supplies. This is the great 
law governing their movements 
from the shooter's point of 
view. Snipes cannot see in 
the dark: the brighter the 
night the greater their success 
in finding the spots where 
worms abound. There is a 
great deal of nonsense talked 
about the influence of the moon 
on wild birds. Some people 
seem to imagine that it exer- 
cises a sort of occult influence 
on their spirits, as it was once 
supposed to do on those of 
human beings. You may often 
hear, too, especially from keep- 
ers and other unlearned folk, 
whose life is spent amongst our 
game birds, remarks disclosing 
a belief that the luminary has 
powers affecting the migration 
of birds to these shores, very 
similar to those it possesses 
over the tides of the ocean. 
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The idea is not unnatural, for 
the comings and goings of our 
migratory game must seem 
mysterious enough to the un- 
scientific to warrant any num- 
ber of fantastic theories about 
their allegiance to the Queen of 
the Night. 

But the truth, though less 
romantic, is more intelligible. 
Birds are strict utilitarians, 
and see no reason for blunder- 
ing about in the dark when at 
certain seasons a great lamp 
arises to guide them to their 
objective. In the case of 
migration, however, it does 
occasionally happen that a 
considerable arrival of birds 
may occur on the darkest of 
nights. I expect that the ex- 
planation of this is to be found 
in the rapid changes of the ap- 
pearance of the skies in Great 
Britain, from moonlit brilliance 
one night to gloom the next. 
I do not believe that birds 
would start on their voyage 
across the sea if they foresaw 
that their landing-place would 
be shrouded in darkness. Ac- 
cording to their calculations 
(there are numberless proofs of 
their power to divine far distant 
atmospheric conditions) there 
should be a moon on the night of 
their arrival, and they are much 
disconcerted when they find 
themselves on a strange shore in 
pitch darkness. Any one who 
has had the fortune to fall in 
with a newly arrived flight of 
woodcock near the sea - coast 
has to thank the darkness of 
the previous night for his ex- 
traordinary sport. Had there 
been a moon the birds, tired 
as they were, would probably 
have dispersed inland instead 
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of remaining so unnaturally 
sociable on the first bit of dry 
land they came to, To return 
to our snipe, the same thing 
holds good. It must have light 
of some sort, whether of the 
moon or of the stars, both for 
its migration and its feeding. 
For the latter occupation it pre- 
fers quiet, though it is not absol- 
utely necessary. A wild night 
is an abomination to a snipe: 
like all birds it detests at any 
time being buffeted about, and 
having its feathers blown all 
over the place; but when the 
occasion entails such exposure, 
as does the great question of 
dinner on an open marsh, the 
bird nearly always elects to 
postpone feeding altogether 


until daylight either brings 
calm, or at least a better chance 
of finding food without so much 
trotting and flitting about. 
Unlike many birds, the snipe 


is wildest and most alert when 
in quest of food, so that when 
a very dark or tempestuous 
night forces them to put off 
feeding until daylight, you will 
usually find them almost un- 
approachable during the morn- 
ing hours of the next day. 
Indeed, if time is no object 
and the loss of a day does 
not matter, it would be far 
better to leave them undis- 
turbed on such occasions, and 
to turn home after a sufficient 
number of snipe have risen at 
impossible distances to con- 
vince you that they have got 
all their eyes about them, 
primarily for worms, but in- 
cidentally for you. Nothing is 
more likely to make birds per- 
manently suspicious, if not to 
drive them away altogether, 
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than harassing them at their 
hours of feeding. By day snipe 
will feed in the roughest of 
weather; by night I believe 
they seldom do unless it is 
fairly calm. I have several 
times seen them at it in a 
wild gale, and a very uncom- 
fortable occupation it appears. 
Perhaps the ideal day for 
snipe-shooting is one on which 
a moderate warm south-west 
wind is blowing, the previous 
night having been calm and 
moonlit, or, better still, illu- 
mined by bright starlight. 
Such days after such nights 
are of course rare; 80, con- 
sequently, are these ideal times 
for making a bag. However, 
in snipe-shooting it never does 
to despair because of appa- 
rently unsuitable weather. 
Any weather may be ideal for 
all you know; heavy bags have 
been made on the most dis- 
couraging-looking days. An- 
other sort of day which I 
have usually found conducive 
to sport is a sunny, cheerful 
one, with a strongish north- 
east wind, exactly the oppo- 
site, you will observe, of the 
former kind mentioned. 
During every kind of weather 
between these two extremes, 
however, sport may behad. A 
glance out of window in the 
morning should never be al- 
lowed to decide the day’s plans. 
There is only one really bad 
time for walking after snipe, 
and that is the first few days 
of a white frost. They are then, 
in my experience, always wild 
and collected in wisps. Shoot- 
ing had better be postponed 
until the warm moist weather 
which invariably follows that 
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Christmas - card - looking ap- 


pearancecaused by what Colonel ' 


Hawker called ‘atmospheric 
arsenic.” Neither, unless you 
are pushed for time, is it advis- 
able to sally forth during heavy 
rain. Apart from the personal 
discomfort, the snipe will very 
likely be uneasy, your dogs will 
be miserable, and if you do 
manage to make a bag the 
game will be wet, and draggled, 
and unfit to send away to your 
friends. There is nothing more 
hideous than a bundle of 
drenched snipe. Equally with 
climatic conditions does the 
nature of the ground compos- 
ing your beat affect the dis- 
position of the birds. Ceteris 
paribus, the drier its general 
condition the better sport will 
you have. If the district, as is 


commonly the case with snipe- 
ground, contains something of 
everything, it will usually be 


found that more birds will be 
shot on the drier portions, 
though more may be seen on 
the quagmires, for wet ground 
means splashing of both yourself 
and your dog. Wildfowl of all 
sorts are even more suspicious 
of the sounds than of the sight 
of an intruder, and no sound 
carries farther on a still day 
than that of a man plashing 
through shallow water. 

But the places where snipe 
are usually at their very wildest 
are those shaky oozy bogs into 
which the sportsman sinks 
thigh-deep at every step, such 
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“occupation and defeat as de- 
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scribed above. Noise cannot 
be the explanation in this case, 
for the skilful bogtrotter’s ad- 
vance in such spots may be as 
noiseless as if he were treading 
thick grass, though it will 
hardly be as rapid. The snipe- 
shooter will constantly meet 
with places of this description 
in his wanderings, very often 
of only an acre in extent, in the 
midst perhaps of thousands of 
acres of firmer soil. They are 
not uncommonly found about 
the sources of streams, and in- 
variably hold a vast population 
of snipe. The suddenness with 
which every bird will leap up 
from every portion of the bog, 
very often before he has hardly 
set foot upon it at all, much less 
fired a shot, is inconceivable to 
the tyro, and not easily ex- 
plained by any one. It is prob- 
able that instantaneous news 
of an enemy’s approach is 
Marconigrammed all over the 
marsh to the sleeping birds by 
the quivering of the jelly-like 
ground beneath them. Even a 
light footfall along an appar- 
ently firm river-bank will often 
cause similar widespread alarm 
and scurry amongst fish. Snipe 
may lie after they have seen 
you, they may do so even when 
they have heard your voice; 
but your slow progress over 
shuddering morass they never 
await. 
ScOLOPAX. 













A VERY instructive book 
might be written on exploded 
financial meteors. Beginning 
with John Law and his Missis- 
sippi Scheme, the South Sea 
Bubble, the Darien Scheme, and 
other primitive attempts at 
wild-cat finance, it might de- 
scend gradually to the latest 
and worst of wild cats—the 
London and Globe Corporation. 
A sufficiently dramatic epilogue 
to it would be found in the 
Whitaker Wright trial and its 
so-called tragic sequel. Among 
the interesting and suggestive 
points which such a review 
might develop, the most striking 
would be the increasing fre- 
quency with which financial 
meteors come and go. The 
intervals between them are 
rapidly shortening. Formerly 
they occurred but once or twice 
ina generation. Now we havea 
new one every five or six years. 
Before the wreckage of the 
last has been cleared away, 
another shoots up and is ready 
to explode. 

One element in the case, how- 
ever, is almost invariable. It is 
public gullibility—a quality not 
only perennial but indestruct- 
ible. That anomalous class of 
people who style themselves 
“speculative investors” had 
barely escaped from the ex- 
pensive toils of Mr Hooley 
when they found Whitaker 
Wright waiting for them, and 
they literally rushed into his 
arms. Their last state was 
worse than their first, in so far 
as the risks they ran were 
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much greater and more difficult 
to guard against. 

The Hooley trap was baited 
with industrial companies, good 
enough in themselves if they 
had not been absurdly over- 
capitalised. Whitaker Wright’s 
bait consisted chiefly of mines 
and mining options at the 
farthest ends of the earth. The 
risks connected with these 
were many and various. The 
“mining option” might never 
materialise at all; as a matter 
of fact, hundreds of un- 
tested options lapsed on the 
failure of the London and Globe 
and its allied companies. When 
a bona fide mine was discovered, 
it might not pay after being 
developed: several bad ex- 
amples of this also occurred in 
Whitaker Wright’s short and 
eventful career. Evena paying 
mine was not safe in such hands, 
for it could be manipulated by 
market “riggers,” as the Lake 
View actually was. But un- 
safest of all was a paying mine 
in the hands of a so-called 
finance company with an un- 
scrupulous gambler at the head 
of it. 

It may only be doing justice 
to the memory of a dead man 
to acknowledge that he did not 
originate the financial methods 
of which he made such fatal 
use. He found them in exist- 
ence here when he came over 
from America in 1894. He 
speedily saw their great possi- 
bilities from a gambling and 
market-rigging point of view, 
and he lost no time in utilising 
2E 
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them. Their real originators 
were the Jewish-Anglo-German 
groups of financiers who a few 
years before had divided up 
the Rand amongst themselves. 
By arrangement with ex-Presi- 
dent Kruger, they pegged out 
miles of claims. Each group 
got ten or twenty times more 
claims than it could possibly 
work. They had neither the 
labour nor the capital requisite 
to develop them. Consequently 
they had to form companies to 
hold and finance them until 
working arrangements could be 
made. These finance companies 
adopted a uniform policy of 
dividing up their claims into 
manageable blocks of 150 to 
200 claims each. As they had 
opportunity they “floated” a 
subsidiary company for each 
block with a generous capital 
on paper, a small share of 
which went to the public, while 
the lion’s share remained in the 
strong-box of the floaters. 

It was a case of mother and 
baby, with the maternal rela- 
tions reversed. The mother 
milked the babies instead of 
the babies milking the mother. 
There are degrees of respecta- 
bility even among mining 
finance companies. Some at- 
tend to their proper business— 
namely, the managementof their 
subsidiary companies and the 
development of their mining 
properties ; others divide their 
attention between mining pro- 
per and the share market ; while 
others again are much more 
in the share market than any- 
where else. They have a 
retinue of brokers and jobbers 
openly acting for them in the 
Kaffir Circus. “Shop-” trading 
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is a recognised and undeniable 
practice. Buying and selling 
for the “ big houses ” are almost 
as familiar incidents at one end 
of the Stock Exchange as the 
visits of the (tovernment broker 
are at the other—that is, to the 
Consol market. 

In its early and evil days 
Westralian finance copied the 
bad features of the Kaffir 
Circus, and gave them freer 
as well as wider scope. It was 
altogether of a more gambling 
nature. The mines them- 
selves differed greatly in char- 
acter. While the lode forma- 
tions on the Rand are excep- 
tionally regular and uniform, 
those of Kalgoorlie are, in 
mining language, ‘‘pocketty.” 
Patches of rich ore are dis- 
tributed in a very erratic way 
over stretches of poor ground. 
If the patches had been con- 
tinuous, such mines as_ the 
Ivanhoe and Lake View would 
have been veritable caves of 
Aladdin. Unfortunately they 
are not, and the transitions 
from wealth to poverty are 
rapid—sometimes sensational- 
ly rapid. 

Westralian mines have, in 
consequence of this peculiarity, 
had many violent ups and 
downs. Their output of gold 
has in course of a single year 
fluctuated by thousands of 
ounces per month. The prices 
of their shares have fluctuated 
even more violently. For ex- 
ample, reference was made at 
Whitaker Wright’s trial of 
Lake Views having at one time 
reached 28. Since then they 
have been under 2, and their 
present quotation is only about 
14. This is a specimen of the 
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sort of material Whitaker 
Wright had to work with. 
His methods were expressly 
adapted to it, and it provided 
the conditions which rendered 
easy and fascinating the style 
of gambling in which he was 
an adept. 

His training also offers some 
clue to his wild-cat manipula- 
tions. As a youth he had gone 
to the States with a smattering 
of chemistry and metallurgy. 
There he had learned both 
prospecting and mining from 
the American point of view. 
He had also practised with 
success the latest American 
forms of gambling. He had 
known what it was to be a 
millionaire one day and a 
penniless man the next. 

As to the circumstances 
under which he returned to 
London in 1891 there is some 
uncertainty. His first venture 
was on the old-fashioned lines 
—a mining promotion pure and 
simple. It has left no record 
good or bad, and was evidently 
a failure. This was in 1891, 
and not much more was heard 
of him till 1894, when the new 
goldfield at Coolgardie began 
to be talked of in the City. 
Hitherto it had been worked 
by small local companies, most 
of which had their head- 
quarters in Adelaide. Some 
rich strikes having been made, 
the Adelaide holders came to 
London for financial help. 
They were exactly what Whit- 
aker Wright and men of his 
stamp had been looking out 
for—large possibilities to be 
secured for a small amount of 
cash down. 

Since his still-born venture 
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in 1891 Wright had, however, 
learned a good deal of City 
ways. He had discovered that 
there are many people who will 
gamble by proxy in mines who 
will not touch a mining share ; 
also, that old-fashioned stock- 
brokers will patronise a mining 
finance company when they 
would have nothing to do 
with a mine; and further, 
that banks, however strict 
their veto on mining scrip as 
security for advances, do not 
always frown on it when pre- 
sented to them under another 
name. Whitaker Wright, thor- 
oughly understanding these pre- 
dilections of his public, or- 
ganised a scheme to humour 
them in every respect. This 
was his West Australian Ex- 
ploring and Finance Corpora- 
tion, which he launched toward 
the end of 1894. It was so 
well received and found such 
a lucrative field of speculation 
waiting for it that there seemed 
to be room for a second com- 
pany of the same breed. Ac- 
cordingly, on the first of April 
1895, the original London and 
Globe Finance Corporation 
made its appearance. It was 
a still greater success than 
its predecessor, and Whitaker 
Wright had now his foot in 
the stirrup. 

The original London and 
Globe did a _ considerable 
amount of legitimate pro- 
motion. It brought out the 
Lake View Consols, with a 
capital of a quarter of a million 
sterling. In its upper levels 
this mine disclosed such enor- 
mous quantities of high-grade 
ore that it promised to become 
one of the world’s greatest 
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“bonanzas.” At one time it 
was producing 30,000 ounces 
of gold per month, and the 
market value of its capital 
rose to seven millions sterling. 
Lake View, in short, was the 
making of Whitaker Wright, 
and also his undoing. Not 
only had he a large proportion 
of the ordinary shares, but 
through his two finance com- 
panies he secured the lion’s 
share of all profits divided, 
whether derived from mining 
or from speculation. 

In each company he had 
reserved to himself so many 
founder’s shares—5000 in the 
West Australian Exploring 
and Finance Corporation, and 
100,000 in the London and 
Globe—which entitled him to 
one-half of all profits after the 
ordinary shares had got 10 per 
cent. On the former he actu- 


ally received dividends to the 
amount of £25, 7s. per share— 
£125,000 in all; and on the 


London and Globe deferred 
shares about £80,000. In the 
subsequent amalgamation of 
the two companies all these 
founder’s shares were com- 
muted on his own terms. He 
had also ample opportunity 
to market them at his own 
price, and it came out in the 
trial that he selected the best 
time for selling, which was, of 
course, when the public were 
most eager buyers. 

It was early in 1897 that 
London and Globe Finance 
Corporation Number Two ap- 
peared on the scene. It took 
in the two original companies 
on terms practically dictated 
by Whitaker Wright, the most 
notable of them being that he 
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was to get 605,000 new shares 
for the deferred shares above 
described. The capital of the 
new company was a round two 
millions sterling in £1 shares, 
which skilful manipulation of 
the market soon put up to 100 
per cent premium. On paper 
Wright’s 605,000 shares repre- 
sented the tidy sum of nearly 
a million and a quarter ster- 
ling, all obtained from one little 
clause in a promoter’s agree- 
ment with himself! But the 
tide was about to turn. 

Up to this point Whitaker 
Wright had been a man of 
business. He had done a cer- 
tain amount of legitimate min- 
ing promotion. He had drawn 
one or two big prizes, which 
were not materially offset by a 
few blanks. He had worked 
with a reasonable amount of 
capital—£200,000 in each com- 
pany—on which it was easy 
to earn big dividends in a 
favourable market. Moreover, 
he had had men of business 
associated with him, who could 
exercise some check on his 
optimistic gambling. But in 
the new London and Globe 
all that was completely changed. 
Everything was swagger, and 
no room was left for business. 
Swagger directors, swagger 
offices, swagger brokers, 4 
swagger house at the West 
End, a swagger palace down 
in Surrey, a swagger yacht at 
Cowes, swagger entertainments 
—all matched each other. The 
whole thing was a gorgeous 
vulgarity—a magnificent bur- 
lesque of business. 

But though it was all ridicu- 
lous and fantastic from a busi- 
ness point of view, it was right 
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in one important respect. It 
fetched the public as no honest 
rational enterprise could ever 
have done. Subscribers to the 
new London and Globe rushed 
in, as they always do after 
coronets and gold lace. Allot- 
ments were dealt out as favours 
—especially in the West End. 
Those who could not get allot- 
ments rushed into the market 
to buy at high premiums. A 
company promoter would have 
been more than human if, with 
such an adoring crowd raging 
round him, he had not lost 
his head. Many others have 
gone through the same intoxi- 
cating experience with similar 
results. The swagger promoter 
comes and goes, but the specu- 
lative public remains always 
the same. It has periodical 
crazy fits, in which coronets 
and gold lace are simply 
irresistible. 

When the tumult was over, 
Whitaker Wright made his 
second start with about 10,000 
shareholders and a nominal 
capital of two millions sterling 
to earn dividends upon. In 
less than three years the two 
millions had gone and three 
millions more along with it. 
Swagger promotion in Loth- 
bury and swagger gambling on 
the Stock Exchange swallowed 
it up as easily as the whale 
swallowed Jonah. Before they 
knew where they were the 
10,000 shareholders had lost 
their dividends, their capital, 
and their fancy premiums. 
The obvious moral is that 
swagger and business are two 
very different things. But to 
preach that or anything of the 
kind to the speculative public 
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has hitherto been sheer beating 
of the air. Perhaps a few more 
examples drawn from the his- 
tory of the London and Globe 
Corporation may have greater 
effect. 

First as regards its promo- 
tions. It began this branch 
of its work with a new Kal- 
goorlie mine, the Ivanhoe. 
This had been capitalised by its 
Australian owners at £50,000, 
which the London and Globe 
converted into a round million. 
But, as Westralian mines go, 
this did not prove excessive, 
for the shares still stand at a 
premium of 90 per cent. 

Next came the British 
America Corporation, with a 
capital of a million and a 
half sterling. The odd half 
million appears to have been 
intended for promoters’ profit. 
Even the million was repre- 
sented to a very small extent 
by tangible property, and to a 
very large extent by “options” 
on mining prospects. These 
were situated chiefly in British 
Columbia, and had been ob- 
tained from a British Columbia 
politician, who afterwards pro- 
fessed to have made little or 
nothing out of the deal. Of 
course the British America was 
a mere promoting concern, like 
the London and Globe itself. 
They became twin-sisters, and 
agreed to share equally the 
profits on British Columbia 
business. 

Their first joint flotation was 
the Le Roi mine, a developed 
property for which they paid 
over three-quarters of a million 
sterling to its Canadian owners. 
Of course they were all too busy 
to give much attention to its 
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management, and from the 
moment it came into their 
hands it began to go down- 
hill. Profits and reputation 
alike disappeared ; scandals 
and committees of inquiry took 
their place. The last time that 
Whitaker Wright met the share- 
holders he assured them that 
“a period of steady dividend 
payments might thereafter be 
expected.” A few months 
later, when the failure of the 
British America Corporation 
threw them on their own re- 
sources, they found that the 
mine was virtually in posses- 
sion of a Canadian bank, whose 
cash advances exceeded three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 
This was somewhat of a shock 
for shareholders who had paid 
£8 or £9 for £5 shares. The 
reaction in the market was 
rapid and severe. It has now 


gone so far that Le Roi shares 
are to-day quoted at 12s. 6d. to 
15s. 

There was a second Le Roi, 
which had even a more event- 
ful history than the original. 


“Le Roi No. 2,” as it was 
christened, is now remembered 
on the Stock Exchange chiefly 
as having been the occasion of 
a desperate duel between Whit- 
aker Wright and his natural 
enemies the jobbers. This was 
one of his few victories in the 
stock market. Here he actually 
achieved what he failed over 
and over again to accomplish 
in the case of Lake Views— 
namely, to establish a corner. 
But it was only the fact of his 
having all the cards in his 
own hand that enabled him to 
succeed. When Le Roi No. 2 
came out the jobbers sold 
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shares “ for special settlement,” 
as the custom is with all new 
shares. They assumed that a 
fair allotment would be made 
to the public, and that before 
the special settlement arrived 
there would be a sufficient 
supply of shares in the market 
to enable them to “even their 
books” —in other words, to 
balance their sales and pur- 
chases. Very probably there 
was also a good deal of bear 
selling by outside speculators. 

Whitaker Wright having 
ascertained from his brokers 
that the market was oversold, 
proceeded to lay a trap for the 
bears. He allotted the shares 
to people whom he could rely 
on to do with them what- 
ever he wanted. At the special 
settlement they one and all 
refused to lend or to “carry 
over” shares. The jobbers, 
being at their mercy, had to 
pay the penalty, which meant 
anything up to 22 or 23 for 
£5 shares. In the next London 
and Globe balance-sheet these 
same shares were entered at 
par. As Mr Rufus Isaacs sar- 
castically observed, “‘it was the 
only lot of shares the defendant 
had undervalued.” Their latest 
market price is about 15s. 

We have described the two 
Le Rois as typical examples of 
Whitaker Wright’s promoting 
methods. When the collapse 
came there were several more 
pending, but only one of them 
calls for special notice. The 
Standard Exploration Com- 
pany was one of the trio which 
shuttlecocked their assets and 
liabilities from one to the other 
for balance-sheet purposes. It 
may therefore be briefly de- 
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scribed. The original West 
Australian Exploring and Fin- 
ance Corporation, though very 
successful on the whole, had 
accumulated a few stale issues. 
In order to give these another 
chance they were turned over 
to a finance company — the 
Standard Exploration—which 
had been specially created to 
nurse them. 

This and the later issues of 
the London and Globe, the Vic- 
torian Gold Estates, Caledonian 
Copper, Nickel Corporation, 
&c., were all rickety infants, 
and can hardly have paid the 
expenses of bringing them into 
the world. The youngest batch 
of all—Loddon Valley, Moor- 
lort, and Columbian Propriet- 
ary—were never fully hatched. 
The British America Corpora- 
tion had its half-born brood 
also—East Le Roi, West Le 


Roi, Columbia, Kootenay, &c. 
Share certificates for most of 
these companies were printed 


and signed, but apparently 
they never left the office. In- 
side the office, however, they 
were treated as genuine mar- 
ketable scrip, and for balance- 
sheet purposes very large trans- 
actions took place in them. 
One shuffle was not sufficient, 
and there was generally a 
series of them. So involved 
and intricate did they become 
in the end, that the skilled 
accountants of the Official Re- 
ceiver’s department found them 
difficult to unravel. 

First of all, there was a no- 
minal sale of “claims,” or 
“option blocks” as they are 
generally termed, by the parent 
company to the subsidiary com- 
pany which had been formed 
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ostensibly to work them. When 
the capital was fixed at 
£500,000 the subsidiary com- 
pany paid £400,000 in shares 
to the parent company, and re- 
served £100,000 for working 
expenses. In the next place, 
the parent company—say the 
London and Globe — divided 
with the other parent compan- 
ies—say the British America 
Corporation or the Standard 
Exploration Company — what 
it was pleased to call its pro- 
fits. In the third stage of the 
process, a parent company de- 
sirous of converting some of 
these huge paper profits into 
cash went through the farce of 
selling them to another parent 
company. The profit thus 
manufactured was taken into 
the accounts as solid income. 
Dividends were actually paid 
by the London and Globe Cor- 
poration out of these imaginary 
earnings both for 1899 and 
1900. 

These operations were not 
merely fraudulent in them- 
selves, but they necessitated 
fraudulent book-keeping, fraud- 
ulent accounts, fraudulent bal- 
ance-sheets. It was character- 
istic of our criminal law that 
Whitaker Wright could only be 
charged with the secondary 
and not with the primary 
offence. He might have made 
bogus sales from one company 
to another, have conjured up 
bogus profits, have paid bogus 
dividends, and created bogus 
markets with perfect safety, 
had he not committed himself 
to bogus figures. Apparently 
nothing could have _ been 
done to him for wasting, as 
he did, five millions sterling, 
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and carrying on for years a 
gigantic deception both on his 
shareholders and the public. 
As to the worst part of his 
wrong - doing — his __ reckless 
plunging on the Stock Ex- 
change —the law had least 
power over him. Doubtless 
the London and Globe Corpor- 
ation’s articles of association 
gave him a free hand in that 
respect, and would have en- 
abled him to quote direct or 
implied authority for all he had 
done. 

This aspect of the case re- 
quires to be most strongly and 
urgently impressed on_ the 


speculative public. When they 
blame the law for failing to 
protect them against financiers 
of the Whitaker Wright stamp, 
the law is entitled, in a way, 
to retort on them, that fools 
who rush with their eyes open 


into every snare spread out 
before them defy protection. 
Doubtless thousands of Whit- 
aker Wright’s victims were 
men of intelligence, who should 
have known, or have been able 
to find out for themselves, 
that the kind of finance he 
practised gave him an over- 
whelming advantage over 
everybody else in the game. 
It placed his fellow-directors, 
his shareholders, and the public 
more or less completely at his 
mercy. 

To begin with, mining fin- 
ance companies are dangerous 
innovations of recent origin. 
The best that can be said for 
them is that, if properly con- 
ducted, they minimise the risks 
of mining promotion. It may 
also be claimed for them that 
they may —if they choose — 
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work more economically than 
the single - handed promoter 
can, unless he has a large com- 
mand of capital and a wide 
connection. Their chief recom- 
mendation at the outset was 
that they would gradually 
form a permanent clientéle, 
ready to subscribe to their 
various issues, and thus save 
the enormous outlay on adver- 
tising and printing involved in 
an appeal to the general public. 
In practice they have not real- 
ised even that modest hope. 
Promotion expenses, instead of 
decreasing in their hands, be- 
came wildly extravagant, and 
worse than extravagant—they 
became deplorably corrupt. In 
the primitive days of promot- 
ing, a couple of thousand 
pounds would cover all the 
necessary expenses of an aver- 
age flotation. It was given in 
evidence at Whitaker Wright's 
trial that he had spent as 
much as £50,000 on a single 
promotion. 

If mining finance companies 
are dangerous individually, they 
must be tenfold more so when 
they hunt in couples and in half- 
dozens, as Whitaker Wright's 
did. An honest financier will 
have all the work he needs in 
managing a single company of 
this sort properly. It will re- 
quire as close and anxious at- 
tention as a bank, and whoever 
heard of a man attempting to 
manage four or five banks at 
the same time! The mere at- 
tempt would stamp him as 
either a fool or overweeningly 
conceited. But what bank 
depositors would not submit to 
for a moment, men who con- 
sider themselves sharp specula- 
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tors swallow like babies. They 
not only trust their money to 
the champion plunger of the 
day, but they practically give 
him carte blanche to play with 
it as he likes. 

The recent trial brought out 
with ghastly clearness how 
dangers multiply and increase 
when a number of gambling 
companies get to working 
together, as the London and 
Globe, the British America, 
and the Standard Exploration 
did in their latter days. Not 
only were speculative accounts 
transferred from one to the 
other to suit Whitaker 
Wright’s book, but when 
they were not gambling in 
the stock market they gambled 
with each other. They bor- 
rowed and lent money to each 
other with the utmost indiffer- 
ence to security. The London 
and Globe did most of the 
and apparently 


borrowing, 
the others were proud to be 
the lenders. In this way the 
British America Corporation 


was literally plundered of 
fully nine-tenths of its cash 
capital — £941,000 out of its 
original million sterling. Its 
shareholders innocently ima- 
gined that their money was 
being employed in _ honest 
mining in British Columbia, 
when Whitaker Wright was 
playing at ducks and drakes 
with it in Old Broad Street. 

To a smaller extent the 
other allies of the London 
and Globe were shamelessly 
pillaged. And it is their 
shareholders who deserve the 
strongest sympathy. They 
believed that they were en- 
gaged in legitimate mining 
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ventures, altogether outside 
the shady field of the Lon- 
don and Globe. If they had 
lost their money in the class 
of risks they had been invited 
to undertake, they could no 
doubt have forgiven their 
directors; but never to have 
had a chance at legitimate min- 
ing, and to have had nearly 
their whole capital surrepti- 
tiously swept away in order 
to cover the losses of another 
company, was indeed cruel. 
The one class of Whitaker 
Wright’s victims whom it is 
difficult to sympathise with is 
the shareholders of the London 
and Globe itself. In their case 
there are many checks to com- 
passion. Most of them hav- 
ing been votaries of Whitaker 
Wright from the beginning, 
have lost little or nothing by 
him. They at the same time 
knew enough of his methods 
to be under no delusion re- 
garding them. They could 
hardly fail to suspect that 
a considerable part, if not 
the main part, of their big 
dividends was earned in the 
stock market. It was a 
matter of common notoriety 
in mining circles that he 
devoted most of his time 
and attention to the en- 
gineering of bull campaigns 
in Lake View shares. They 
regarded him as the leader of 
the bull forces, and doubtless 
many of them did some private 
fighting under his _ banner. 
While the fight was on they 
were quite as keen bulls as 
he was, and when he came 
to grief they joined eagerly 
in the outcry he raised about 
conspiracy and betrayal. 
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Under a mistaken notion of 
loyalty they stood by him to 
the end, and resisted by every 
means in their power a proper 
judicial inquiry into his pro- 
ceedings. Almost unanimously 
—there were but two dissenti- 
ents—they adopted his motion 
for going into voluntary liquid- 
ation, and if that had been 
allowed to stand, all the in- 
iquities of the London and 
Globe Corporation would have 
been buried along with it. There 
would have been no judicial 
inquiry, no exposure of the 
huge frauds that had been 
going on, no criminal proceed- 
ings, and no vindication of the 
rights of innocent shareholders. 
Whitaker Wright might have 
resumed his gambling opera- 
tions with a fresh supply of 
capital, and had he done so 
there would have been another 
smash within six months, in- 
volving the loss of another half 
million or more. 

In pursuing this apparently 
suicidal course the shareholders 
of the London and Globe Cor- 
poration were only acting up to 
the well-known traditions of the 
British shareholder when his 
directors find themselves in a 
mess. A chairman who knows 
the game, and few understood 
it better than Whitaker Wright, 
has only to draw a red herring 
or two across the trail, and they 
will be all after it to a man. 
“Wrecking,”  “ conspiracy,” 
“bear attacks,” are magical 
words to use on such an occa- 
sion. They set the befooled 
shareholder’s teeth on edge, and 
let loose torrents of indignation 
—not against the directors, but 
against imaginary wréckers. 
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This farce is gone through in 
the City almost daily, and it 
raises a question if the average 
British shareholder has not been 
expressly created by a mysteri- 
ous Providence to illustrate 
the boundlessness of financial 
credulity. Many directors act 
on this assumption. In mining 
finance it may almost be called 
a fundamental principle of the 
game. 

Within a month after the 
collapse of the London and 
Globe Corporation a _ recon- 
struction meeting was held, 
and the report of its proceed- 
ings stands out now in ludi- 
crous contrast with the criminal 
trial which wound up the sordid 
tragedy. Whitaker Wright in 
explaining the situation said 
they required the sum of 


£485,000 “tosettle losses arising 
from the liquidation of certain 


of our assets on the Stock 
Exchange.” With one excep- 
tion all the creditors had signed 
an agreement to release the 
company from all obligations 
on payment of this sum of 
£485,000, and the money was 
to be raised by selling one of 
their principal assets. “We 
have been negotiating very 
actively,” he added, “during 
the last two or three days for 
the sale of this asset, and that 
sale is on the point of consum- 
mation.” Then he unfolded 
his scheme of reconstruction, 
and the shareholders, accepting 
his assurance that they were out 
of the wood, became as effusive 
and complimentary as ever. 
One gentleman hoped that 
“the advice of the chairman 
and the managing director 
would be taken to the fullest 
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extent, and then he was quite 
sure, from what he knew about 
the assets of the company, that 
the good ship would be success- 
fully steered into a haven of 
rest.” In reply to a naive 
question as to what would be 
the value of the company’s 
assets after the £485,000 had 
been paid, Whitaker Wright 
coolly stated that their par 
value would be £2,901,420, but 
“in his opinion it would not 
be expedient to publish a list 
of them, as it would only place 
impediments in the way of 
their recuperating their posi- 
tion.” We do not recall this 
astounding statement in order 
to cast it at the memory of 
the speaker, who has gone to 
his last account, but that the 
shareholders who heard and 
accepted it without question 
may see how wilfully blind 
and helpless they were in the 
hands of their manipulator. 
And these are the innocent 


beings who, when forced to 
open their eyes to their own 
folly, rail at the law because 
it does not protect them! Pro- 


tect them from what? From 
the sharpers who fleece them or 
from their own selves, who in- 
vite fleecing and literally throw 
themselves in its way? Granted 
our joint-stock law is bad and 
inefficient ; but who allows it 
to remain so? Who has put 
up with its shortcomings and 
inefficiencies for forty years 
without making one serious 
effort to have them corrected ? 
From top to bottom our joint- 
stock system is honeycombed 
with legal insincerities. From 
the House of Lords down to 
the seediest kerbstone pro- 
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moter, everybody knows it. 
Judges, directors, solicitors, 
auditors, shareholders, are all 
aware that a coach -and -six 
can be driven through any of 
the joint-stock Acts. As safe- 
guards against fraud, or mal- 
administration of any kind on 
the part of directors, they are 
mere make-believes. 

In this very case of Whit- 
aker Wright it was not the 
joint-stock Acts that furnished 
a basis for prosecution. The 
framers of the indictment had 
to go outside of them alto- 
gether and establish their 
charges on the Larceny Act 
of 1862. Sections 83 and 84, 
on which the counts were 
based, relate to unimportant 
offences compared with what 
the prisoner was really being 
tried for. The former makes 
it a misdemeanour for any 
director, manager, or public 
officer of any body corporate 
to destroy, alter, mutilate, or 
falsify any book, paper, or 
security with intent to de- 
fraud. The latter makes it 
equally a misdemeanour “to 
circulate or publish, or concur 
in circulating or publishing, 
any written statement or ac- 
count which he shall know to 
be false in any material par- 
ticular, with intent to defraud 
or deceive any creditor or share- 
holder in such a company.” 

But all the falsifying of 
books and publishing of false 
acccunts charged against 
Whitaker Wright were mere 
incidents in the main frauds 
he had committed. All his 
fellow-directors might with 
equal justice have been indicted 
under the same two sections of 
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the Larceny Act. The true 
matter for surprise is that 
English criminal law should 
know no other offences than 
these on the part of directors. 
It is a further matter for sur- 
prise that such offences should 
not be directly punishable under 
our joint-stock company laws. 
And a still greater surprise 
was given to the country when 
the chief law officers of the 
Crown declared in Parliament 
that Whitaker Wright’s case 
was not one in which the 
Attorney-General should order 
a public prosecution. The 
Solicitor-General was a still 
more determined precisian. He 
believed that Whitaker Wright 
had published a false balance- 
sheet, but would any one say 
that a man could be prosecuted 
for publishing a false balance- 
sheet? When a member inter- 
jected that he ought to be, 
the Solicitor -General retorted 
triumphantly, “Then you must 
pass a law for it.” 

Without the aid of a new 
law Whitaker Wright was 
brought to justice, but the 
legal question remains none the 
less in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. A man has been tried 
and convicted for what one of 
the chief law officers of the 
Crown declared beforehand to 
be a non-indictable offence. 
The Prime Minister, adopting 
the same view, declared that 
“the statute did not provide an 
adequate remedy against a 
fraud, however scandalous, 
which was not directed against 
the shareholder or the creditor.” 
But he promised that “an 
amendment of the law should 
be made, and that as sgon as 
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possible.” After the terrible 
disclosures which were made 
for the third or fourth time in 
the recent trial, and still more 
after the proof which a British 
jury has given of how seriously 
they were regarded by the 
country, the Prime Minister 
will, we may be sure, lose no 
further time in redeeming his 
promise of a year ago. 

But that is not all. Instead 
of putting another patch on the 
criminal law and leaving every- 
thing else as vague and am- 
biguous as ever, why should not 
the Government attempt to 
give to the commerce of the 
country what it so badly needs 
—a proper commercial code? 
Short of that there will never 
be any effective safeguard 
against the scandals and 
abuses of reckless speculation. 
Whether it be in produce or in 
stocks, speculation has become 
so universal that stringent laws 
for its regulation are impera- 
tively required. At the very 
least we should have an honest 
joint-stock law which will 
render impossible the existence 
of such another group of gamb- 
ling companies as the London 
and Globe Corporation and its 
satellites. This we might have 
had years ago if the Legisla- 
ture had ever sincerely desired 
to give it. Again and again it 
has had the opportunity, again 
and again the opportunity has 
been wasted. 

Every new patch on our 
joint-stock law .seems only to 
aggravate its futility. And 
the fact will have to be recog- 
nised sooner or later that this 
legislative deadlock is due, not 
to mere accident, but to active 
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and powerful obstacles within 
the Legislature itself. The 
phalanx of company directors 
and company solicitors in the 
House of Commons is strong 
enough to defeat any effort, 
however well meant, at drastic 
reform. This professional op- 
position, if we may call it so, is 
specially jealous of attempts to 
enforce the responsibility of 
directors. Its favourite objec- 
tion is that such legislation 
would make the position of 
directors so full of risks, that 
men of character and position 
could no longer be got for the 
office. Such an argument 
implies that our present race of 
directors have little faith in 
themselves and their capacity 
for the duties they have under- 
taken. With competent and 
properly trained administrators 
it would have little weight. 

Without explicit and en- 
forceable responsibility of direc- 
tors there can be no efficient 
joint-stock law. And the re- 
sponsibility ought to be for 
faithful discharge of duty as 
directors, instead of for mere 
matters of figures in books and 
accounts. As our law stands 
now, @ director may commit 
gross breaches of trust with 
impunity ; but if he doctors a 
balance-sheet in order to con- 
ceal such breach of trust he 
may be condemned to seven 
years’ penal servitude. Such 
is our English logic as applied 
to criminal law! German logic 
in similar circumstances is 
much easier to follow. Section 
43 of the imperial law relating 
to limited liability companies 
says :— 

“The directors have in the 
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affairs of the company to exer- 
cise the prudence of ordinary 
business men. 

“Directors who fail to fulfil 
their obligations are answerable 
to the company as a whole for 
the consequent damage.” 

When the House of Commons 
has the courage to pass a new 
joint-stock Act with a similar 
clause in it to the above, then 
we may begin to believe in the 
sincerity of its longing for 
honest administration of joint- 
stock companies. 

Finally, a word on the special 
form of finance which brought 
the London and Globe Cor- 
poration to grief, and its man- 
aging director to a criminal 
dock. It is in every way a 
bad form of finance—bad for 
the mining industry, bad for 
the stock markets, bad for the 
speculative public, and bad for 
the country generally. Since 
it was introduced by the Rand 
magnates, it has done incalcul- 
able harm, moral and financial. 
Millions of money have been 
squandered over it. Skill and 
enterprise have been withdrawn 
from more useful channels to 
be sunk in it. More reput- 
able forms of finance have 
suffered from its competition. 
It has spread a restless un- 
settling spirit of speculation all 
through society. Even com- 
mercial circles are becoming 
infected by it; and if the credit 
of British commerce is to main- 
tain the high level of the past, 
this organised gambling under 
the mask of finance must be 
checked. A voice from a dis- 
honoured grave warns us to 
look where we are going in this 
matter. 
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FORT DROUTHY. 


Fort DrovutHy sat on the 
plain and frowned — cause 
enough too! For behind, and 
on either hand, where smaller 
forts were dotted along the 
border-line till they were lost 
in the hazy distance, reigned 
law and order; while in front 
stretched the land and dwelt 
the Lords of Misrule — mur- 
derers, rascals, all of the latter 
in Drouthy’s eyes, though in 
their own gentlemen of spirit 
and very heedful of their hon- 
ours. And the fort, guardian 
of law and order, but only up 
to the border-line, misliked 


their methods and their man- 
ners, and resented them as any 
guardian should, who held 
within his gates fifty sabres 


and eighty bayonets—for that 
was the garrison—and yet was 
unable to smite the lawless- 
ness of which he was compelled 
to be a daily witness. 

Over against Drouthy stood 
the rocky sun-baked hills of 
the pass, usually also, but not 
always, meeting frown with 
frown ; for at sunrise and sun- 
set— more often the latter, 
their backs being then to the 
light—they could smile almost 
divinely. But the mud walls 
of the old fort, its loopholed 
curtains and hornworks and 
its embrasured bastions, could 
and can do nothing but frown. 
Like some huge modern line of 
battle-ship is Fort Drouthy, 
set in a smooth sage-green sea, 
guarding the narrow entrance 
to a harbour on a rock-girt 
mountainous coast. From a 


distance of one mile to four 
this likeness is at its best, the 
low free- board of the horn- 
works stretching fore and aft, 
the two storeys surmounted 
by the tower being the lofty 
midships structure, the ancient 
mortars peering from the bast- 
ions are the guns en barbette, 
while the stumpy flagstaff and 
a wisp of smoke from the mess 
chimney on the top of the 
tower readily suggest at that 
distance the armoured mast 
and the funnel and banked 
furnaces of a leviathan at 
anchor. 

The likeness dies away on 
nearer approach ; but once in- 
side the gates it again asserts 
itself tenfold. For nowhere else 
that I know of, save on ship- 
board, would one find oneself 
so constantly climbing steep 
ladders and stumbling over 
such unexpected obstacles, such 
narrow alley-ways or oddly 
shaped quaintly windowed 
rooms. Gracing the entrance 
to the little anteroom stands a 
speaking-trumpet for easier 
communication with the dis- 
tant parts of the ship, or at 
times for hailing the babu 
station-master at the forlorn 
little station out on the plain, 
to delay his daily train for a 
few minutes. Then, too, the 
wind can blow here as it can 
nowhere do but at sea. Con- 
fined through twenty miles of 
pass, it bursts on to the plain 
with marvellous vehemence, 
hurtles across the three miles 
of open, and the fort being the 
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first obstacle in its way, it 
smites those old mud walls a 
woundy blow. Then Drouthy 
gives tongue on its yelling 
telegraph-wires, its whooping, 
shrilling loopholes, while every- 
thing on hinges bangs, tar- 
paulins are whipped off the 
guns, high overhead the flag- 
staff and halyards make almost 
as much to-do as the cordage of 
a full-rigged ship, and the air 
is full of flying gravel and grit 
painful to the countenance, and 
not to be passed unnoted in 
the soup. 

The union-jack is always in 
tatters, and the filling-in (in 
triplicate) and the despatch 
of requisitions headed ‘“ Stores, 
textile, flags, union, one,” are 
quite two of the most arduous 
duties of the not over busy 
officer commanding this second- 
class fortalice. Disagreeable 
as these gales are in winter, 


when they cut through you 
like a knife, and when the 


patient troop-horse stands 
knee-deep in mud, with his 
sodden blankets unshifted for 
days at a stretch, yet who 
shall find an adjective powerful 
enough to describe these same 
winds, when, heated seven times 
in the burning fiery furnace of 
the summer sun, they blow 
their searching, scorching blasts 
without pause day and night, 
night and day, for a whole 
week? Sleep there is not, but 
boxed up in a_ hermetically 
sealed and tiny room the crew 
of the good ship Drouthy get 
through the night as best they 
can, tippling tepid soda-water 
and trying to imagine that the 
thermantidote, which is badly 
out of order, is pumping cool 
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and not hot air into the room. 
This and longing for the dawn. 
But the hot summer gales have 
blown me out of my course. 
So let me return once more to 
the marine aspects of this most 
unmaritime spot. 

Any one who has stumbled 
the rounds on one of his 
Majesty’s ships, and visited 
the guards at Fort Drouthy 
by night, will have found in the 
two duties much that is akin. 
Up this ladder, down that, 
bend here, creep there, mind 
your forehead, and now your 
shins, and so on. And when 
the last sentry on the western 
hornwork has reeled off his 
orders, ending up with, “To 
challenge any one approaching 
my post three times— once in 
English, once in Punjabi, and 
once in Pushtu; but to fire 
without challenging at any one 
who approaches like a jackal” 
(this last order is not on the 
board), one may be almost 
justified in being on the point 
of asking him what his orders 
are about the patent lifebuoy ! 
For going a late round is sleepy 
work, and looking over the 
parapet on a dark night at 
the sea-like plain, stretching 
to the hills, one is once more 
at sea. 

Drouthy not by name only, 
but by nature; for a well 
bored out of the solid rock, 
300 feet deep, and containing 
a foot or two of bad water, 
is no way at all of satisfying 
the one hundred and thirty 
odd thirsts that continually do 
rage during five months of 
the year. Two yoke of oxen 
find just room to pace their 
leisurely hundred yards within 
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the walls, and do thus draw 
up the dripping leather bag 
full of water once in every 
five or six minutes, morning 
and evening. Temperature on 
a June day at the well head, 
in the shade, anything over 
100°; temperature of the 
water, fresh from its cool 
depths, as indicated by the 
hospital thermometer, just over 
70°. Lucky microbes that dwell 
below! So the well water, 
which is only fit for ablutions, 
satisfies no thirsts. To supply 
the want, five miles off beyond 
the border-line is a precious 
spring, jealously guarded and 
carefully husbanded by the 
clan in whose territory it rises. 
For a monetary consideration, 
paid yearly, a supply of water 
comes from this twice weekly 
through a little open channel 
into the receiving tanks and 
filter-beds constructed within 
the fort. Yet this source dries 
up just when it is most wanted 
—that is to say, when the 
heat is greatest. Do not in 
the youthful innocence of your 
heart seek to obtain more 
water without the formalities 
of red tape, nor despatch a 
simple yet urgently worded 
letter to Moses at the rock 
telling him your plight. For 
this also is but vanity and 
vexation (vain on your part, 
vexatious to him), nor will you 
raise one drop till the usual 
form in triplicate (or is it— 
the matter being very pressing 
—quadruplicate?) has gone 
forth. Then, and not till then, 
will that official smite upon 
the rock, and a squadron of 
water-carts will come cruising 
out to Drouthy. Daily thence- 
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forth will their clangour arouse 
you at screech of dawn, as they 
go forth to bring in the supply 
for the day. 

In the two very small, very 
dark chambers that we call 
the mess, live the officers of 
the Pass Rifles. Sometimes 
we sat down as many as 
three. The Rifles themselves 
are quartered in a fortified 
barrack without the fort. 
Serving in their ranks are 
representatives of every clan 
inhabiting that portion of the 
border, for the ordering of 
which, indeed, they themselves 
are enlisted. I take it that 
their fine corps is in many 
respects very much what our 
own Highland regiments were 
when they were first raised. 
Here neither merit nor seni- 
ority are the only roads to 
promotion, for the social status 
or personal prowess in clannish 
warfare of individuals are 
qualifications still counting for 
much amongst men enlisting 
from tribal communities con- 
tinually at war one with an- 
other. Thus, young Moham- 
med Gul, younger of Lala- 
Garhi (or Red Castle,— no 
offence meant to the one in 
the Black Isle!), is given a 
direct commission, for he can 
bring in his train, and exercise 
some control over to boot, a 
score of stout blades, his sire’s 
vassals. While Sher Khan, 
though a stripling barely out 
of his teens, having recently, 
in company with a couple of 
friends, scaled and taken by 
a coup de main his enemy’s 
tower, and thereby proved 
himself to be a man of war, 
springs to the non -commis- 
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sioned grade at once. Pleasant 
fellows are these Rifles, and 
whatever their faults may be 
—and I am aware that they 
own many—with the manners 
of gentlemen, and totally lack- 
ing in that somewhat oppres- 
sively respectful demeanour 
which is shown by, and indeed 
expected of, the regular sepoy 
towards the British officer. 

To the status and better pay 
of the regular these irregulars 
are anxious to be raised, but 
they are wisely kept in that 
state in which it has pleased 
the Sirkar to have called them. 
Dwelling on the borders of their 
own country, strangers so far 
as any soldier may be to any 
form of spot and polish, and 
unequalled on their native 
scorching hillsides or in a 


freezing night ambush after 
stolen property ; and lastly, but 
by no means least, enjoying the 


status which is accorded to 
them as being the only wearers 
in these parts of the king’s 
uniform, by people whom his 
Majesty and his forebears have 
frequently had occasion to 
hammer. No “regular” gets 
so much leave as the rifleman 
of the Pass, though sometimes, 
indeed, it is easier for him to 
obtain than to avail himself of 
this indulgence. Take, for 
instance, the case of Naik Gud 
Mulli. He has two months’ 
leave due to him, and he 
appears at durbar, which is 
daily held by his commanding 
officer, and at which all such 
matters are transacted. The 
leave is asked for and granted 
from a certain named date. 
The applicant salutes, and gives 
place to the next. 
VOL. CLXXV.—NO. MLXI. 
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Now Gud Mulli happens to 
have a blood-feud on. As he 
did the last killing, it is his 
turn now, and he has to be 
careful, Travelling as he has 
to do thirty miles to reach his 
tower, and limited as he is in 
that precipitous country to 
perhaps three possible routes, 
to start on a certain advertised 
date could for him scarcely 
spell anything short of death. 
Later in the day, then, he may 
be observed strolling unobtru- 
sively across to his officer’s 
quarters, where, making certain 
that his audience is a strictly 
private one, he mentions that, if 
there is no objection to it, he 
proposes starting on his leave 
on a Thursday instead of on the 
following Monday; and further, 
that his departure will be of an 
entirely private nature, not to 
say secret, and will occur in the 
very small hours of the morn- 
ing. He may add with a faint 
smile that although it is gener- 
ally supposed that he will be 
travelling by a certain route 
and over a certain pass, he is in 
reality going by quite another 
way, and over no pass at all; 
and that this may cause dis- 
appointment to certain persons 
who might not improbably be 
expecting his advent by the 
supposed route. 

Further explanation is un- 
necessary. The private depart- 
ure is sanctioned. How such 
a one will spend his leave de- 
pends on circumstances, Pos- 
sibly he may dwell in peace, 
plough his land, do a little 
hawking, and cultivate the 
domestic virtues,—in which, by 
the way, our Highlander is 
sadly deficient, for he has the 
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credit all along the border of 
being ready any day to sell a 
wife for a rifle; and it is a pet 
grievance with him that when 
his ladies fly into British India 
to escape bad treatment, they 
are not forcibly returned to 
him. On the other hand, his 
relations with a neighbouring 
tower may necessitate his re- 
maining indoors during the 
whole of his leave, breathing 
his native air through a loop- 
hole, and committing to memory 
any range-marks visible through 
the same orifice that may be 
useful; or he may find whole- 
some employment in the excav- 
ation of covered ways, tunnels, 
epaulements, and the like, which 
will enable him or his women 
to reach water in safety, or any 
portions of his domain which 
may be exposed to fire. He is 
a Royal Engineer by heredity. 
Though he invariably has a 
Koran in his house, and it is 
invariably the only thing he 
leaves behind him when obliged 
to quit by a punitive force,— 
in this he resembles the Boer 
and his Bz-bel,—yet he will 
neither read it nor any other 
printed matter, for he is prob- 
ably quite illiterate. Certainly 
an old native officer was once 
found seated in the door of his 
tower perusing a drill- book, 
which he held in one hand, while 
in the other he grasped a loaded 
revolver; and when asked 
what he was doing, he replied 
naively, “Spending my leave” ! 
He was quite exceptional. No! 
any mental exercise that he 
may take will be in puzzling 
out how to rejoin his regiment 
with a whole skin and without 
over-staying his leave. And 
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however he spends it, I have 
no doubt that he enjoys it just 
as much as you or I do ours; 
and if he thought about the 
matter at all, that he would 
wonder how we managed to 
spend our leave! 

Does any one, regretful of the 
romance of the Scottish clans 
of yore, wish to see a very 
fair reproduction of the men, 
manners, and customs of those 
halcyon days? Let him abide 
at Drouthy for a month or two, 
talk to the men of the neigh- 
bourhood, stand on Drouthy 
tower and look abroad. He 
will see things and hear things 
that will give him a vivid and a 
true picture of the period before 
the ’Forty-five. For here dwells 
the chief, and here, in his tower, 
are his vassals. Some are blood 
connections, while others offer 
him service in return for what 
protection he can afford them. 
Here may be heard the skirl 
of the pipes (though without 
the drone); here rule the same 
laws of hospitality, the same 
love of foraying, harrying, and 
cattle-lifting, one clan raiding 
another, or ravaging the richer 
lowlands. Here are esteemed 
hardiness, bravery, hillmanship, 
prowess in the chase, skill in the 
dance, and success in my lady’s 
bower. Assuredly, also, no 
petty Highland chieftain of 
them all was more punctilious 
in matters affecting his honour, 
or had a finer disregard for 
mercantile pursuits. Here also 
men see fairies and wraiths; 
and here a certain prayerful- 
ness characterises the daily lives 
of men whose actions we should 
consider too often treacherous 


and bloody. 
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I know not whether the 
Highlanders of yore elevated 
their murders to the status of 
the vendetta. If so, you meet 
them here again, together with 
a somewhat quaint code of 
blood-feud laws to direct their 
protracted—I was almost say- 
ing tedious—workings. Two 
things are, however, sadly 
lacking to lengthen the par- 
allel, for usquebaugh is not, and 
the rainfall might be heavier in 
these barren hills with advan- 
tage. Living amongst grey 
rocks and not amongst the 
greens, crimsons, and yellows 
of North Britain, our clansmen 
of and about the Pass dress 
invariably in a stone-coloured 
homespun, almost invisible 
amongst their surroundings, 
where the darker hues of the 
tartan would afford too con- 
spicuous a mark. Yet distinc- 
tions there are between the 
outward appearance of the men 
of one clan and those of another, 
in some subtle arrangement 
of the hair or dress; for the 
M'‘Tavish, if he would be the 
first to shoot or stab, and the 
last to laugh, must, and can, 
distinguish at a glance his 
enemy of another clan. And 
since these marks are quite 
invisible to the stranger, we 
must complete the simile by 
accrediting these eastern High- 
landers with the gift of second- 
sight. 

Nor does one at all realise 
what the blood-feud means till 
one has lived cheek by jowl 
with people whose business or 
else whose recreation it is to 
carry it on. Not infrequently 
in the course of a stroll near 
the precincts of the fort, or 
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while standing on its tower, 
which commands an extensive 
view of the neighbouring estates 
and castles (all of the latter 
very much -detached, and none 
at all desirable residences), the 
more pleasing aspect of a feud 
in full swing will be apparent 
both to your eyes and ears. A 
ragged volley and a puff of 
smoke (though, with the arsenal 
at Cabul turning out up-to-date 
rifles and smokeless powder, you 
will not always see smoke) will 
first draw your attention to the 
matter, and you will hasten to 
get the locality of both into the 
field of your glasses should you 
have them on you. A dozen or 
so grey figures couchant below 
the lip of a nullah or lying 
seemingly out in the open— 
seemingly only, for the Afridi 
never fights out of cover except 
in the service of his Majesty— 
will be all you find at first. 
The flash of steel, or, if your 
eyes happen to be right on it, 
a flutter of grey cloth, will 
presently mark the position of 
the other side. Then a little 
more firing and another phase 
commences,— no imaginary 
forces here and practically no 
fictitious limits in time or 
ground for the conduct of the 
operations, and no white-banded 
umpires to spoil people’s tem- 
pers by putting them out of 
action! From the advantage 
of your position, maybe, you 
will observe a flanking or 
enfilading movement. Clearly 
now the objective of the attack- 
ing force is that little rising 
ground, the gaining of which 
undetected will give them the 
next move in the game. A few 
men are left to mask the move- 
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ment, evidently with orders to 
blaze away undeterred by any 
consideration of expense or 
searcity of ammunition: pow- 
der of sorts can be made, and, 
let alone other sources, a visit 
by night to the nearest rifle- 
range, only nine miles distant, 
can supply a certain quantity 
of lead. 

But the defenders are not 
thus easily to be caught. In 
a scattered rush over what 
looks like very open ground, 
only -no bullets kick up the 
dust there, they shift to a 
second position, and to your 
regret the conformation of the 
ground prevents further view 
of the combat. But these fights 
are almost as inconclusive as 
those fought with umpires and 
blank ammunition. Lack of 
the latter, whether blank or 
balled, will put an end to 
either: so will bad weather or 
darkness. And on the next 
suitable occasion the braves of 
either side will turn out to 
resume their play, with much 
noise, a good deal of smoke, 
and since people who like play- 
ing with edged tools must 
sometimes cut themselves, oc- 
casional bloodshed. Over this 
there is much lamentation on 
the one side and much elation 
on the other. 

Still this, though one of the 
aspects of the blood-feud, can 
hardly be called murder by 
even correct you or me. There 
is another aspect—the incon- 
venient. Taking the air on 
the king’s highway near the 
fort, one may often see an old 
gentleman on a crutch. He 
was winged some years ago. 
Now the road, though it runs 
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through the lands of several 
foreign potentates, is ruled 
to be British territory, and 
is therefore strictly “dead” 
ground. ‘None of your games 
on my road,” says Fort 
Drouthy, —“ fighting strictly 
prohibited”: a death occur- 
ring on it is treated as a 
felony, and retribution, if quick 
enough to catch the murderer, 
follows. Hence such as dwell 
in towers near the road can, once 
they are out on it, walk abroad 
in safety. Still, to get there 
a dangerous zone may have 
to be crossed; and this is the 
case with the old gentleman 
on crutches, whose tower is 
adjacent, but between which 
and the road lies a distance 
of three hundred yards. With 
the range of every stone known 
to an inch, the odds are all 
against the target, however 
swiftly he may run, and with 
the cripple it would be a 
thousand to one chance and 
no takers. For though his 
tower is near the road, that 
of his enemy covers his line 
of approach thereto. So from 
the cripple’s front door to the 
road has been dug a trench, 
along which he can crawl in 
safety while his garrison cover 
the sally-port of his enemy’s 
tower, to prevent a sortie and 
the catching of the crawler at 
a great disadvantage. When 
it rains, which is not very 
often, the trench is a foot deep 
in water, and crawling along 
it must be very damp work. 
The cripple is pleased to show 
you over his defences, and ex- 
hibits with pride a home-made 
piece of ordnance of fearful 
aspect, throwing a solid ball, 
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with which, if the stock was 
not nearly always out, he could 
render his neighbour’s castle 
untenable. 

The babu station-master at 
the little terminus, when play- 
fully asked how long he ex- 
pects to keep a whole skin, 
replies most sorrowfully, “Sir, 
I am not a fighting man. I 
know that this is work of too 
great danger — neighbouring 
gentlemans very bloody.” He 
confesses, however, to having 
obtained leave to spend his 
nights within the fort walls, 
and leaves his little station in 
charge of no less than eight 
watchmen. His wires for in- 


‘structions when two _ rival 


chiefs, who have been in to 
transact business with the 
Commissioner in the canton- 
ment, and are awaited by their 
respective bodyguards on the 
not over-roomy platform, are, I 
believe, on a par with that 
historical series of telegrams 
respecting a tiger jumping on 
a platform. For it is idle work 
waiting several hours for a 
train: not that the Drouthy 
trains do not run up to time, 
but because Asiatics have 
rather over-cultivated the vir- 
tue of being in good time for 
them, and the opportunities for 
picking a quarrel are quite 
golden. 

It is difficult to know quite 
where to draw the line between 
where the joke ends and dead- 
ly earnest begins, or to say 
whether those affairs are more 
business or pleasure. Probably 
a mixture of both. To a 
stranger like myself their 
method and conduct are best 
explained by looking on the 
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actions of these people as one 
would on a community of 
rather vicious, ve blood- 
thirsty children, grown too old 
for toy guns, idle enough to 
quarrel plenteously, yet child- 
like enough to cry loudly on 
being hurt. “Let’s play at 
murders,” say they, and they 
do so. “Now let’s play at 
sieges or battles”: they do so 
till tired of it. Yet this simile 
must not be pressed too far, for 
the essence of the vendetta is a 
continuity of purpose which 
has nothing childlike in it. 
Take the following. The actors 
might well have been children 
playing at sieges. 

Within a few miles of the 
fort stands a village, though a 
better term might be invented 
to describe a group of towers, 
dwelling in proximity merely 
on account of water. The 
owner of one of these was 
wanted at Drouthy on some 
local business, and a sepoy in 
plain clothes was sent to 
summon him. The messenger, 
however, found him besieged 
in his castle—“kila-band,” as 
the term is. ‘“You’re wanted 
at Drouthy,” shouts the sepoy. 
“Can’t come,” is the answer 
through a loophole. “Tell the 
sahib I’m kila-band, and ask 
him to send a man in uniform 
with a safe-conduct, and orders 
to the enemy to raise the siege 
for an hour or two.” Away 
goes the messenger; a man in 
uniform is sent, the siege is 
raised without any trouble, and 
the beleaguered party under the 
safe-conduct—a sort of “taba” 
of these parts—is taken to 
Fort Drouthy. In due time 
he is returned to his tower, 
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safely installed therein, and the 
investment recommences. 

At night a blazing rick or 
two testifies to the fact that 
the M‘Tavish is raiding his 
great-great-grandfather’s en- 
emy’s great - great - grandson, 
and destroying the miserable 
harvest that has just been 
gathered. Ricks make a grand 
blaze, and the opportunity for 
playing with fire is, of course, 
not to be missed. Besides, 
does not honour demand it? 
The other fellow retaliates by 
next night ingeniously dam- 
ming a water-cut and flooding 
the M‘Tavish’s ripe yet un- 
reaped barley-field. And all 
under Drouthy’s very nose! 
Indeed these acts are per- 
petrated by the men in his 
own employ, but only — very 
much only—when they are on 
leave and out of uniform. 
While serving with the corps 
they are perfect patterns of 
propriety, and all these bar- 
barisms are dropped. A front- 
rank man with his deadliest 
enemy immediately behind him 
is as safe as any man can be. 
Mistakes and grievous acci- 
dents may happen, and that 
is how Yakub Khan had the 
misfortune to come by his 
death. He was one of the 
guard holding a small post, 
a chain of which extend all 
the way up the pass. They 
fell to arguing as to whether 
a sniper on a rock on the 
mountain-side that rose steeply 
in front of them could pepper 
them if they were sitting as 
they were then doing in the 
door of their little round tower. 
Sher Khan said, “I’m _ not 
going to argue. I merely tell 
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you, Yakub, that he could.” 
“The best Peshawur loongi to 
an old pair of grass - shoes 
he couldn’t,” replied Yakub. 
“Will you sit just where you 
are while I prove you are 
wrong?” said Sher Khan. 
“See if I don’t,” replied 
Yakub. “Right,” answered 
Sher Khan, and taking his 
Snider rifle and one round, 
away he doubled, shinned up 
the hillside, reached the rock, 
lay down, slipped in his cart- 
ridge, adjusted his sights, drew 
a careful bead at his pal, and 
the latter being hit fairly 
through the head, has never 
misjudged a distance since. 

These acts, especially the 
sham fights with ball - cart- 
ridge, are the less unpleasing 
aspects of the blood - feuds. 
Not that Yakub Khan was 
a victim to anything but a 
slight misealculation of dis- 
tance. The stabbings, the in- 
dividual shootings, the lying- 
in-wait for, are the other and 
much more forbidding side to 
the picture. Perpetrated in 
lonely places, under cover of 
darkness, they are not so much 
in evidence; but still there 
they are, and any one with 
a taste for cold-blooded mur- 
der stories, told in a simple, 
naive, childlike manner by 
pleasant - spoken murderers 
quite at large, may hear a 
few from the men of Drouthy. 
The following is a very fair 
specimen. 

A raiding party went out to 
raid. On returning they were 
hospitably entertained at the 
tower of one Mukdum, the 
chief of a village which was 
at peace with their own. 
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Mukdum had two sons absent 
with others of their kin on 
another raid. The first party 
having eaten, drunk, and 
rested, continued their journey; 
but before they had passed out 
of their host’s territory they 
sighted the second raiding 
party “travelling noisily, like 
fools, with much cattle, taking 
no heed.” The opportunity of 
securing twenty rifles was too 
good a one to be missed. 
Number one party disappeared 
into the rocks, and shortly 
afterwards the other party 
walked into a circle of rifle- 
barrels, and, like wise men, 
held up their hands when 
ordered to do so. They were 
relieved of their arms, and 
probably thought themselves 
lucky in escaping with whole 
skins. The first party then 
made haste to gain their own 
coasts before their victims 
should have time to raise the 
“chigha” or gathering-call, 
and start in pursuit. Muk- 
dum, who would probably 
have rather lost his two sons 
than their rifles, was furious 
at the treachery and ingrati- 
tude displayed by the men who 
had so recently eaten of his 
salt, and equally enraged with 
his own people for having been 
the victims of the trap. Pend- 
ing counter-measures, he swore 
by the Book that he would get 
back two rifles or claim a 
bloody substitute—two rifles, 
or two lives, or both. To de- 
prive a trans-frontier Pathan 
of his rifle is not much worse 
than to take his life, for the 
possession of the former en- 
sures the continuity of the 
latter. Hence the astound- 
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ingly high prices that these 
moneyless folk will give for a 
rifle—many times its original 
value; and hence that most 
enterprising, most crafty, and 
most pestilent class of person, 
the rifie-thief, who murders 
sentries, conjures rifles from 
the arm-racks in crowded bar- 
rack-rooms, guard-rooms, or 
tents, and pursues his avoca- 
tion with that amazing com- 
bination of fearlessness and 
legerdemain which, if it costs 
him his life occasionally, yet 
more often pays him right 
royally. So Mukdum, taking 
his one remaining rifle and his 
two sons, set forth on ven- 
geance intent, carrying a little 
flour in a goat-skin, and what 
water they could. 

On the third night, having 
travelled always after dark, 
they were on the scene of oper- 
ations,—a collection of towers, 
where dwelt the men who had 
taken the rifles. There was 
yet an hour or two before dawn 
to examine the locale; and to 
eyes accustomed from childhood 
to operations by night, this 
was not so difficult as it would 
be to honest men. The best 
place to lie in wait for game, 
whether human or not, is water. 
But the proximity of the towers 
to the village dam and the 
loud long-drawn cries of the 
watchmen, “Be careful! be 
careful!” showed that though 
it might be possible to lurk 
here by night, yet to do so in 
daylight would be madness. A 
hasty cast round the place 
brought them on to a well- 
beaten track, passing down the 
steep hillside above the village, 
commanding a good view of 
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any one approaching, and pos- 
sessing on either side just 
enough cover to enable a man 
to lie there unobserved, pro- 
vided that he remained per- 
fectly motionless. The hillside 
faced south, and the heat there 
during the thirteen-hour-long 
summer day would be terrific. 
But this was undoubtedly the 
place, and the Mukdum trio 
went to earth just as the Mullah 
on one of the towers below 
them began his dreary call to 
prayer. That meant the dawn. 

Light came, and with it the 
village flocks and herds, escorted 
by the whistling herd - boys, 
came up the path to seek past- 
urage on the ground above 
them. Soon every hill-top had 
lynx-eyes on it, and the three had 
to lie as still as hill-partridge 
amongst the rocks, for the 
smallest movement would have 
been detected. This almost 
intolerable roasting at length 
came to an end as the sun went 
over the hill, and the cattle 
were driven back for the night. 
Groups of men had passed close 
by the watchers during the 
day, but this was not what was 
wanted. When darkness at 
length fell, the ambuscade rose 
and stretched its aching limbs. 
They were ina bad plight. The 
youngest Mukdum had suc- 
cumbed to the fearful heat, 
and was off his head and scarce 
able to stand. His elder brother 
was not in much better case. I 
give Mukdum’s story in his own 
words :— 

“T gave them what little 
water there was left, bade them 
eat bread, and when they had 
regained their strength, I sent 
them back, for another day 
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would have killed them, ani 
they were useless to me in their 
present state. I was thus left 
alone, and, it having been im- 
possible to pray at the hour of 
sunset, I now did so very ferv- 
ently. Then when all was 
quiet I crept down to the 
village to see if my prayer 
would be answered. But I 
left my rifle safely hidden, 
meaning to do what I wanted 
with this long knife. I went 
first to the water and drank 
my fill. Then I crawled through 
the village, visiting and listen- 
ing at each tower; but all I saw 
was a young fool making love 
to a girl. As men don’t go 
armed to such affairs, I let him 
be. Fate was not kind; bydawn 
I was back in my place, and 
laid my head on the north side 
of a rock, so as to have a little 
shade. By sundown I was 
wellnigh insensible, but again 
I prayed for strength, and after 
dark managed to crawl down 
tothe water. Here I lay almost 
spent, but having drunk I was 
able to eat a little bread. As 
I lay by the water I heard a 
man singing. Now this too 
was the act of a fool whose 
fate has been written. 

“The singer drew near me, 
and now against the sky-line, 
as he topped the bank on that 
side of the dam, I could see 
him, with what might be a 
rifle over his shoulder. No one 
was with him. Fate, which 
gave him a joyful heart, thus 
warned me of his coming,—for 
had he done so quietly he might 
have heard me eating or taken 
meunawares,—and now directed 
his steps round the edge of the 
water, till he was on my bank. 
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I lay quiet, knowing he could 
not see me, and hoping that he 
might not step on me, and would 
pass by and have his back to 
me. But hedid better. When 
two yards off—it was very dark 
—he stopped, and I knew he 
was about to unload. I 
wondered whether I should 
hear the sound of the block of 
a Snider falling back, or the 
click of the Henry - Martini 
breech being jerked open, or 
the gentle drawing back of a 
Lee-Metford bolt. It was a 
Lee-Metford. He took out the 
cartridge, and then coming two 
steps nearer he lay down, 
placing his rifle on the ground, 
and lying between me and it. 
Then keeping one hand on the 
rifle, and turning rather from 
me in order to do so, he stooped 
to drink. He was thirsty, and 
as no man is in worse position 
to defend himself than when 
lying to drink, I let him do so 
for two breaths, and made 
ready. At the third suck I 
placed my left hand on his 
head, pushing his face deeper 
into the water, and with my 
right hand I thrust my knife 
between his shoulders. It was 
a true blow, and he never 
moved, lying with his face in 
the water, which bubbled a 
little, and then all was still 
At first I thought of pushing 
him into the tank; but since it 
is written that to pollute even 
an enemy’s water is infamous, 
I drew him out, and as he was 
a believer, I crossed his hands 
on his breast and so left him, 
taking his rifle and rounds, and 
returning to my place by a 
different way. The women who 
came out to draw water early 
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next morning found that rash 
one who had drunk so in- 
cautiously. I could see and 
hear them as they called to 
other women; and presently, 
after much talk, men came. 
Later there was great wailing, 
and at sundown I saw him 
carried forth to burial. 

“It was cooler that day, the 
sun being covered with clouds, 
for which I thanked God as I 
lay. After sunset, but before 
dark, a party of men, armed 
and carrying food, came up 
out of the village along the 
path near which I was hiding. 
Where they were bound for I 
do not know, but when they 
were opposite me a grey-beard, 
looking back, said, ‘Where is 
that lingerer Baz Khan? Has 
he not come yet?’ A young 
man with the party turned and 
shouted back, ‘Oh, Baz Khan! 
Come quickly and follow us by 
the upper path.’ Then they 
passed on out of sight. Pre- 
sently the lingerer came run- 
ning. He carried a rifle and 
a skin full of flour. To have 
shot him would have attracted 
the attention of the men who 
had just passed on, and prob- 
ably of others yet in the vil- 
lage; nor is a running man 
facing towards you and armed 
with a rifle an occasion for 
stabbing. As I was pondering 
how I might slay him an old 
woman came out of one of the 
houses and called to him that 
he had forgotten the parcel of 
dried dates for his father, add- 
ing, ‘Oh, thoughtless boy! how 
far will those grass-shoes on 
your feet last you? You have 
left the bundle of mazri to 


make new ones lying in the 
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byre!’ Fate granted that he 
was an obedient son, or that 
he feared his father’s wrath 
in the matter of the dates, 
for he turned back unwillingly 
enough, and ran down the hill. 
Well, his blood be on his 
mother’s head, for it was she 
that kept him till it was dark, 
and his companions had passed 
out of ear-shot. When hecame 
breathless up the hill again I 
was ready. A man breathing 
hard and hasting forward is 
deaf and blind to that which 
is behind him. I dealt with 
the lad as I had dealt with 
that other. He was very 
young, and his face as smooth 
as a girl’s. Then, since there 
was no hurry, for his mother 
thought he was with his father, 
and his father thought he was 
following him, I renewed my 
strength on the dates and the 


bread, newly baked by his 


mother. Then binding two of 
the rifles with mazri rope and 
slinging them on my back, I 
took my own in my hand, and 
started homewards by a differ- 
ent and longer road, lest the 
armed party I had seen go 
forth, suspecting that the kill- 
ing of the man over-night was 
an act of vengeance for the 
taking of our rifles, might be 
awaiting their chance on the 
more direct road. I reached 
my tower in safety on the 
morning of the fifth day.” 

I take it that the foregoing 
story shows an average kind 
of beginning to the blood-feud. 
But even these quarrelsome 
folk grow weary of it some- 
times. To be shut up in a 
tower for perhaps as long as 
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two years, never to reap or sow, 
and to be dependent on your 
kinsmen for all the necessities 
of life, must pall after a time. 
And there is a way of ending 
a feud, or a certain class of 
feud, when both parties are 
willing to do it. Word reaches 
the nearest political officer, no 
matter how, that two indi- 
viduals, long at war, are 
anxious to patch up a truce. 
The Politica) summons both 
parties on a_ safe-conduct. 
They arrive, with followers, 
to all appearances more 
implacably bloodthirsty than 
ever. One of the parties, if 
not both, know well why they 
have been summoned; but on 
the reason being told them, a 
blank amazement is evinced, 
that any one could possibly 
have been so misinformed as 
to suppose that they could 
have had enough of such an 
heirloom of a quarrel. ‘“ Speak- 
ing for myself,” says one, cast- 
ing a withering glance at the 
other, “my honour can be 
satisfied with nothing less 
than this man’s blood, though 
of course should he ” But 
here the other party, assuming 
his most truculent air, hastens 
to assure every one that he is 
equally irreconcilable. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly,” he replies to the Polit- 
ical, “I have not ploughed 
these two seasons; but what 
of that! My tower is well 
supplied, and will not my 
kinsmen, for their own honour, 
furnish me with anything that 
may be lacking,” and so on. 
But where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way; and, a fortiori, 
where there are two wills, a 
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tactful and knowledgable 
officer to direct two pairs of 
willing sandalled feet into it, 
that way, after the scruples of 
honour have been laid to rest, 
is not very hard to come at. 
Terms having been arranged, 
a cairn is erected and peace 
proclaimed,—the erection and 
demolition of a cairn being the 
Pushtu for making and ending 
ce. 
A mention of singing-birds 
may appear hardly in place 
amongst these turbulent pages. 
Yet the larks of Drouthy are 
its very special and only pleas- 
ing feature. In that land of 
unrest, where everything sug- 
gested the very antithesis of 
larkdom, they certainly seemed 
quaintly misplaced. Yet here 
they were,—not such lofty 


soarers nor so full-voiced as 
those to be heard in our own 
spring skies, yet vocal withal, 


and seeming to extract from 
their stony surroundings as 
joyous an anthem as if they 
had nested in green fields and 
under a tender English sky. 
Moreover, the Drouthy lark 
sings not by day only,—as any 
one who has tossed through 
the long hours on a burning 
bed, high up on the ramparts, 
should very gratefully recollect, 
for the silence of the sleepless 
hot weather night is often 
broken by first one and then 
another of these little birds, 
trilling the most joyous of 
songs, lasting perhaps but a 
minute or two, and then dying 
out as one after another they 
sink again to rest on the 
parched and stony plain. 
Cause to recollect, say I, for 
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instead of cursing God, and 
wearily turning the other cheek 
to the burning pillow, you 
cannot help but translate these 
outbursts of melody into word- 
less thanksgivings to the 
Creator; and you, following, 
let us hope, so excellent an 
example, bless instead of curse, 
and patiently await the first 
cool puff from some far-off 
snowy peak, that ends wakeful- 
ness and heralds the advent of 
the dawn. 

Silent, gloomy, old tower! 
Well may you frown! Yet 
who knows? Only four years 
ago 10,000 men lay about you. 
Your not too spacious quarters 
contained a whole general and 
his staff, and the pass was full 
of your armed men. War was 
in the air: were not the very 
sandbags on your parapet 
nightly peppered by snipers! 
All these passed, like many 
and many another host before 
them, leaving only their dead. 
Beginning with Hari Singh, 
hammer of the Scots of these 
parts, who fell fighting in the 
pass, and whose white shrine 
set in the eastern wall, in- 
scribed with his name and 
fate, may be seen from afar, 
and ending with the dreary 
little enclosure where shrunken 
wooden crosses tell of Trooper 
Jones “ killed on patrol,” or of 
Private Brown “died of en- 
teric”—quite a few years ago. 
All manner of warfare has 
Drouthy seen, from the stern 
methods of the Khalsa, who 
burnt what they did not slay 
or could not eat, to those of 
less than a decade since, when 
tribal representatives flocked 
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in to discuss terms, to protest 
against conditions, and to eat 
abundantly of the fat - tailed 
sheep provided by the victor, 
and eke to play a little foot- 
ball with Thomas Atkins! 
Now comes the hurrying globe- 
trotter, to do the pass and be 
back for breakfast. While he 
changes horses or picks up his 
escort, he may ask what is 
that circular track cleared 
of stones, and still littered. 
“Why, that was the race- 
course, made while the Div- 
ision lay here.” “And those 
crumbling mounds?” “They 
were the grand stands, though 
they could never accommodate 
half the crowds that came from 
camp and city to attend the 
weekly Drouthy meetings.” 


These few boulders mark the 
stone wall—the general wanted 
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it stiff—and the “post and 
rails” was just opposite here. 
“Yes, it was all made by fat- 
igue-parties, to keep the men 
hard: when the Division lay 
here.” 

‘“ Ah,” says the globe-trotter, 
too much in a hurry to realise 
quite what it means, “it looks 
a bit forlorn now, doesn’t it?” 

But Fort Drouthy, old in 
wisdom, has seen too much 
bloody traffic pass his gates to 
believe for one moment that 
he is left for good, or that the 
tide of war has ebbed never to 
flow again. What has been 
will be. But what the next 
affair will be,—punitive, aveng- 
ing,aggressive—Drouthy knows 
them all,—that is the cause, 
with other matters afore-men- 
tioned, of the permanent frown. 


X. 
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TO A NEW TALL HAT. 


Aut. hail, thou dear, benignant tyrant, hail! 
Hat of the gorgeous bloom and brimmy curves, 
Whose lustre bids the very sun grow pale, 
And strikes white blindness down the optic nerves 
Of him that too incautiously observes, 
How pure thy pride! Thy raven gloss how chaste! 
Thy tout ensemble, alas, how soon abased ! 


Thou art too fragile, O thou lovely thing, 
For this hard world, where storms be swift and shrewd ; 
Where danger wanders darkly on the wing, 
And men abrade, and “with forced fingers rude” 
Scar thine incomparable nigritude. 
O woeful tale, that careless hands should be 
Rough on so frail, so fair, a Hat as thee! 


A thousand perils wait thee in the street, 
Perils from which thou mayst not ride aloof: 
Full many a stabbing brolly thou shalt meet ; 
Th’ inaccurate window in the hansom’s roof 
With sharp concussion shall not find thee proof ; 
Nor warm consoling iron, nor suasive plush, 
Once gone, may all restore thy pristine blush ! 


Plebeian felt shall oust thee in thy home, 
And coatings rub thy delicate dress awry ; 
Tho’ thou wert cased beneath a lucent dome 
Of clearest crystal, impious maids would ply 
The flippant duster to thine injury ; 
Dust thee, forsooth! Dear heavens, how long, how long 
Must I support this lamentable wrong ? 
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Better and wiser ’twere that thou hadst been 
Clothed as thy rugged sires, who nothing knew 
Of silken nap or vulnerable sheen ; 
These from the coy and shivering beaver drew 
His furred protection, comely to the view, 
Strong in defence, to hurts of rain or wind 
Inured, and pleasing all, except the skinned! 


And yet I know not. Were it so, perchance, 

To see thee hardy were to love thee less. 
E’en as the dam’s peculiar vigilance 

For her one weakling, something doth express 

Of love grown deep through tender pitifulness ; 
And thou wouldst lack beguilement, being stout, 
To lure friend Pluvius from his threatened drought. 


But come, dear Hat; upon my favoured brow 
Perch lightly, and affront the glowing skies ; 
There shall not be so bright a thing as thou 
On the fair scene; this noon shall many eyes 
Water, and strangers turn to eulogise. 
Let us fare forth, and flaunt thy little span 
Of triumph, giving pleasure while we can! 
SELIM. 
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OBJECTIONS TO A NATIONAL THEATRE — FUTURE OF PUBLIC TASTE IN 


LITERATURE—IN DEFENCE 

THE friends and champions 
of the British stage are in 
despair, and their despair is 
not surprising. That absurd 
hybrid miscalled ‘* Musical 
Comedy” is fast driving every 
other form of drama from the 
theatre. The public, we are 
told, cares only for frivolity, 
and grows impatient if its de- 
based taste is not everywhere 
gratified. Tragedy can no 
longer find a place upon our 
boards, because the play-goer 
wishes to be amused. There is 
enough tragedy in life, says he 
in his breezy way, though you 
may be sure that he never en- 
counters it in the ’bus or train 
which carries him from his villa 
to his office. And even comedy 
of an older and saner method 
stands but a small chance now- 
adays. The theatre, in truth, 
has accurately supplied the 
prevailing demand, and the 
result is that 90 per cent of 
our theatres have in reality 
been converted into music-halls. 
Is a remedy possible? Can we 
by any means revert to the 
better fashion which once pre- 
vailed? Such are the questions 
which Mr John Hare, a come- 
dian who has always treated 
his calling with respect, and 
never stooped to catch popu- 
larity by foolish  artifices, 
answers in ‘The Times’ with 
emphasis and conviction. He 
believes, and none has a better 
right to speak than he, that 


OF THE STUDY OF GREEK. 


the English stage can only 
be rescued from ruin and dis- 
grace by the endowment of a 
National Theatre and of a 
Conservatoire. 

But before we discuss the 
remedy, let us consider the 
disease. It must be clear to 
all that the theatre has long 
been divorced from literature, 
which was its original and only 
excuse. The tragedies and 
comedies which moved our 
forefathers to pity or to laugh- 
ter have been replaced by 
curious mechanisms which can 
only appear both imbecile and 
dull to an intelligent audience. 
These mechanisms are present- 
ed by actors and actresses, who, 
for the most part, are ignorant 
and undisciplined. The hard 
training of the old stock com- 
panies has not been theirs. If 
the best of them had to study a 
part in twenty-four hours, they 
would not merely be indignant 
at the enforced labour,—they 
would probably have an attack 
of nerves and break down. 
Moreover, the actor can so 
easily satisfy the demand made 
upon him by the foolish part 
which he is asked to “create,” 
that he does not think it worth 


while to learn to speak, to 
walk, or to interpret his action 


by appropriate gesture. Con- 
sequently the actor’s profession 
is hedged about by neither 
merit nor qualification. To- 
day, as Mr Hare most truly 
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says, “an author or manager 
rarely shows confidence in an 
actor because he can act a 
part, but because he can look 
it.” And so aspiring actors 
walk upon the stage before 
they know the meaning of 
education or discipline. A 
painter, a man of letters, or a 
barrister must still serve an 
apprenticeship before he is able 
to practise his craft. But the 
actor, who always arrogates 
to himself the title of “artist,” 
and blandly calls his business 
the profession, appears to think 
that ambition is sufficient equip- 
ment. The result is that the 
technique of acting is no longer 
taught, and that with the ex- 
ception of one or two comedians, 
among whom Mr John Hare 
holds the most honourable 
place, we can scarce be said 
to have any actors at all. At 
how many theatres is it possible 


to hear the English language 
correctly, or even intelligibly, 


spoken? How many actors 
can cross the stage with ease, or 
conduct themselves in a mimic 
drawing-room with simplicity. 
The old “ blue-chin,” who came 
to London after twenty years 
of hard toil in the provinces, 
did not perhaps speak or act 
as a fine gentleman off the 
stage; but on the stage he was 
actor enough to pour himself 
into any mould, and he was 
ready at a moment’s notice to 
represent an emperor without 
absurdity or violence. He did 
not rely, like the mummers of 
. to-day, upon a foolish realism ; 
he did not boast that he looked 
a gentleman on the boards, be- 
cause he was a gentleman off 
them. No; he replaced these 
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vain makeshifts by a practical 
knowledge of stagecraft, and a 
loyal fidelity to tradition. But, 
alas! that tradition, without 
which a dignified theatre will 
always be impossible, is dead. 
And there seems little chance 
of reviving it. Mr Benson 
alone of our managers has de- 
voted himself to the formation 
of a school; and though he 
achieves in a modest way what 
was once the aim of the stock 
companies, one enterprise con- 
ducted in the country is not 
sufficient to raise the level of 
acting in London. And so we 
are asked to listen to young 
women fresh from school, whose 
ideal of elocution is a sugary 
sweetness, and to young men 
who are not ashamed to sport 
an eyeglass and to perform 
such dandified antics as would 
disgrace a peasant grinning 
through a horse-collar at a 
country fair. Yet the pro- 
fession of acting was never so 
densely overcrowded as to-day, 
and it will not cease to attract 
its hundreds of victims so long 
as it demands nothing more 
than an amiable presence and 
a lisping tongue. 

It is not surprising, then, 
that a stage blocked with 
too willing amateurs should 
find few dramatic master- 
pieces to represent. An author 
who writes for the study 
needs nothing more to inter- 
pret his words than ink and 
paper. But between the dram- 
atist and his audience there 
are many interruptions. The 
writer of plays must perforce 
accept such instruments as the 
theatre puts in his hands. He 
may rehearse his company with 
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all the skill and energy he 
possesses ; but he cannot pre- 
vent the actors and actresses, 
who “create” the part as- 
signed to them, from putting 
a new face upon the matter. 
Why, then, should a poet run 
certain risk of misunderstand- 
ing? Why should he intrust 
his work to those whose lack 
of training renders them in- 
capable of presenting his 
thoughts? If it were impos- 
sible to attain accuracy in the 
printing of books, no writer 
who respects his craft would 
multiply copies by this artifice ; 
and it seems hopeless to expect 
a genuine revival of the drama 
until we have actors and ac- 
tresses competent to perform 
their parts. It is true that Mr 
J. M. Barrie now and again 
enlivens the theatre with his 
fantasies; but for the rest we 
cannot call to mind any play- 
wright in whom we may take 
legitimate pride. Mr Pinero 
long ago gave up the writing of 
farces, which were both amus- 
ing and characteristic, for the 
solution of problems, which are 
neither the one nor the other. 
Nor do we see elsewhere much 
chance that the art which was 
once our pride will ever be re- 
vived, 

The causes of the degrada- 
tion of the theatre are not far 
to seek. As Mr Hare says, 
the abolition of the old stock 
companies has much to answer 
for. If there are no schools, 
there can be no _ efficient 
scholars, and even in the most 
gentlemanly of professions, a 
genuine success cannot be 
achieved without an effort. 
But the lack of education is 
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not the theatre’s only sin. It is 
the actor-manager whose greed 
and vanity have brought the 
worst disgrace upon the drama. 
When once the actor had 
made himself the tyrant of a 
theatre, the art of the stage 
was doomed. The star was 
determined to shine alone in 
his firmament. He did not 
wish any one to dispute his 
brilliance; he was quite con- 
tent that the company which 
surrounded him should walk 
on and off as quietly and un- 
obtrusively as possible. The 
play became the player, about 
whom the willing playwright 
knocked up his mechanical 
pieces. The public, the drama’s 
real patron, accepted the change 
with enthusiasm, for the public 
is always most intensely inter- 
ested in personalities, and it fell 
upon the worship of the actor- 
manager with eagerness. It 
caressed his portrait when it 
might not enter the august 
presence with flattery; and who 
can blame the actor-manager if 
he mistook a large balance for 
an artistic triumph? To-day, 
indeed, the actor-manager is 
the master of all the theatres 
in London which are not given 
over to the cult of burlesque. 
More than this, he would be 
lord of the provinces also, and 
he covers the country with his 
companies trained to mimic the 
actions of their chiefs with ac- 
curacy and submission. How 
different the time when our 
theatres were directed by men of 
taste, who considered the best 
interests of the drama, and 
employed the best actors that 
were available to carry out 
their designs! As for the rest 
2G 
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of the theatres, in all of which 
a Girl from somewhere or other 
dances and chirrups inanely 
through three acts, they are in 
the hands of a syndicate or two 
which have not the smallest 
ambition to benefit anybody 
or anything save their own 
pocket. So we go round in a 
vicious circle, from the actor- 
manager who makes acting 
impossible, to a kind of act- 
ing which is the plainest dis- 
couragement to the composition 
of serious drama. And the 
worst is, the public is by no 
means displeased, being per- 
fectly satisfied if it can carry 
away from the theatre a few 
tunes which it is able to hum, 
and a pleasant memory of an 
awkward and _inexpressive 
dance. ‘ The Era,’ a theatrical 
paper quoted by Mr Hare, 
neither conceals nor extenuates 
the prevailing disgrace. It 
declares that the manager’s 
sole duty is “to make both 
ends meet,” to give the public 
what it wants, not to “stuff” 
it with what it does not want. 
We admire the frankness of 
the journal, but we confess 
that if its frankness be justi- 
fied, its function is at an end. 
What interests, indeed, of the 
drama has a journal to pro- 
mote, when it believes that the 
stage has no other end in view 
than the making of money? 
The drama is nothing, tradition 
is nothing, acting is nothing ; 
nothing exists save the till, 
and, so long as this be full, 
the drama, in the eyes of a 
friendly journal, prospers ex- 
ceedingly. 

But the impartial observer 
who dimly remembers .a better 
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state of things, cannot judge 
the drama by the simple com- 
putation of profit and loss. It 
is clear that if the English 
stage is to be preserved from 
decay, a remedy must be found 
for the evils we have named. 
Mr Hare is of opinion that the 
Government should step in, 
and, by the establishment of 
a National Theatre and Con- 
servatoire, should arrest the 
ruin. He appeals with confi- 
dence to the practice of foreign 
cities, and argues that until we 
have a theatre which is inde- 
pendent of commerce we shall 
not witness any representation 
of our dramatic masterpieces 
upon the stage. But while we 
recognise the candour and loy- 
alty of Mr Hare’s argument, 
we cannot accept his proposal. 
We do not believe that a 
National Theatre in London 
would be either wise or prac- 
ticable. It is idle to point 
triumphantly to the example 
of the Thédtre Frangais, the 
success of which has depended 
not merely upon a great tra- 
dition, but upon the genuine 
love of art which has animated 
the greatest of its soczétazres. 
Surely it would be worse than 
folly to establish a National 
Theatre at the very moment 


when we can boast no sound 


method of acting, and when 
the sole ambition of our players 
is to extract as much money 
as they can from management 
—which is not their proper 
business at all. How shall 
we set an example to a young 
generation of actors, when a 
false realism is our only ideal, 
and when the merest aspirant 
is permitted to go as he pleases, 
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without reverence for the past, 
and without devotion to the 
honourable rules of his art? 
If the House of Moliére did 
not exist, we would not ad- 
vocate its establishment. It 
is the admirable institution 
that we know, because it has 
remained true to the conven- 
tions which prevailed in the 
seventeenth century. By a 
wise restraint its actors play 
the works of Moliére not as 
their own “genius” prompts 
them, but as Moliére himself 
would have presented them. 
And in each succeeding genera- 
tion the Thédtre Frangais, by 
choosing whatever was best, 
and acting it in accord with a 
sound method, has built up a 
body of tradition which neither 
changes of dynasty nor revolu- 
tions of taste have been able 
to destroy. But how can we, 
at the moment when our stage 
is at its lowest ebb, hope to 
rival this achievement? We 
have no school that is worthy 
imitation, and all our repertory 
would have to be sought in 
the past. Nor do we believe 
that we should attract the 
people by better plays. The 
diffusion of knowledge has so 
profoundly debased the intel- 
lectual currency, that an at- 
tempt to coerce the public 
taste could only end in disaster. 
Even a National Theatre, which 
has a better aim than com- 
mercial prosperity, does not 
wish to play to empty benches, 
and our play-goers must be 
educated for another genera- 
tion before they will surrender 
the joys of musical comedy for 
the purer delights of Shake- 
Speare and the Classics. 
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Again, even if you conciliated 
your public, whence would you 
derive your actors? A member 
of the National Theatre would 
be asked to put his craft before 
his ambition, to surrender his 
personal vanity to the demands 
of the play which he helped to 
interpret. Is it likely that our 
mummers, who have grown rich 
on starring at their own theatre, 
who have overfed their pride on 
the flattery of patient worship- 
pers, would consent to such a 
sacrifice? We do not think 
they would. The most dis- 
tinguished actor of the Théatre 
Frangais cannot hope to earn 
more than £800 a-year. He 
must perforce live as an artist, 
not as a prince, and doubtless 
he is content, because he knows 
that he is one of a distinguished 
line which goes back to the great 
Moliére himself, and because he 
is conscious that his lifeis at once 
dignified and artistic. For cen- 
turies France has been able to 
engage at a slender salary the 
most accomplished of her ac- 
tors; she has been able to 
persuade them to hide their 
“genius” in the art, and even 
on occasion to play a small 
part. Above all, she has en- 
sured that their delicate art 
shall not grow stale by a vain 
repetition of the same part; and 
any one whowill takethe trouble 
to compare the Coquelin of the 
Porte St Martin with the 
Coquelin of the Thédtre Fran- 
gais, as revealed in a play of 
Moliére, will recognise the enor- 
mous advantage. But again, 
we ask, is it possible that in 
London we can rival this 
triumph of the Théatre Fran- 
gais? And there can be no 
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doubt as to the answer. If we 
establish a National Theatre in 
London, we must content our- 
selves with the young and 
second-rate — with the young, 
who would use the endowed 
stage as a stepping-stone to 
glory; with the second-rate, 
who had renounced all hope of 
management, and who would 
find some solace in an assured 
salary. But there is another 
practical reason why a National 
Theatre would have but a small 
chance of success in England. 
For the last thirty years a 
vulgar taste has insisted upon 
elaborate mounting and the 
vain display of furniture. This 
scenic extravagance has pro- 
fited the actor-manager, while 
it has been the worst obstacle 
to the progress of the drama. 
It has brought to the theatre 
those who are too indolent to 
listen, but not too indolent to 
gaze, and it has withdrawn 
the attention of the audience 
from the many shortcomings 
of modern acting and modern 
plays. But the lavish decora- 
tion now so popular would find 
no place in an endowed theatre ; 
and for this reason, too, the 
necessary and admirable limita- 
tions of a national drama would 
win nothing save the contempt 
of the people. What would 
be said of a Government 
who designed a handsome zoo- 
logical garden, fitted it with 
houses of the wisest pattern, 
and then found that it had no 
animals to fill the houses and 
no people to gaze upon their 
emptiness? Yet an English 
Government which would estab- 
lish a National Theatre would be 
guilty of a similar imprudence. 
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It might build the best house 
that architecture could devise, 
but it would look in vain for 
dramas, actors, and audiences, 
and it would remain a mere 
monument to the supreme folly 
of optimism. 

But besides the practical ob- 
jections which we find to Mr 
Hare’s scheme, there is a moral 
objection of still greater weight. 
England has never taken kindly 
either to State aid or to State 
interference. Whatever we 
have achieved in the past has 
been achieved without the help 
of the Government. Mediocrity, 
illumined now and again by a 
flash of genius, is better suited 
to our temperament than equa- 
ble and organised talent. We 
have always proved restive to 
the restraint of Academies, and 
have preferred to find out our 
own way to excellence. The 
road sometimes has been tor- 
tuous, sometimes it has ended 
in a blind alley, but for good 
or evil it is the road best 
adapted to our method of pro- 
gress, and we do not believe 
that we shall gain anything by 
changing it now. The immense 
stimulus that was given to the 
theatrical art at the beginning 
of the last century was due not 
to the encouragement of author- 
ity, but to the transcendent 
genius of Edmund Kean, and 
we believe that our best chance 
for the future is that a man 
of genius shall arise who will 
compel a higher standard of 
acting, and whose managers 
will provide him with parts 
worthy his eminence. Turn 
over the pages of Hazlitt’s 
‘View of the English Stage,’ 
and you will see that in those 
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happy days our theatre was at 
its zenith. It is true that Kean 
is Hazlitt’s hero, that while the 
critic praised the actor with 
unfailing enthusiasm, the actor 
gave the critic a unique oppor- 
tunity. But what strikes us 
most forcibly in Hazlitt’s in- 
comparable work is that Kean 
did not stand alone. Not only 
was he magnificently supported 
at Drury Lane, but the whole 
stage was the better for his 
example, and we believe that 
genius will prove a_ better 
regenerator of the English 
drama than the most munifi- 
cent subsidy. The abolition of 
the actor- manager might 
achieve much, while the school 
of Mr Hare’s dream could not 
fail to raise the level of the 
art, especially if its training 
were strict enough to exclude 
ambitious weaklings from the 
stage. But, after all, it is 
idle to bolster up a dying 
cause. When our actors act 
better, and our dramatists com- 
pose masterpieces, then, and 
not till then, shall we boast a 
theatre which is worthy the 
splendid tradition of our past. 


However, there is one fact 
emerging from the controversy, 
that all candid observers will 
accept — the decay of public 
taste: the people does not love 
literature in any form. It 
prefers “musical comedy” to 
drama, as eagerly as it prefers 
snippets to books. The in- 
telligent few, who in happier 
times were the sole support of 
the two or three theatres 
licensed to present plays, and 
of the rare books which the 
publishers found it profitable 
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to produce, are to-day swamped 
in the illiterate mass, which im- 
periously demands the grati- 
fication of its ignorance. In 
literature, as in politics, the 
minority must go unrepresented, 
and triumphant democracy has 
thus far exercised a far more 
baneful effect upon poetry than 
upon affairs. A constitution 
like England’s, whose sym- 
pathies are sternly oligarchic, 
can withstand for many years 
the reckless assaults of the 
mob. But the mob by mere 
force of numbers has been able 
to set the fashion in the theatre 
as in the bookshop, and until 
it wearies of its fad, or attains 
a higher level, we cannot do 
more than passively resist. The 
people does not love literature 
—so much we are told on every 
side. Here, for instance, is the 
Poet Laureate, never so wisely 
inspired as when he lays aside 
his lyre, deploring the growing 
dislike for the higher kinds of 
poetry. Here again is Mr 
William Watson, proclaiming 
aloud that the State does its 
best to discourage literature. 
These complaints are abund- 
antly justified. We firmly 
believe that the dislike for 
poetry is general, if not grow- 
ing, and we notice without 
alarm the State’s indifference. 
But we cannot find it in our 
heart to blame the insensi- 
bility of the public. Though 
we can compel every man to 
read and write by Act of 
Parliament, we cannot compel 
him to cultivate a refined and 
lofty taste. We have let loose 
all the world into a vast 
meadow of printed matter, and 
it is not surprising that every 
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man crops the herbage he likes 
best. The majority did not 
want to learn to read, and now 
the gift is forced upon it, it 
uses it not to cultivate its in- 
tellect, but to kill the hours 
which hang heavy on its hands. 
It is too busy to read, it com- 
plains; but it is not too busy 
to excite its jaded nerves with 
false news and broken pieces of 
useless knowledge. Meanwhile 
the small public, which now, as 
always, takes a genuine pleasure 
in whatever is best of prose or 
poetry, pursues its quiet studies 
unperturbed. But numerically 
it is insignificant, and therefore 
escapes notice in the vast mass 
of persons who solace their idle- 
ness by turning over the pages 
of the pictured magazines. At 
the same time, we do not see 
much cause for despair. Dis- 
like is a far healthier senti- 
ment than false admiration, 
and we prefer the foolish man 
who honestly enjoys his dish 
of scandal to the hypocrite who 
hides his favourite rag beneath 
the neatly bound works of 
William Shakespeare. 

We are unable, therefore, to 
share the depression of the 
Poet Laureate'and Mr William 
Watson. The English poets 
are immortal and indestructible. 
For those who love them the 
splendid pages of Chaucer and 
Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Johnson, Milton and Dryden, 
Byron and Tennyson, are for 
everopen. But weshall neither 
add to their glory nor increase 
the happiness of mankind by 
thrusting the works of these 
masters upon all and sundry. 
The final test of good taste is 
sincerity, and the poets sang to 
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none save those who have ears 
to hear. Now, England was 
the last of the civilised countries 
of Europe to force education 
upon her people, and the experi- 
ment has not yet had time to 
prove itself. In another thirty 
years, maybe, the vast public, 
which learns because it must, 
may have improved its taste 
and widened its horizon ; and if 
it achieve this desirable end 
none will feel a keener satis- 
faction than ourselves. But 
meantime we would jealously 
guard the freedom of the mass 
—a freedom to be illiterate and 
unpretentious, a freedom to 
assume no more knowledge 
than it possesses, a freedom to 
be itself even in the depths of 
ignorance. 

While the Poet Laureate 
has no remedy to suggest, Mr 
William Watson agrees with 
Mr Hare that the Govern- 
ment should step in. But our 
objection to the interference 
of the State is far greater in 
literature than in the drama. 
A poet may win a hearing 
among the best judges by a 
small edition and at a modest 
outlay. A dramatist, on the 
other hand, requires a stage, a 
company of actors, and costly 
properties for the exposition of 
a single work. And while we 
do not see the necessity for 
Mr Watson’s reforms, we can- 
not too strongly condemn his 
proposed remedy. He would 
have “honorific distinctions ” 
distributed among our men of 
letters, as they are worthily 
distributed among our soldiers 
and men of science. He believes 
that literature would be en- 
couraged by the conferring of 
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titles and orders upon its pro- 
fessors. He confesses that our 
writers have no difficulty in 
winning the appreciation of 
the happy few, and complains 
at the same time that to the 
mass of their countrymen they 
remain unknown. The ob- 
scurity does not seem to us a 
grave hardship; and surely a 
general admiration based upon 
an inappropriate title, and not 
upon an artistic triumph, would 
bring little satisfaction to a 
man of letters. The State, 
moreover, is singularly incom- 
petent to make such awards as 
Mr Watson suggests. The 
business of the King’s advisers 
is politics, and they have neither 
the time nor the knowledge to 
measure the respective merits 
of poet and prose writer. We 
have already an Order of Merit, 
and it is significant that the 
names of the greatest master 
in either medium are absent 
from this roll. Not long since 
two novelists received the dis- 
tinction of knighthood, and who 
can say that they better de- 
served the honour than their 
fellows? The truth is that our 
Government, with a very proper 
prudence, will not reward a man 
of letters until he is known to 
havedone something else. And 
as 1t would be unfair to test our 
statesmen by the vote of the 
poets, so our poets may wisely 
be left to seek and to find their 
fame without the intervention 
of an unsympathetic Govern- 
ment. In brief, men of letters 
should ask no more and ex- 
pect no more than an open 
field for the exercise of their 
craft, and such protection as 
Government may afford to 
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their finished work. A just 
Copyright Act, for instance, 
which should assure the writers 
the profitable enjoyment of 
their talents, would be of far 
greater value to them than all 
the orders and decorations in 
the world, which by appealing 
to the snobbishness inherent 
in man can but exact appre- 
ciation upon a false ground. 
But when Mr Watson com- 
plains of a discouragement 
which assails literature within 
its own borders we are in 
perfect agreement with him. 
There are certain literary 
persons who tamely surrender 
the very stronghold of their 
craft, who “have fallen into a 
quaint practice ”—we quote Mr 
Watson’s own words— “of 
apologising for literature — 
apologising for the distinct- 
ively literary features of litera- 
ture.” These gentry fear style 
as a thing unholy, They are 
all for a plain statement con- 
veyed in plain terms. They 
will attempt to persuade you 
that the ideal of prose is con- 
versation, and that he who 
rises above this homely level is 
but a paltry artificer. They 
forget, these homely critics, 
who are ashamed of the craft 
they follow so ill, that prose as 
well as verse is essentially 
artificial. No one ever became 
a man of letters who did not 
permit art to aid his natural 
endowment, who did not em- 
phasise the difference between 
the written and the spoken 
word in every line which he 
composed. The sin is no new 
one, being at least as old as 
Montaigne, whose worldliness 
rebelled a little at the imputa- 
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tion of literature ; but this wise 
man denied in practice what he 
preached in theory, and he dis- 
covered before he died what 
escaped him at the outset, that 
he also was a man of letters. 
Maybe it is a sort of false 
shame which persuades the 
foolish man to deny his craft, 
to forget that style, like all 
well-bred things, is an affair of 
pedigree, and that tradition is 
at least three parts of litera- 
ture. But happily there are 
still left those who, in Mr 
Watson’s admirable phrase, 
“ask that literature should 
speak to them, as was its wont, 
in its own tongue and in its 
own tones—its tongue being 
other than the language of 
buying and selling, and its tones 
being other than the accent of 
the street.” So long as readers, 
thus sanely inspired, remain to 
us, we need not fear for the 
future of literature, which does 
not depend upon the encourage- 
ment of politicians, and which 
is not the rival in popularity 
of the prevailing athleticism. 
Rather is it a delicate art 
pursued for its own sake, whose 
highest reward lies in its own 
accomplishment. 


We have said that tradition 
is three parts of literature, and 
in this very year our most 
august traditions are being 
assailed by the friends of practi- 
cal utility. The study of Greek 
and Latin, which are the sole 
begetters of our modern litera- 
ture, is being threatened at both 
our ancient universities. Now, 
then, is an excellent opportunity 
for the true friends of letters to 
prove their sincerity. To save 
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the study of Greek from the 
attacks of the politicians and 
men of science, who are attack- 
ing it, is an enterprise better 
worth attempting than the ex- 
action of titles and endowments. 
The assault at Oxford, as at 
Cambridge alike, is at present 
led upon Greek alone. But if 
Greek be sacrificed, what hope 
shall there be for Latin, which 
may be overthrown by the same 
prejudice, the same false argu- 
ment? ‘“Tunc tua res agitur, 
paries quum proximus ardet,” 
once said a witty professor of 
Latin, and his apt quotation 
was perfectly justified. It is 
not for us to plead the cause 
of Latin and Greek, which in 
truth need no defence, To 
their study the universities have 
been devoted for many cen- 
turies; they have proved the 
finest instruments of culture to 
many generations of writers 
and scholars; and we are asked 
to abolish them on no better 
ground than to make the path 
of science easier, and to convert 
our seats of learning into 
secondary schools, where the 
youth of Great Britain may be 
fitted for the “struggle for life.” 
So far as the controversy has 
proceeded, the assailants have 
been able to discover no de- 
structive argument. They are 
pleased to assert that the 
amount of Greek exacted at 
the universities is too small to 
profit the student. Then by all 
means let them not abolish 
it,—let them raise the stand- 
ard. The remedy is easy, 
and would meet with no op- 
position from scholars. But 
of what benefit would it be 
to substitute for this beautiful 
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language the study of a single 
science? To read even one 
Greek play is to acquire more 
knowledge of life as well as of 
letters than the dissection of a 
pigeon’s brain could ever im- 
part. Again, it is no more the 
duty of a university to exhaust 
knowledge than to fit its nurs- 
lings for the practical duty of 
earning their bread. A uni- 
versity can only lead the aspir- 
ant to the door of the temple, 
and invite him to enter, that he 
may worship himself if he be 
fit. Here then is a task for the 
true friends of literature. Let 
them forget that titles are 
sparingly and inappositely dis- 
tributed. Let them fight for 
the traditions which underlie 
all our modern literature, and 
we shall not complain that our 
Government neglects its duty. 
Some time since, Professor 
Butcher defended the language 
which he has served so loyally 
in terms of enthusiastic elo- 
quence. We can ask nothing 
more than that all the foes of 
Greek should read his splendid 
apology. The Greek language 
and literature, he pointed out, 
can never degenerate into a 
narrow specialism, and for the 
following reasons :— 


“In the first place,” he said, “ the 
spirit of Greece was a care for the 
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things of the mind above all material 
possessions; it stood for free and 
fearless inquiry, for truthful investi- 
gation and expansion in all depart- 
ments of learning ; and that learning 
was not purely intellectual, but one 
in which intellect was touched with 
emotion; for in the Greek love of 
wisdom or ‘ philosophy’ there was an 
emotional die, while at the same 
time it was a love which was keenly 
discriminating, just as we were often 
most critical about the things for 
which we cared most. Next, the 
spirit of Greece was the sense of pro- 
portion, of adjustment, by which the 
parts were in vital relation to the 
whole, and from the whole derived 
their meaning. In literature and 
art it gave organic unity ; in life it 
meant public spirit, the spirit of 
citizenship, ennobling service for the 
common good. Again, in action, the 
spirit of Greece was the spirit of com- 

romise, the reconciliation of oppos- 
ites ; logic was not pushed in any one 
direction to desolating conclusions ; it 
was a spirit which was the foe of all 
fanaticism. Lastly, in education, the 
chief lesson which Greece had to read 
us was that the greatest educative 
force was the force of personality, 
the power of sympathy, the sway of 
the living word, the contagion of per- 
sonal example ; that learning was an 
intellectual partnership, a give-and- 
take between kindred Pat independ- 
ent minds, a fellowship ripening into 
friendship.” 


Is there any professor of science 
who dare claim so much for his 
own branch, or who will re- 
main insensible to this eloquent 
appeal ? 
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THE OPENING 


“THE Japanese Government 
having exhausted in vain every 
means of conciliation, with a 
view to removing from the re- 
lations between the two coun- 
tries every cause for future 
complications, and finding that 
their just representations and 
moderate unselfish proposals, 
made in the interests of a per- 
manent peace in the Extreme 
East, are not receiving from 
the Russian Government the 
consideration which is their 
due, have resolved to sever 
their diplomatic relations with 
the Russian Government, which, 
for the reason named, have 
ceased to possess value.” 


This communication was 


made to Count Lamsdorff at 
St Petersburg on Friday, Feb- 


ruary 5, and was surely a 
sufficient warning that war, if 
not absolutely certain, might 
break out at any moment. 
Indeed these are the closing 
words of the Russian official 
communiqué replying to the 
Japanese memorandum with 
reference to the severance of 
diplomatic relations :— 

“The Imperial Government, 
while laying upon Japan the 
full responsibility for any con- 
sequence of such a course of 
action, will await the develop- 
ment of events, and the moment 
it becomes necessary will take 
the most decisive measures for 
the protection of its interests in 
the Far East.” 

It is an old cause of com- 
plaint in both our own and 
foreign navies, that the in- 
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terests of the navy and the 
influence of sea-power have 
been too often pushed on one 
side as of minor importance. 
One reason for this is, that the 
sea service very seldom has a 
powerful representative who 
can exercise a commanding 
influence in the councils of the 
State. In the Far East the 
Russian navy can make no 
such complaint: not only is 
Admiral Alexieff Russia’s Vice- 
roy in the Far East, but he is 
a man to whom most remark- 
able powers have been delegated, 
and it is absolutely certain that 
none can have had a freer hand 
than he in making the disposi- 
tions necessary for the protec- 
tion of the interests of his 
master the Czar. 

What were these disposi- 
tions? I gave last month a 
concise account of the relative 
fighting value of the rival 
fleets in the Yellow Sea; and 
on the assumption that the 
Japanese personnel would not 
fall short of the efficiency of 
their supposed well-trained op- 
ponents, I gave Japan the ad- 
vantage at sea in the proportion 
of 5 to 4. There has been a 
prevailing opinion for some 
time past in naval circles that 
the personnel of the Russian 
Black Sea fleet is inferior to 
that of their Baltic ships—the 
Far East fleet has been looked 
upon as the most efficient of all 
the Russian squadrons—so that 
naval men looked forward with 
the greatest interest to the 
opening moves of a war for 
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which the combatants had 
been preparing for months, 
and in which, on the side of 
the Russians at any rate, an 
admiral exercised full sway 
both afloat and ashore. What 
“decisive measures” would 
Russia take, and when should 
we learn their effects ? 

Manceuvres very commonly 
leave much to be desired as 
a picture of naval war; they 
are all too short, and it is 
extremely difficult to fairly 
represent all the conditions of 
a modern naval campaign in a 
few days. But one phase of 
modern war has been pretty 
thoroughly rehearsed, discussed, 
and exercised — namely, the 
opening moves from the time 
that relations have become 
strained, until either a formal 
declaration or a definite act of 
war makes hostilities certain. 
How familiar we are with the 
various phases, the despatch of 
scouting cruisers to shadow the 
enemy, the endeavours to gain 
accurate intelligence of the 
force and movements of the 
various squadrons which he is 
preparing, the secret prepara- 
tion of the torpedo flotilla, and 
the sudden dash at any fraction 
of the enemy’s forces that may 
expose itself to these insidious 
small craft. 

Every one agrees that early 
and continuous intelligence of 
the force and movements of the 
enemy or possible enemy is of 
the highest importance, and 
that above all things it is 
necessary to avoid the ex- 
posure of valuable ships to 
torpedo attack unless the ad- 
vantage gained fairly counter- 
balances the risk run. It may 
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be necessary to take up certain 
commanding positions notwith- 
standing the torpedo menace, 
or in pushing home a recon- 
naissance risks may be run in 
order to gain indispensable in- 
formation ; ctherwise it is dis- 
tinctly desirable to give the 
enemy’s torpedo craft and tor- 
pedo stations a wide berth. 

Let us apply these principles 
to the state of affairs in the 
Far East when, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 5, diplomatic relations 
were broken off between Japan 
and Russia. 

The disposition of the ships 
seems to have been as follows: 
the bulk of the Russian force 
was at Port Arthur, and in- 
cluded seven battleships, Tsar- 
evitch, Retvizan, Pobieda, Per- 
esviet, Poltava, Petropaulofsk, 
Sevastopol—good ships all of 
them, averaging 13,000 tons; 
also the armoured cruiser 
Bayan, and the five protec- 
ted cruisers Pallada, Askold 
Diana, Boyarin, and WNovik. 
The four best Russian cruisers 
were at Vladivostock—namely, 
the Gromobot and SBogatyr 
(with guns protected by 
armour), and the Rossiya and 
Rurik (with protected water- 
lines but unprotected batteries). 
The three largest are 12,000 
tons, and the Bogatyr 7000. 
The new fast cruiser Variag 
of 6500 tons was at Chemulpo, 
with the out-of-date sloop or 
gunboat Korietz. 

The Japanese fleet was con- 
centrated at Sasebo in the 
Straits of Korea: it consisted 
of the six splendid battleships, 
Mikasa, Asahi, Hatsuse, Shi- 
kishima, Fuji, and Yashima, 
13,000 to15,000 tons; the10,000 
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tons armoured cruisers [dzumo, 
Iwate, Asama, Tokiwa, Yakumo, 
Azuma, and the 4500 tons pro- 
tected cruisers Chitose, Kasagi, 
Takasago, Yoshino. This fleet 
comprised practically the whole 
of Japan’s fighting force; and 
since the island Empire of the 
East depends absolutely on sea- 
ower, the magnitude of the 
stake played by her strategists 
when Admiral Togo was sent 
to sea on February 6, with 
intent to carry the war into 
the waters of the enemy, can 
well be conceived. Not a single 
vessel of any fighting value 
was left in Japan. The two 
cruisers purchased from Italy 
were just leaving Singapore. 
Four small second-class pro- 
tected cruisers, the Takachiho, 
Naniwa, Suma, and Akashi, 
under Admiral Uriu, who flew 
his flag in the first- named 
ship—an Elswick cruiser 18 
years old—were acting as a 
convoy to five fast transports, 
which seem to have started 
about the same time to make a 
dash at Chemulpo and Seoul.! 
There are but five other cruis- 
ers of any size on Japan’s navy 
list; they are all over twelve 
years old, and not of much 
fighting value. Whether they 
remain in the Inland sea or 
in the neighbourhood of the 
capital has not been divulged. 
At any rate there has been no 
manifestations of anxiety for 
the safety of the Japanese ports, 
such as too often hampers the 
offensive power of European 
and American fleets. Admirals 
Togo and Uriu also took with 
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them the best part of the 
Japanese torpedo flotilla; and 
I doubt if any island king- 
dom has ever been left so 
completely without any repre- 
sentatives of its fleet as was 
Japan on Sunday, February 
7. Their whole force was 
on that day 800 miles from 
Tokio, steaming steadily away 
towards the Gulf of Pechili, 
over which looks the great 
Russian fortress of Port 
Arthur, with its powerful 
battle fleet and swarms of 
torpedo craft. The little men 
of the Far East, indeed, did a 
bold and resolute thing in de- 
ciding to strike single-handed 
at the Colossus of the North— 
a Power which during the last 
ten years has been straining 
every nerve to build up such a 
powerful navy as would make 
it, if not the second, at any 
rate the third sea-Power in the 
world. True that war had 
not actually been declared ; but 
had the waters outside Port 
Arthur been patrolled by the 
large torpedo flotilla, number- 
ing some thirty to forty modern 
craft, which are based on that 
port, the Japanese fleet would 
not have been in a very pleasant 
position, for they might have 
met this flotilla off Port Arthur 
on the night of February 8- 
9. The first shot had already 
been fired by the Russian gun- 
boat Korietz at a Japanese 
torpedo-boat off Chemulpo in 
the afternoon of Monday the 
8th, and though this was 
evidently unknown to Admiral 
Togo, the fact remains that 





1 Some reports state that the armoured cruiser Asama was also with this 


squadron ; others place her with the main fleet. 
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some of the Russians at any 
rate were ready to strike. 
Had the Japanese come across 
the Russian torpedo craft on 
Monday night, the war would 
probably have begun by a dis- 
charge of Russian torpedoes, 
and possibly the sinking of 
one or more Japanese battle- 
ships. 

When the news flew all over 
the world on the morning of 
Tuesday, 9th February, that 
three Russian ships had been 
struck by torpedoes, it was the 
general impression that the 
Japanese, acting on information 
received of the exposed position 
of the Russian fleet, had care- 
fully prepared, planned, and 
executed the daring and suc- 
cessful attack with which the 
war practically began. Admiral 
Togo’s despatch rather points in 
the opposite direction—aamely, 
that the attack was due to the 
Japanese suddenly discovering 
the Russians in a most exposed 
position, which absolutely in- 
vited torpedo attack. On 
Monday afternoon at least 
seven Japanese torpedo craft— 
whether boats or destroyers is 
not clear—were at Chemulpo, 
some 260 miles from Port 
Arthur. If the fact of the 
exposed position of the Russian 
fleet had been known, it may 
be considered as almost certain 
that these vessels would have 
steamed across the Yellow Sea, 
and there would have been a 
much more formidable attack, 
not on Monday but on Tuesday 
night. From Admiral Togo’s 
brief and most modest despatch 
it appears that his view of 
the midnight encounter was, 
that “the Japanese advanced 
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squadron attacked the enemy’s 
advanced squadron, the enemy’s 
vessels being mostly outside the 
bay.” No one could have con- 
ceived that the Russian battle- 
fleet, having a safe torpedo- 
proof harbour within a mile, 
would anchor and remain all 
night in an open roadstead, 
thus absolutely inviting torpedo 
attack. And that not only 
would the battleships be thus 
exposed, but the destroyers, 
whose main and principal func- 
tion it is to safeguard the 
heavier ships by keeping at a 
distance any lurking torpedo 
craft, would be themselves 
actually in the harbour. Thus 
the sheep were outside the fold, 
and the dogs safely ensconced 
within. 

Under these circumstances 
Admiral Togo’s “advance 
squadron” crept up to re- 
connoitre. At the time of 
writing it does not appear by 
any means certain what these 
vessels were. If, as seems 
likely, Admiral Togo’s objective 
in proceeding off Port Arthur 
was to engage the Russian 
fleet, which had been cruising 
in the Gulf of Pechili during 
the previous week, he would 
naturally keep his fleet some 
distance away during the night, 
and send on a certain number 
of destroyers to reconnoitre and 
if possible to attack any ships 
that might be exposed. The 
Japanese destroyers, however, 
carry the 18-inch torpedo, and 
if this weapon had been used, 
the three ships hit would almost 
certainly have been sunk in a 
very short time unless protected 
by nets. The very moderate 
amount of damage inflicted, 
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as shown by the fact that all 
the ships hit got under way 
and steamed some distance 
towards the harbour entrance, 
rather points to the use of the 
14-inch torpedo, which is only 
carried by torpedo- boats and 
ships’ picket-boats. 

If the Japanese took their 
torpedo-boats to Port Arthur, 
some 550 miles from Sasebo, it 
would be a notable feat, but 
not a very likely one, as these 
small craft seriously hamper a 
fleet. Whatever the craft were, 
it is evident that they took the 
Russians by surprise. Accord- 
ing to the lucid account of the 
master and seamen of the 
British steamer Columbia, it 
seems that the Russians were 
first aroused by the explosion 
of the torpedoes which hit the 
ships) No mention whatever 
is made of the torpedo-nets 
being out; indeed the indica- 
tions point entirely in the 
opposite direction. The Russ- 
ians alone among the Conti- 
nental nations adhere to the 
torpedo-net, and it would be 
very remarkable if its use has 
been neglected on this occasion ; 
but there seems no doubt that 
this was so. In any case the 
cruiser Pallada is not fitted 
with nets, and as the torpedo 
which struck her seems to have 
done about the same amount 
of damage as those which hit 
the battleships Tsarevitch and 
Retvizan, it is almost certain 
that those ships do not owe 
their comparative immunity to 
the use of nets. 

The officers in command of 
the Japanese “advance squad- 
ron” managed well in selecting 
the two best battleships for 
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attack. It is of course possible 
thai this was to some extent 
accidental, as Admiral Togo 
was not aware when he sent 
off his despatch on the 10th 
that the battleships had been 
hit by torpedoes. But the fact 
that all the ships hit were 
large ones would seem to in- 
dicate that the Japanese tor- 
pedo craft directed their tor- 
pedoes with discrimination. A 
report from Osaka, not well 
substantiated, states that there 
were some nine or ten de- 
stroyers attacking with twenty 
torpedoes, but it is hard to be- 
lieve so many torpedoes missed 
their mark, unless indeed the 
destroyers or torpedo-boats ar- 
rived at considerable intervals, 
which allowed the nets to be 
swung out after the explosion 
of the first torpedo had warned 
the Russians to be on the alert. 
None of the attacking craft 
were injured, nor were they 
aware of what ships were hit, 
for Admiral Togo as late as 
Wednesday the 10th thought 
that there had been merely an 
encounter with the Russian 
“advanced squadron ”—1.e., the 
cruisers. 

The Japanese main fleet must 
have given Port Arthur a wide 
berth on Monday night. They 
probably arranged to meet their 
advanced squadron at daylight 
on Tuesday somewhere to the 
eastward of Dalny, as they 
were sighted from that place 
between 9 and 10 A.M. Their 
design was evidently to offer 


battle to the Russian fleet and 
to cut them off from their 
base if they had ventured out 
for a cruise, as they had done 
the week before. In this they 
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were disappointed; but the 
Russian ships which had been 
damaged by torpedoes being 
still outside the harbour, prob- 
ably waiting for high water, 
it was in any case incumbent 
on the remainder to support 
them if fired on by the Japanese. 
This they did, and there oc- 
curred what Nelson would have 
called a “brush ” or “ miserable 
action,” the Japanese trying to 
get at the Russian ships, and 
the latter reasonably enough 
clinging to the shelter of the 
forts. These latter distinctly 
saved the Russian fleet from 
destruction, and the Japanese, 
finding that there was no hope 
of getting the Russians into the 
open, withdrew after some 45 
minutes’ long-range firing. 
This firing was, however, very 
effective. In such a case the 
objective must be not to silence 


forts or battleships, but if 
possible to destroy some weaker 
ship which there is a reasonable 
chance of sinking with a single 


heavy projectile. The Russian 
cruisers, which, if they had been 
employed in scouting during the 
previous day and night, should 
have given due warning of the 
Japanese approach, were now 
pushed forward into the front 
part of the battle. The captain 
of the small cruiser Novik has 
been decorated for the promi- 
nent part he took. The Japan- 
ese seized the opportunity 
and directed their heavy guns 
on these ships. The best 
2nd-class cruiser at Port 
Arthur, the Askold, was seri- 
ously injured, and is now 
resting on the bottom of the 
basin in Port Arthur harbour, 
whilst the Diana and WNovik 
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werealso considerably damaged. 
The battleship Poltava was re- 
ported to have sustained in- 
juries on the waterline ; but her 
vitals being protected by 
armour, it is probable that the 
damage will be easily repaired. 
None of the Japanese ships 
were seriously injured, which 
may be accounted for by the 
fact that they seem to have 
kept their unprotected cruisers 
out of range. The loss of men on 
both sides was very small, and 
amounted to some 40 or 50 
Japanese and 90 to 100 Russ- 
ians. 

Whilst these events were 
going forward at Port Arthur 
on Monday night and Tuesday 
morning, the Japanese made 
their raid on Chemulpo, 260 
miles from Port Arthur. On 
Monday afternoon about 4 P.M. 
the Russian gunboat Koreitz, 
a ship of no fighting value, 
was proceeding down the chan- 
nel that leads from Chemulpo 
anchorage to the sea, when she 
met some Japanese torpedo- 
boats (or destroyers ?) escorting 
five transports. The Koreitz 
fired on the boats, and the 
latter retaliated with two tor- 
pedoes. Neither shells nor tor- 
pedoes took effect ; and not only 
did fighting stop, but the Kor- 
eitz seems to have explained 
away the firing and the inci- 
dent closed. This was neverthe- 
less the opening of hostilities. 
Both sides claim to have been 
attacked, but the presumption 
is that the ship fired first. It 
was entirely contrary to the 
Japanese interests to sink such 
an unimportant ship as the 
Koreitz, whereas it was a 
reasonable thing for that ship 
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to fire at any torpedo craft 
which she might suspect of 
attacking her. A Japanese 
gunboat was lying at Chemul- 
po, with four cruisers of differ- 
ent nations — British, French, 
Italian, and American respec- 
tively. There also lay the 
Variag, the fastest and best of 
the Russian 2nd-class cruisers, 


a perfectly new vessel built in | 


the United States, and having 
a speed of 23 knots. The 
transports were convoyed by 
four small Japanese cruisers, 
which were, according to some 
accounts, supported by the 
armoured cruiser Asama, The 


Japanese at once proceeded 
with their task of landing the 
troops and stores, carrying out 
the work most systematically 
and rapidly, so that by mid- 
night the men, numbering some 
3000, were all ashore. There 


is no evidence as to the attitude 
of the Russians; but they took 
no effective steps to impede the 
landing. Thus the night passed 
quietly, the Japanese gunboat 
having withdrawn to join her 
consorts, which had taken up 
a blockading position six miles 
off at the mouth of the Salee 
river, on which Chemulpo is 
situated. The next morning 
Admiral Uriu notified to the 
Russians that he was about to 
take warlike measures, and 
announced that if they did not 
leave the anchorage he should 
attack them as they lay. Cap- 
tain Roudneff of the Variag 
decided to go out. The odds 
against him were heavy, but 
escape did not seem impossible. 
Each of the four Japanese 
cruisers, Takachiho, Naniwa, 
Suma, Akashi, are less than 
VOL. CLXXV.—NO. MLXI. 
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half the size and fighting power 
of the Variag, and some 5 
knots slower. The gunboat 
Chiyoda was scarcely equal to 
the Koreitz. Newspaper re- 
porters have stated that the 
Asama was also there; but the 
reports (apparently official) of 
the absence of casualties only 
mention the four small cruisers. 
Moreover, Alexieff’s report of 
sixteen Japanese ships at Port 
Arthur indicates that the 
Asama was there. The Asama 
being twice as powerful as the 
Variag, it would be natural for 
the former to surrender if her 
passage to the sea was barred 
by such a superior ship: this 
she did not do. She seems to 
have come boldly out to the 
entrance of the river (or 
channel), which has a navig- 
able breadth of two to five 
miles according to the state 
of the tide. The Japanese 
squadron barred her way to 
the sea. Whether confident 
in her fighting powers or 
esteeming escape impossible, 
she apparently made no use 
of her speed, but entered into 
a long-range fight with the 
Japanese squadron. The fire 
of the latter was sufficiently 
heavy and accurate to crush 
the resistance of the Varag, 
and after some forty-five min- 
utes, having lost 41 killed and 
66 wounded, but with engines 
and steering-gear still service- 
able,.she turned and retreated 
to the anchorage. Her fire 
was so ineffective that the 
Japanese did not lose a man. 
For some unexplained reason 
Admiral Uriu does not seem 
to have compelled the Variag 
to surrender, and she was 
2H 
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allowed to take up her an- 
chorage once more amongst 
the foreign ships. Some three 
hours afterwards, the Variag’s 
men having been removed by 
the neutral men-of-war, she 
was set on fire and scuttled 
by her crew. Whether Ad- 
miral Uriu had given some 
promise to consider the man- 
of-war anchorage at Chemulpo 
as neutral does not appear; but 
in the sinking of the Variag 
the Japanese lost a valuable 
prize, and it seems most un- 
likely that she can be raised, 
as she sank in deep water. 
The Koreitz took some little 
part in the action, but was 
scarcely fired at by the Jap- 
anese. She was scuttled with 
the Variag. 

As to the material results 
of the fighting on the 8th 
and 9th, the Japanese, not- 
withstanding their notable suc- 
cesses, have not captured any 
ships. The Variag may be 
considered destroyed, and the 
cruiser Askold and battleship 
Retvizan are on the mud at 
Port Arthur. But the shallow- 
ness of that harbour bids fair 
to be the salvation of the 
Russian ships, and, as far as 
can be judged from the meagre 
information available, both 
these vessels may be serviceable 
in two or three months. If 
the Russian reports are to be 
believed, neither the Tsarevitch 
nor the Pallada were seriously 
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injured by the torpedoes that 
struck them; and it is not to 
be supposed that either the 
Poltava, Diana, or Novik, which 
were damaged by Japanese 
shells on the 9th, will be un- 
serviceable for more than three 
or four weeks. Of course much 
of this is mere surmise. No 
one can judge of the injuries 
to a ship without going on 
board and making a careful 
survey, nor can the time taken 
to make good her defects be 
estimated without a thorough 
knowledge of the repairing 
facilities available. The Rus- 
sians have no object to gain 
in publishing to the world the 
condition of their ships or the ex- 
tent of their repairing facilities, 
and it is distinctly desirable 
that Japan should not know 
how long the disabled ships 
will be hors de combat. Thus 
we shall probably be in ignor- 
ance of what ships are and 
are not serviceable until the 
day arrives for them to come 
out again.’ 

But the morale of the Rus- 
sian navy must have been 
severely shaken, and all history 
shows that this may be more 
difficult to repair than even 
the rent made by a big torpedo. 
Not only Admiral Alexieff but 
the Czar himself alludes most 
pointedly to the fact that the 
precious fortress of Port Arthur 
is safe. The very principle on 
which both Port Arthur and 





1 At the moment of going to press reports are to hand of the attack on the 
Port Arthur ships by destroyers on Sunday the 14th. The flotilla was dispersed 


en route, and only two reached the harbour. 
The Japanese state that the Boyarin was hit. 


kind happened on the 8th-9th.) 


The Russians do not acknowledge any loss. 


(Perhaps something of the same 


The latter, of course, may wish to 


conceal their losses, but it seems more likely that the torpedoes may have missed. 


The courage shown by the attacking craft was most remarkable. 
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Vladivostock have been equip- 
ped is as harbours of refuge for 
sound ships that have had to 
run away. They bristle with 
guns, and are very badly pro- 
vided with docks. Thus for a 
ship which has fought a suc- 
cessful battle, but has suffered 
severely, they do not afford 
facilities for getting to sea 
quickly. They are excellent 
for a beaten fleet that does not 
want to go to sea again; but 
even the most extreme admirers 
of the Fleet in Being would 
hardly consider such a fleet as 
that now at Port Arthur a 
serious bar to oversea military 
operations by the enemy. Un- 
less Russia can put a check on 
Japan’s transport and supply 
of troops, their fleet might as 
well have stayed in the Baltic. 

Are there any lessons to be 
learnt from what has hap- 
pened? Alexieff’s error in 
leaving the Variag at Chemul- 
po, where the narrow waters 
made her speed useless, is 
patent enough. Again, ships 
which are not in harbour at 
night should not only be under 
way, but their position should 
be unknown to the enemy. If 
obliged to remain in a position 
where torpedo attack is prob- 
able, nets should be out. A 
fleet that does not know where 
the enemy is, and takes no 
steps to remedy this lack of 
knowledge, may expect to be 
surprised. The transport and 
landing of troops may be risky 
under certain circumstances, 
as, for example, when the com- 
mand of the sea is not assured ; 
but. the risk may be worth 
taking. And we might add, 
it 1s obviously a mistake to 
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detach valuable ships for the 
attack of commerce, when the 
enemy’s commerce is not par- 
ticularly essential to his wel- 
fare, especially when the ships 
thus detached might have been 
employed far better in mak- 
ing it difficult for the Japanese 
to carry troops across to 
Korea. If the four big cruisers 
at Vladivostock—the Gromobot, 
Rossiya, Rurik, and Bogatyr— 
go out a dozen times unharmed 
and capture or sink a tramp 
steamer every time, but get 
caught and destroyed the 
thirteenth time, the game will 
scarcely be found to have been 
worth the candle. With the 
arrival of the Italian - built 
cruisers Japan has now a 
squadron of eight armoured 
cruisers, excellent craft for safe- 
guarding the transport of troops 
and stores, though they lack 
speed to catch the Bogatyr, 
Bayan, and Askold. It is in 
this connection that the Variag 
would have been so valuable to 
them. The Japanese cannot 
increase their battleship or 
large cruiser force, for they 
cannot build at home nor 
buy abroad, and even small 
cruisers take a long time to 
build in Japan. Even if the 
Black Sea remains closed, the 
Russians will be able to send 
out two first-class battleships 
from the Baltic this summer, 
and in 1905 there will be an- 
other battleship and a ship of 
the Askold class to add to their 
Far East fleet, to say nothing 
of destroyers, torpedo craft, 
and possibly submarines. It 


therefore behoves Japan to push 
on with the war both afloat 
and ashore. 


What she needs 
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is to capture as many ships as 
possible, or failing this, to de- 
stroy them—forthe Port Arthur 
force does not appear to be 
incapacitated for very long. 
Especially it is needful to pre- 
vent the arrival of Russian 
reinforcements, also of material 
and machinery for the repair of 
the Port Arthur ships, which 
neutrals will be only too glad 
to deliver if it pays them well. 
The supersession of Admiral 
Starck shows that the Russians 
hope to do better under Maka- 
roff. They will naturally strain 
every nerve to refit the ships 
at Port Arthur, and we may 
yet hear from their torpedo 
flotilla. 

The opening moves of the 
war have disclosed the excellent 
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organisation and Intelligence of 
the Japanese fleet, and the 
courage and skill of officers 
and men, whilst the Russians 
have started very badly. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that 
there is no redemption for the 
Russian navy. Japan has a 
hard task before her, and it 
cannot be expected that the 
blunders made in the first week 
of war will be continually re- 
peated. The armies have yet 
to get to work, and it is on 
shore that the principal fight- 
ing must take place. Both 
ashore and afloat there is a long 
struggle tocome. In any case 
many months, or even years, 
will elapse before we are likely 
to have peace again. 
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THE parliamentary session 
of 1904 opened on a very 
checkered scene. The ominous 
cloud long looming over the 
Far East had at length burst ; 
and on the storm now raging 
neither England nor Europe 
can afford to gaze with un- 
concern. At home the state 
of public affairs is not such as 
to lessen the anxiety insepar- 
able in any case from an out- 
break of hostilities in which we 
ourselves may at any moment 
be called on to participate ; how 
much more so when we reflect 
on our present political situa- 
tion! Divided counsels and 
unnatural coalitions plunged 
us into war just fifty years 
ago. We are face to face with 
the impending dissolution of 
a great political connection, 
which has conducted the affairs 
of this country with glory and 
success for nearly twenty years, 
and is now threatened with 
destruction by the prejudices 
of one party who cannot read 
the signs of the times and the 
passions of another who hope 
to rise upon its ruins. To do 
what in him lies, be it much 
or little, to avert so great a 
national calamity is a duty 
which every man owes to his 
country at this moment, and 
one which the constituencies, 
possibly at no distant date, will 
be called on to fulfil. 

To trace as briefly as possible 
the origin and progress of this 
fatal schism, the offspring of 
very mingled motives, in which 
honest conviction, personal 





pique, and disappointed am- 
bition have all had their share, 
and to point out the inevitable 
consequences if it is prosecuted 
to the bitter end, is the object 
of the present paper; and it 
is earnestly hoped that those 
who read it may be led to 
rate both the cause of quar- 
rel and the conduct of those 
who began it at their proper 
value. 

It was on the 18th of last 
September that Mr Chamber- 
lain’s resignation was first an- 
nounced. The correspondence 
then published between himself 
and Mr Balfour was of a per- 
fectly friendly character, and 
Mr Balfour combated the res- 
olution at which the Colonial 
Secretary had arrived without 
a shade of asperity. Perhaps 
it was a little unfortunate 
that the letter was made 
public ; for though it was only 
Mr Balfour’s anxiety to retain 
the service of so valuable a 
colleague which prompted him 
to minimise the extent of the 
difference between them, yet of 
course it gave a handle to the 
Opposition for imputing to him 
complete agreement with Mr 
Chamberlain at all points,—a 
charge which they have con- 
tinued to repeat ever since, in 
spite of Mr Balfour’s frequent 
and decisive protests. 

The retirement of the Colonial 
Secretary was followed by the 
secession of several other mem- 
bers of the Ministry. But all 
this time the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr Balfour continued to 
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meet on the most confidential 
terms. The Duke had read Mr 
Balfour’s pamphlet, and his 
answer to Mr Chamberlain ; yet 
his allegiance to the Prime Min- 
ister remained unbroken, and 
he rendered valuable assistance 
to Mr Balfour in the reconstruc- 
tion of his Cabinet. Such was 
the footing on which they stood 
at the end of September. On 
the Ist of October Mr Balfour 
made his great speech at Shef- 
field, and what was his astonish- 
ment on being informed less 
than a week afterwards that 
his Grace of Devonshire could 
no longer remain a member of 
the Government. Down to that 
moment they had been fast 
friends. Not a whisper of dis- 
sent had been heard. “I felt,” 
said Mr Balfour, so runs the 
story, “as if I had been jilted 
at the altar.” 

It would appear, however, 
that the Duke had repented of 
his agreement with Mr Balfour 
immediately after it was formed. 
But he must have some decent 
pretext for reversing it—that 
was clear; and it seems to us, 
as we suspect it seemed to Mr 
Balfour, that he was determined 
to find it in the Sheffield speech. 
“The increasing doubts” in 
the Duke’s mind as to whether 
he had done well to remain in 
the Government had begun to 
grow before the speech was de- 
livered. That they were instilled 
into his mind from the outside 
is the suspicion which naturally 
arises on this consideration. 
It would not be the first time 
that such intervention has 
been successfully employed to 
sow dissension among states- 
men whose union Would have 
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himself, however, in his speech 
in the House of Lords, to which 
we shall recur, declares that 
he was so much disturbed in 
his mind at the time of his 
conversation with Mr Balfour 
that he did not quite grasp 
the situation. The Sheffield 
speech, containing no explicit 
disavowal of Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy, finally determined him. 
He still maintains that he does 
not understand Mr Balfour’s. 
Whatever may be the case 
with the Duke of Devonshire, 
it is clear that the Opposi- 
tion are determined not to un- 
derstand him. It would not 
suit their book. It was said 
during the debate on the 
Address by some of the Free 
Food party, after Mr G. Bal- 
four’s speech, that if “all this’ 
had been made plain before, 
there would have been no 
schism. But it had been made 
plain before, only the Opposi- 
tion didn’t choose toseeit. Mr 
Balfour should be—must be— 
an out-and-out Protectionist 
whether he would or no. If 
Free Fooders are sincere in 
declaring that had they known 
all, there would have been no 
split, why do they not retrace 
their steps and put an end to it? 
This is the true test, serving 
to gauge the purity of the 
motives which underlie the 
whole attack. 

The reason which the Duke 
assigns for dissolving the 
Liberal Unionist Association 
is still more lame. He tells 
Mr Chamberlain that, as Presi- 
dent of the Liberal Unionist 
Association, he desires to dis- 
solve it. It has served its 
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purpose. Home Rule, the fear 
of which called it into being, 
is now a remote danger no 
longer to be dreaded ; and the 
raison d’étre of the Association 
having ceased to exist, the 
Association itself should follow. 
Home Rule a remote danger! 
Mr Redmond has already 
knocked the bottom out of 
that argument, by proclaiming 
that Home Rule is still alive 
and vigorous, and determined 
on pushing its demands with 
renewed energy in the next 
Parliament. And even if it 
seemed to be remote at the 
moment when the Duke spoke, 
how long would it remain so 
if the Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion were dissolved? Cannot 
his Grace see the absurdity of 
telling us that Home Rule is 
a remote question, when he 
himself is doing all he can to 
bring it to the front? 

But was the dread of Home 
Rule the sole bond of union 
between Liberal Unionists and 
the Government? If on this 
being removed they were all 
along prepared to fall back in 
line with the Radicals, and join 
them again in their party 
campaign, they have certainly 
misled the British people to a 
grave extent, the Duke him- 
self being one of the worst 
offenders. The party of which 
he has been the recognised 
leader and spokesman has 
been loyally supported by the 
country, and by Conservative 
constituencies, for nearly eigh- 
teen years, in the firm belief 
that he was fully in accord 
with the principles of the 
Government. He himself has 
been a great sufferer, as he 
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told us once in almost piteous 
tones, by Radical finance. If 
he is now prepared to kiss 
the rod, it cannot be helped ; 
but in that case he is certainly 
not the man for whom all 
England has taken him—not 
the Duke of Devonshire whom 
we were all so proud to number 
among our leaders. 

It may well be that his 
Grace, as well as other seceders, 
both Liberal and Conservative, 
took umbrage at Mr Chamber- 
lain’s methods. What many of 
them say is that, as Fox once 
said of Burke, he was right, but 
he was right too soon. While 
they cannot sufficiently admire 
the energy, audacity, and self- 
reliance with which at the age 
of sixty-eight he threw himself 
into the conflict, hoping to carry 
all before him by a dashing 
charge, they cannot forget how 
many lost battles have been 
attributable to a similar mis- 
take. They believe that by 
more cautious methods and 
more gradual steps he might 
have attained his ends without 
breaking up his party. But 
now— 


“Exrwp hd Sings mOhoas baece Aadv. 


That feelings of this description 
had a good deal to do with the 
division on Mr Morley’s amend- 
ment we may safely assume. 
Of the Unionists who voted 
against the Government, many, 


perhaps the majority, were 
moved quite as much by a de- 
sire to mark their sense of Mr 
Chamberlain’s rashness as by 
any hostility to Mr Balfour’s 
policy. So said Lord Robert- 
son, in his speech in the House 
of Lords on the 19th of last 
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month. Had that policy stood 
by itself they say all would have 
gone well, Chamberlain’s rush 
upset the coach. 

There are some who do not 
scruple to insinuate that the 
Duke of Devonshire was, in 
sporting language, “got at” 
between the 16th of September 
and the Ist of October. And 
it would surprise nobody to 
learn that a little clique of 
petty traitors had done all 
they could to inflame the Duke’s 
discontent. But if Mr Winston 
Churchill, and his little gang 
of croakers, who would fain be 
oxen instead of frogs, really 
have been trying what impres- 
sion flattery could make upon 
his Grace, we should expect to 
find that they had been treated 
with dignified contempt. 

Mr Morley’s amendment was 
merely a repetition of what the 
Opposition have been doing all 
through the recess. Its object, 
of course,—and it cannot be 
proclaimed too often,—was to 
fasten on Mr Balfour a prin- 
ciple which he has always 
repudiated, and to widen the 
breach between the Govern- 
ment and the mutineers by 
endorsing their alleged griev- 
ance with well-feigned indig- 
nation, and denouncing as a 
reality what they knew to be 
a phantom. | 

Mr Balfour himself contends 
that he has said the same 
thing from the beginning. Re- 
ciprocity, when it has to be 
enforced, becomes Retaliation ; 
and his policy is to secure by 
negotiation with other Powers 
“those benefits which they all 
acknowledged in increased com- 
merce, and avoid those dangers 
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which might possibly attend 
a less cautious and prudent 
course.” The above extract is 
taken from a speech of Mr 
Disraeli’s, delivered in the 
House of Commons in April 
1843, following one on the 
same subject, described by Mr 
John Morley in his ‘Life of 
Cobden’ as being “remarkable 
to this day for its large and 
comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of our commerce, 
and for its discernment of the 
channels in which it would 
expand.” The dangers referred 
to are the possible effects of 
such commercial distress as pre- 
vailed in England in 1843. 
Hear the same statesman still 
further. Mr Disraeli went on 
to say :— 


“A peculiar characteristic of the 
free-trade school was their total 
neglect of circumstances—they never 
took any circumstances into consider- 
ation. He had stated that as a con- 
sequence of our commercial system 
powerful interests had grown up in 
other countries to advocate and en- 
force our views ; if those parties suc- 
ceeded in their endeavours, if com- 
mercial arrangements were brought 
about, we should immediately have 
a considerable increase to our trade 
without intervening danger of any 
kind; but honourable gentlemen 
might rest assured, if they were to 
be guided by what was said or, what 
was of more importance, by what was 
written in Europe and America at 
this moment, they never would suc- 
ceed unless they took a decided course. 
If they meant to obtain advantages 
by negotiation they must unreservedly 
announce it, and certainly it would 
not be long before they attained their 
end, because the minister of England 
who negotiated was placed in a much 
more favourable position than the 
minister of any other country.” 


Such were the opinions of a 
statesman, distinguished, in the 
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judgment of Mr John Morley, 
who moved the amendment to 
the Address in censure of Mr 
Balfour’s policy, for his large 
and comprehensive survey of 
the whole field of our com- 
merce, and his acute discern- 
ment of the means most proper 
for expanding it. 

If possible, a greater sham 
even than Mr Morley’s amend- 
ment was Mr Herbert Samuel’s, 
condemning the introduction of 
Chinese labour into the Trans- 
vaal till the approval of the 
colonists had been ascertained. 
The case of the Opposition was 
one mass of contradictions. 
The Chinese will overflow the 
land. The Chinese will be 
isolated and treated like 
prisoners. The Kaffirs are so 
badly paid that they will not 
work for their wages. But 
the Chinese will rob them of 
the wages which they refuse to 


take. The opponents of the Or- 
dinance cry out that the Trans- 
vaal should have self-govern- 
ment and settle this question 
for themselves ; when it is not 
denied that the first thing they 
would do would be to import the 


Chinaman. An attack upon 
the Government was bolstered 
up by such arguments as these, 
which appear to have been 
urged just as each happened 
to occur to the speaker’s mind, 
without regard to what had 
gone before or to what was to 
come after. It is needless to 
say that their pretended appre- 
hension of “a yellow flood” 
overflowing and corrupting 
South Africa is a laughable 
contradiction of their other 
stock indictment, that we are 
introducing slavery into the 
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colony. The case was so flimsy 
that the clear and forcible 
answers of Mr Lyttelton and 
Mr Brodrick were like using 
rifles against cobwebs. As for 
slavery, how any member of 
Parliament in his right mind 
could have the hardihood 
to assert that the Chinese 
taken to the Transvaal will be 
slaves, we are at a loss to 
understand. They will be prac- 
tically on the footing of ap- 
prentices, and they will be 
carefully looked after. If the 
coolie wishes to leave before 
his engagement is concluded, 
he can do so on paying the 
expenses of his voyage. The 
party in the Transvaal who 
are opposed to the introduction 
of coolies are in favour of com- 
pelling the Kaffirs to work, 
of breaking up their locations, 
and driving them into the 
mines. Who would be the 
slaves then? As for the coolies 
corrupting the morals of the 
Kaffirs, or for that matter of 
the Boers, we have Mr Glad- 
stone’s opinion on the value of 
that bugbear. When the Aus- 
tralians taxed the importation 
of coolies, it was to protect the 
white labourer. Protect him 
from what? Not from his 
vices, but from his virtues, be- 
cause he worked harder and 
drank less. Whether either 
white labour or black labour 
is so unequal to the demand 
for it in the Transvaal as to 
necessitate the introduction of 
the yellow variety is a matter 
of detail. These are debatable 
points, on which the weight of 
evidence seems strongly in 
favour of the Government. 
But to charge the Ministers 
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with the intention of reviving 
slaveryissotransparently absurd 
as almost to lose the name of 
dishonesty. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, though he laid 
himself open to some pleasant 
chaff from Mr Brodrick, saw 
that much, and wisely confined 
himself to generalities. 

In the House of Lords the 
debate on the fiscal question 
commenced on the 18th of last 
month, Lord Crewe moving 
that “no duty upon imports 
into the United Kingdom from 
foreign countries or from Brit- 
ish colonies and dependencies 
should be imposed, modified, or 
removed without the formal 
consent of Parliament to each 
such proposal.” The whole 
fiscal question had been so com- 
pletely thrashed out during the 
recess, that there was little left 
for either House of Parliament 


to do but formally to register 
in the pages of Hansard the 


conclusions arrived at. The 
House of Lords so far could 
only repeat what the House of 
Commons had already done. 
The whole interest of the debate 
which occupied the Peers for 
two days, the 18th and 19th 
of February, centred in the 
personal explanations tendered 
by the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
though both had been dis- 
counted. The latter, however, 
had no story to tell. He had 
only to repeat the stock argu- 
ments of the Free Food party 
against both Mr Chamberlain’s 
and Mr Balfour’s proposals. 
Lord Crewe’s resolution, that 
the Government, if their main 
principle were accepted, must 
submit every detail to the 
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consideration of Parliament 
before it was adopted, was 
appropriately met by Lord 
Salisbury’s amendment, that 
“this House, while affirmin 
the constitutional doctrine that 
all the fiscal arrangements of 
this country must be subject 
to the full and effective control 
of Parliament over taxation, is 
not prepared to lay down rules 
for the guidance of future Par- 
liaments as to the exact method 
in which such control should be 
exercised by them in cases 
which might arise.” Lord 
Crewe’s motion was rejected by 
a majority of fifty-one, and 
Lord Salisbury’s was then 
agreed to. 

One of the most interesting 
speeches in the debate was Lord 
Robertson’s, whose abuse of Mr 
Chamberlain’s characteristic of 
the perfervidum ingenium was 
part of the day’s work, and has 
been sufficiently retorted many 
times over. But he was one of 
the few speakers in the debate, if 
not the only one, who called 
attention to the special danger 
of a split in the Unionist party 
at the present moment: danger 
to the Empire, danger to the 
constitution ; to which we may 
add, danger also to our 
national security. He did not 
exaggerate the responsibility 
of those who have caused this 
rupture. But who are these? 
That is the question. Lord 
Robertson says it is Mr Cham- 
berlain. We on our side say, 
No: it is men like himself, who 
think a fiscal dispute more 
important than the safety of 
all those great national and 
imperial interests which he has 
so much at heart. 
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The Duke of Devonshire’s 
confession, to which we have 
already referred, cannot be read 
without a feeling of compassion. 
One would almost suppose that 
he had been drugged by Mr 
Balfour, and that as soon as 
he recovered his senses he made 
his escape. Mr Balfour has 
stated repeatedly, emphatically, 
and with unwavering precision 
that there was nothing in the 
Sheffield speech and nothing 
left out of it for which the Duke 
ought not to have been fully 
prepared; and here the ques- 
tion must rest till Mr Balfour 
reopens it himself. The Duke 
seems to admit that he lost his 
head, and that when he found it 
again he did not exactly know 
what to do with it. It is un- 
fortunate that it should have 
been so, and much as we sym- 
pathise with his difficulties, we 


cannot help saying that he 
does not emerge from them 
with any increased title to our 


confidence. But even if he did, 
the effect of that part of his 
speech would be entirely de- 
stroyed by what he said at the 
end of it. He there repeats in 
other words the advice he gave 
to Dulwich, Lewisham, and 
Ludlow. He declares again 
that he is fully prepared to 
advise all constituencies with 
which he has any influence to 
exact from Unionist candidates 
a pledge that they will oppose 
Protection in every shape and 
form, and that on the refusal 
of such a pledge they are at 
once to reject them, though 
heart and soul with them on 
far more important questions. 

Even in the absence of Mr 
Balfour and Mr Chamberlain, 
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the Government have shown 
themselves fully equal to cope 
with the Opposition. They 
have had the best of the argu- 
ment throughout, which is per- 
haps not to be wondered at 
when their adversaries per- 
severe in denouncing what they 
own that they cannot under- 
stand. Their majority of fifty- 
one, suppose none of the seceders 
should return, would be quite 
enough to carry them through 
the session, in the absence of 
any unusual or severe pressure. 
But it may be taken for granted 
that on all the ordinary busi- 
ness of the session members 
who have deserted on the fiscal 
question may be expected to 
return to their colours; and if 
there were no rocks ahead, 
what happened a month ago 
need cause us very little 
anxiety. But unluckily there 
are rocks ahead, and other 
financial questions may arise, 
leading to fresh troubles and 
possibly to a general election. 
Had Mr Ritchie not com- 
mitted the foolish mistake of 
taking off the shilling duty, 
the present controversy need 
never have arisen. As it 
is, however, the Government 
would not be surprised should 
the Budget bring together for 
the moment all the elements of 
discontent and disloyalty which 
undoubtedly exist in the House 
of Commons, involving the 
possibility of a Government 
defeat on some important point. 
In that event Ministers would 
advise his Majesty to dissolve 
the present Parliament, so that 
a general election might take 
place early in the summer. 
The result is thought to be 
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uncertain. From thirty to fifty 
supporters of the present Ad- 
ministration, many of them 
holding safe seats, have an- 
nounced their intention of not 
offering themselves for re-elec- 
tion. It may be one or two 
years, or it may be two or 
three months, before a dis- 
solution becomes necessary. 
But when it does, it is to be 
hoped that these gentlemen 
will reflect a little more deeply 
on the character of the present 
crisis, and learn to see the 
true proportion in which their 
political responsibilities stand 
to each other. 

There will be other stum- 
bling-blocks besides the Tariff 
question when the appeal is 
made to the country. If the 
Licensing Bill promised in the 
King’s Speech interferes with 
the magistrates, the abstainers 
will be violent. If it does 
not, the brewers will be luke- 
warm. The fate of the Scottish 
Education Bill no man pre- 
dicts; and the existing Educa- 
tion law in England will of 
course be drawn into the ser- 
vice of the Opposition, who 
have already undertaken to 
repeal it. That is an idle 
boast. But all those questions 
sink into utter insignificance 
compared with the moment- 
ous issues dependent on the 
victory or defeat of the Union- 
ist Administration. 

We appeal both to our par- 
liamentary parties and to the 
constituencies at large to con- 
sider well what they are about 
in exchanging a Unionist and 
constitutional Administration 
for one which must inevitably 
be dependent on Radicals such 
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as Mr Lloyd George, and Na- 
tionalists such as Mr Redmond. 
Will the seceders, whether 
Whig, Liberal, or Conservative, 
allow us to remind them of 
what the Duke of Wellington 
said in 1846 when he re- 
solved to stand by Sir Robert 
Peel? A good Government, he 
said, was of more consequence 
than any Corn Law. Conser- 
vatives should ponder this 
saying well; and _ Liberal 
Unionists should remember that 
as Conservatives have made 
many sacrifices for them, some 
may be expected in return. Let 
the two wings of the Union- 
ist party only remember how 
long they have been united, 
how easily and cordially they 
have worked together, and that 
in their hands party govern- 
ment was again regaining its 
former efficiency and its proper 
organisation. Let them con- 
sider the great interests com- 
mitted to their charge, and ask 
themselves whether it is the 
part of either a patriot, a 
statesman, or a sincere be- 
liever in the moral value of 
institutions, to imperil all these 
objects. 

To the public at large we 
would say as much and more 
too. There is a phrase with 
which we are familiar, the 
game of politics; and perhaps 
it is inevitable that the par- 
liamentary proceedings should 
sometimes partake of that 
character. But not so with 
the nation. The people can 


afford to view the principles 
for which parties are contend- 
ing without merely fighting 
for the victory of one of 
them. 


And we confidently 
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appeal to that great body of 
the public who have so long 
upheld the Administration, ere 
long to be put upon its trial, 
to consider whether it does not 
call for their support as much 
as, or more than, it did eight- 
een years ago. What has 
the great British majority been 
fighting for during the whole 
of this period? For Free 
Trade? No; but for things 
infinitely more important: for 
the integrity of the Empire, 
for the safety of the constitu- 
tion, for religious education, 
for security of property, and 
for the efficiency of our mili- 
tary and naval services—every 
one of which is threatened by 
the return of the Liberals to 
power. They cannot return 
without the help of those who 
are enemies to all five; for 
Liberalism now and for the 
future can only at the best 
be Radicalism in disguise. We 
know what the Home Rulers 
want, we know what the Non- 
conformists want, we know 
what the Socialists want, and 
we know what the Little Eng- 
landers want. Sir Michael 


Hicks Beach, himself an oppo- 
nent of Mr Balfour’s, or rather 
of Mr Chamberlain’s policy, 
spoke some memorable words 
at Bristol on the 13th of last 


November. He has no ambi- 
tion to serve. His political 
career is at an end. Let us 
hear what he now says, with 
the wisdom and foresight which 
the evening of life often brings 
with it. 

“T am animated,” he says, “by a 
sentiment of the greatest attachment 


to the political party which I have 
tried to the best of my power to 
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serve for forty years. I know that 
that party has before it an arduous 
struggle, and I wish, if I can, to 
adhere to it and to help it. But I 
am also influenced, I think, by 
reason; for I know, as my right 
hon. friend has told you, that through 
the party system alone can the gov- 
ernment of this country be carried 
on; and when I am told by my 
political opponents that, because of 
my opinions on fiscal questions, I ought 
to go over to the other side, why, I 
look upon the political situation as a 
whole, I view the opinions and coun- 
sels of those who really dominate the 
councils of the Radical party, and I 
do not believe that the destinies of 
the country will be safe in their 
hands.” 


Yes; let the public be guided 
by these weighty words. Let 
them, too, view the political 
situation as a whole, and, 
having regard to what the 
objects of the Radical party 
really are, ask themselves with 
the speaker whether the des- 
tinies of the country will be 
safe in their hands. 

At a moment like the present, 
when war has broken out be- 
tween a great European Power 
and an Eastern State which 
seems powerful enough to con- 
tend with its adversary upon 
equal terms, who can say, if 
the struggle is prolonged, how 
soon England may be drawn 
into it? At such a moment 
the condition of our national 
defence becomes a question of 
primary importance: and what 
have we to expect from a 
party which is led by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman ? 
On the 27th of November 
Mr Balfour made a speech on 
Army Reform, in which he 
showed that the steps taken by 
Mr Stanhope, when War Min- 
ister, to secure the efficiency of 
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the Army were revoked by Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
the moment he came into 
office. The Conservatives re- 
turned, to restore the efficiency 
of the Army; and if they had 
not done so, we never could 
have weathered the South 
African war. Now, if Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
came into office again, would 
he repeat his reductions of 
ten years ago? What did he 
say at Newport on the 30th 
of November?—‘“I stand by 
my ideal”; “I do not want to 
see a military England,” with 
much more to the same effect. 
We may depend upon it that 
when the Radicals return to 
Downing Street they will be 
much too busy destroying 


the Empire and disestablishing 
Churches to give a thought to 
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such a trifle as the British 
Army. Lord Robertson, like 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, sees 
this danger very plainly. But 
he does not follow the example 
of that loyal statesman, who 
sees in the threatening state of 
foreign affairs an all-powerful 
reason for rallying round the 
present Government. When 
the appeal to the country is 
announced, be it sooner or 
later, let the people rouse 
themselves to see that there 
are interests at stake of far 
deeper import than even the 
temporary price of food,—in- 
terests which, if sacrificed to 
some immediate object, will 
inevitably be followed by a 
fatal day of reckoning, when 
we shall find how dearly we 
have to pay for our homage to 
a fiscal superstition. 
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